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PREFACE 

THIS  book  was  originally  planned  by  Mr.  Esdaile  as  a  sequel 
to  his  former  volume,  The  National  Libraries  of  the  World. 
Ill  health,  however,  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  under- 
taking when  much  of  the  available  data  was  already  in  his 
possession,  and  to  me  he  entrusted  the  preparation  of  the 
second  volume  on  the  Famous  Libraries  of  the  World. 
Hence  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  those  librarians  who 
allowed  me  to  use  the  information  communicated  in  the 
first  instance  to  Mr.  Esdaile  as  the  "  onlie  begetter  "  of  the 
work. 

The  chief  sources  used  in  its  compilation  are  indicated 
in  the  lists  of  authorities  following  each  chapter.  In  many 
cases  these  have  been  supplemented  by  recent  and  personal 
information  from  the  librarians  concerned.  My  thanks  are 
specially  due  to  the  Chief  Librarians  of  the  McGill  University 
Library,  the  Turnbull  Library,  the  Mitchell  Library,  the 
Gennadius  Library  and  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
who  themselves  wrote  the  articles  here  adapted  and  con- 
densed to  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

To  Monsignor  Tisserant,  till  recently  Pro-Prefetto  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  I  am  indebted  for  the  great  assistance 
afforded  me  by  his  article  on  the  Vatican,  and  I  owe  like 
gratitude  to  Mr.  S.  G.  West,  till  recently  Professor  of 
English  at  Coimbra  University,  for  sending  me  the  account 
of  the  University  Library,  authorised  and  approved  by 
the  Director,  Dr.  J.  da  ProvidSncia  e  Costa. 

I  have  also  to  thank  the  librarians  of  the  following 
Libraries  for  their  kindness  in  supplying  illustrations : 
Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  McGill  University  Library, 
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the  Mitchell  Library,  Bibliotheque  Nationale  et  Universi- 
taire,  Strasbourg  (where  the  Director  had  photographs 
taken  specially  for  the  purpose),  the  Bavarian  State  Library, 
Gottingen  University  Library,  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library, 
the  Gennadeion,  the  Casanatense,  the  Jagiellonska,  Coimbra 
University  Library,  Uppsala  University  Library,  Army 
Medical  Library,  Boston  Public  Library,  Harvard,  Henry  E. 
Huntington ;  also  M.  Norbert  Dufourcq  of  la  maison 
Larousse,  who  kindly  lent  for  reproduction  the  photos  of 
Ste-Genevifeve,  and  the  Library  Association  for  their  courtesy 
in  lending  blocks. 

The  wealth  of  material  available  for  the  study  of  historic 
libraries  is  great,  and  my  chief  regret  is  that  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  I  have  had  to  omit  much  that  I 
should  like  to  have  included.  Students  of  the  History  of 
Libraries  will,  however,  find  here  brought  together  informa* 
tion  scattered  in  numerous  volumes  and  many  tongues. 
If  in  their  journeyings  among  foreign  libraries  this  book 
should  serve  as  a  vade  mecum  for  scholars,  it  will  have 
served  its  purpose. 

MARGARET  BURTON. 

LONDON, 

April,  1937, 
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INTRODUCTION 

AMONG  the  largely  kind  criticisms  of  the  book,  National 
Libraries  of  the  World,  to  which  this  is  a  companion,  there 
were  mixed  some  expressions  of  surprise  that  sucji  founda- 
tions as  the  Vatican  or  the  Bodleian  were  omitted,  since 
they  had  many  claims  to  be  included  in  any  work  on  great 
libraries.  But  that  book  was  confined  to  the  central  and 
official  libraries  of  normal  States,  and  it  was  intended  to 
follow  it  with  another  dealing  with  other  famous  places 
which  could  be  less  clearly  defined  as  national.  The 
distinction  is  not,  in  fact,  of  the  first  importance,  nor  has  it 
been  rigidly  followed.  In  any  case  here  is  the  second  book 
which  was  part  of  the  original  plan.  In  consequence  of 
ill-health  I  was  forced  to  abandon  the  actual  writing  of  it ; 
that  has  been  (with  a  certain  amount  of  revision  by  myself) 
the  work  of  Miss  Burton,  who  largely  helped  me  with  the 
former  volume,  and  for  whose  patient  labours  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude,  and  at  the  same  time  my  sympathy 
for  the  necessity  we  have  been  under  to  omit  large  quantities 
of  fascinating  detail,  which  would  have  inspired  the  skeleton 
of  facts  with  the  breath  of  life,  but  for  which  there  was  no 
space,  and  which  must  accordingly  be  sought  in  the  works 
referred  to  in  the  bibliographies  and  footnotes.  What  is 
left,  after  all  omissions,  may  prove  of  value,  it  is  hoped,  not 
only  to  librarians  and  members  of  the  governing  boards  of 
libraries,  who  will  find  here  some  statistics  and  financial 
and  staff  details  which  they  might  not  readily  find  even  in 
Minerva  or  the  Minerva  Handbooks,  so  far  as  the  latter  have 
gone,  but  also  to  the  scholars,  the  modern  Vagantes,  who 
journey  from  city  to  city  in  search  of  the  unique  collections 
of  the  literature  of  their  subjects.  Care  has  been  taken 
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to  mention  as  many  as  may  be  of  such  special  collections 
and  their  provenance.  Such  scholars,  moreover,  and  other 
educated  people,  to  whom  the  history  of  civilisation  is  of  high 
interest,  will  also  find  in  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  great 
modern  libraries  of  scholarship  and  research  parallels  and 
contrasts  which  give  food  for  reflective  minds. 

It  will,  I  think,  strike  the  reader  that  surprisingly  frw 
of  the  foundations  described  have  any  direct  root  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  this  the  Sainte  Genevi^ve,  the  Jagiellonska 
and  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge  stand  practically 
alone,  for  that  of  Oxford  which  preceded  Bodley's  refounda- 
tion was  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  the  walls  and  roof 
of  Duke  Humfrey  ;  of  the  book-collections  of  the  mediaeval 
Popes  similarly  nothing  remained  in  the  Apostolic  Library 
till  some  fragments  of  the  Avignon  Library  came  to  it  with 
the  Borghese  collection  in  our  own  day,  and  tlu*  Medicw- 
Laurenziana  at  Florence  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  first  flower 
of  spring  rather  than  as  a  last  flower  of  autumn,  for  it  is 
quite  definitely  a  product  of  the  age  that  was  Ix'ginning  in 
fifteenth-century  Italy. 

In  one  sense,  however,  the  Middle  Ages  wen*  the  indirect 
root  of  the  library  foundations  of  the  next  two  centuries  •- 
for  those  of  the  eighteenth  century  do  not  differ  in  their 
original  character  from  those  of  the  sixteenth.  The  monas- 
teries had  been  the  homes  in  which  the  monuments  of  the 
ancient  civilisation  was  preserved  ;  in  their  scriptoria  ami 
armaria  survived  the  Roman  world,  when  in  the  faint  tradi- 
tional memory  and  the  young  and  vivid  fancy  of  the  new 
Western  nations  Virgil  had  become  a  magician  and  Troy 
the  mother-country  of  Britain,  Of  the  monastic  libraries 
many  survived  the  first  impact  of  the  Renaissance,  even 
where  it  was  not  followed  by  the  Reformation  with  its 
ignorant  iconoclasms.  But  none,  except  that  of  the  Abbey 
of  Sainte  Genevi&ve,  grew  into  a  great  modern  library* 
And  the  vast  number  were  either  destroyed  or  dispersed 
in  the  first  flush  of  religious  revolt,  or  were  much  later, 
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in  the  nineteenth-century  suppression  or  dispossession  of 
religious  orders,  added  to  the  State  Libraries,  as  at  Munich 
and  Coimbra. 

With  the  wreck  of  the  monasteries  in  many  lands  arose 
the  vital  need  for  new  foundations  to  supply  their  place 
and  to  gather  and  preserve  the  records  and  monuments 
of  literature.  Hence  the  long  succession  of  foundations  of 
the  Renaissance.  Moreover,  not  only  were  Greek  originals 
now  being  eagerly  sought  for  and  preserved ;  it  was  also 
the  period  of  renewed  contact  with  the  learning  of  the  East. 
We  find  accordingly  that  Oriental  collections  figure  largely 
in  the  beginnings  of  such  libraries  as  the  Hof bibliothek  at 
Munich,  whose  founder,  Albert  V  of  Bavaria,  bought  the 
library  of  the  great  Orientalist  Johann  Albrecht  Widmans- 
tetter,  while  Philip  II  of  Spain  bought  for  the  Escorial 
Hebrew  manuscripts  and  Philip  III  secured,  it  is  true  by 
something  like  chance  rather  than  intention,  a  collection  of 
3,000  Arabic  MSS.,  the  cargo  of  a  Moorish  ship,  and  Japanese 
manuscripts,  sent  home  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  were  among 
the  early  acquisitions  of  the  Ambrosiana. 

Many  famous  libraries  have  had  for  their  founders 
pontiffs  and  kings  like  Nicholas  V,  Philip  II,  Albert  V, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  even  George  II,  who  though  he 
took  no  account  of  "  boetry  and  bainting,"  yet  as  King  of 
Hanover  founded  the  University  of  Gottingen,  named  after 
him  the  Universitas  Georgia  Augusta,  and  its  library, 
and  also  as  King  of  Great  Britain  was  the  first  patron  and 
benefactor  of  the  British  Museum.  But  some  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  seventeenth  century  owe  their  creation  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  private  persons.  Retired  and  disappointed 
diplomats  not  infrequently  seek  for  peaceful  provinces  in 
which  to  expend  their  energies  arxd  win  securer  credit  for 
their  names ;  Bodley  was  the  most  famous  and  most 
beneficent  of  these.  He  probably  saw  a  good  deal  farther 
than  his  faithful  henchman  and  first  librarian,  Thomas 
James,  whose  conception  of  the  function  of  the  library  was 
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to  certify  the  true  text  of  the  Fathers  and  other  Early 
Church  documents  against  the  supposed  falsifications  of 
Roman  controversialists. 

In  Italy  the  Counter-Reformation,  turning  serious  after 
the  semi-paganism  which  had  been  one  side  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  produced  two  ecclesiastics  who  founded  noble 
libraries  in  Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo  (a  cousin  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo)  who  created  the  Ambrosiana,  still  after 
the  Vatican  the  greatest  library  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
Cardinal  Girolamo  Casanate,  himself  formerly  Vatican 
Librarian,  whose  library  at  Rome  still  bears  his  name. 
Both  were  but  the  vital  organs  of  colleges  devoted  to  the 
defence  of  the  Church. 

In  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  foundations 
chosen  we  find  several  examples  of  the  private  libraries  of 
wealthy  men,  perpetuated  for  the  public  benefit.  The 
State  Library  of  Odessa  sprang  from  the  public  spirit  of 
Leveschine,  a  newspaper  proprietor  who  became  Governor. 
The  Henry  E,  Huntington  Library,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  existing  case  of  rapid  collection ,  represents  a 
deliberate  plan  on  the  part  of  its  eponymous  creator,  a 
railway  magnate,  who  had  derived  much  of  his  fortune  from 
California,  to  provide  the  Western  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  with  the  monuments  of  culture  in  which,  by  com- 
parison with  the  distant  Eastern  coast » facing  Europe,  it  was 
then  very  poor.  The  John  Rylands  at  Manchester 
represents  the  devotion  of  a  widow  to  the  life-long  interest 
of  her  husband,  the  education  ol  Free  Church  ministers ; 
but  her  fortunate  purchase  of  the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana 
from  Althorp  at  once  gave  the  new  library  a  wider  if  not 
any  nobler  scope.  The  Gennadeion  at  Athens  was  devoted 
by  its  founder  to  a  national  ideal.  Ancient  Greece  is  the 
study  of  most  of  the  Renaissance  libraries  here  described ; 
but  Joannes  Gennadius  (like  Bodley  a  diplomat,  but  not 
a  disappointed  one)  both  inherited  and  collected,  and  in  the 
end  made  public,  the  only  existing  rich  and  specially 
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organised  gathering  of  the  far  less  known  records  of  the 
mediaeval  and  modern  periods  of  Greek  history  and  litera- 
ture. An  English  commentator  may  be  allowed  to  regret 
that  funds  could  not  be  found  in  the  country  to  which 
Gennadius  had  been  so  long  an  honoured  Ambassador  to 
carry  out  his  first  intention  and  build  the  Library  as  part 
of  the  British  School  at  Athens  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to 
import  national  jealousy  into  these  frontierless  fields  would 
be  ridiculous,  and  that  we  may  be  thankful  that  with  the 
aid  of  the  generous  Carnegie  Corporation  the  essential 
matter,  the  establishment  of  the  Gennadeion,  has  been 
accomplished. 

The  Gennadeion  is  the  youngest  of  the  libraries  described, 
having  been  opened  only  in  1922.  Gennadius  was  in  fact 
the  only  one  of  the  founders  with  whom  the  present  writer 
had  any  personal  acquaintance,  or  unless  it  were  with 
Huntington,  Mitchell  or  Turnbull,  could  have  had. 

When  we  turn  to  the  libraries  of  the  New  World  and  of 
Australasia  we  find  that  not  quite  all  are  even  on  European 
standards  young.  Harvard  is  not  much  younger  than  the 
Bodleian,  and  Yale's  is  older  than  the  British  Museum  and 
only  five  years  younger  than  Gottingen,  however  different 
the  scale  of  importance  may  have  been  in  the  early  days. 
The  American  libraries  yield  one  example  of  a  library  whose 
true  founder  was  its  librarian.  John  Shaw  Billings  really 
created  the  Surgeon-General's  Library,  although  it  had 
nominally  existed  since  the  foundation  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Office  of  the  U.S.A.  Due  honour  was  paid  to  the 
memory  of  this  great  physician,  bibliographer  and  librarian 
at  the  celebrations  at  Washington  last  year. 

It  is  fitting,  too,  that  we  should  have  included  in  this  book 
some  account  of  two  of  the  great  municipal  public  libraries 
of  the  United  States.  Municipal  libraries  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  are  numerous  and  some  are  of  great  importance  ; 
that  of  the  town  of  Lyons  has  been  chosen  for  treatment 
here.  But  the  "  public  library,"  generally  so-called,  with 
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its  mixture  of  popular  and  scholarly  functions,  is  an  Anglo- 
American  growth-  The  New  York  Public  Library  is  due 
to  the  combination  of  three  bequeathed  collections  into  a 
single  institution ;  but  the  Boston  Public  Library  is, 
except  in  its  size  and  importance,  a  normal  example  of  a 
municipal  library,  created  for  the  general  good  of  the 
citizens  by  the  most  enlightened  amongst  themselves, 
and  waiting  for  no  marma  from  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a 
great  benefaction  in  books  or  stone  or  money. 

The  great  libraries  of  the  younger  countries  of  the  British 
Empire  are  modern  creations.  In  the  pioneer  period 
settlers  have  no  leisure  to  take  thought  for  the  records  of 
the  settlements ;  the  formation  of  the  libraries  which  will 
preserve  their  historical  monuments  have  to  wait.  Luckily 
there  soon  arises  a  man  of  wider  vision  and  what  Bodley 
called  "  purse-ability. "  So  David  Scott  Mitchell,  the 
centenary  of  whose  birth  was  celebrated  last  year,  set  about 
the  coEection  not  only  of  the  books  of  older  English  literature 
in  which  Australia  was  naturally  poor,  but  also  the  manu- 
scripts and  printed  records  of  Australia's  own  early  history, 
and  established  for  his  collections  at  Sydney  the  library 
which  bears  his  name  ;  and  Alexander  Turnbull  followed 
his  example  in  New  Zealand. 

The  attentive  reader  can  trace  in  the  following  pages  not 
only  the  changing  positions,  characters  and  motives  of  the 
founders  of  libraries ;  he  can  trace  the  periods  of  enthusiasm 
and  their  alternation  with  periods  of  stagnation.  And  he 
can  observe  how  wars  and  revolutions  disperse  and  re- 
combine  Ebraxies,  destroying  some  (as  at  Strasbourg  in  2:871), 
but  on  the  whole  more  often  merely  trajn^erring  the  honour, 
profit  and  obligations  of  ownership*  Gustavus  Adolphus 
enriched  the  libraries  of  Stockholm  and  Uppsala  with  the 
spoils  of  many  Catholic  cities  of  Central  Europe ;  but  at  the 
fall  of  Heidelberg  to  the  League  in  x62«,  Tilly  pmeated 
the  Palatine  Library  to  Pope  Gregory  XV,  and  in  the  Vatican 
it  remains.  And  little  that  was  valuable  in  the  way  of 
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books,  as  of  pictures,  escaped  the  net  of  Napoleon,  whose 
government  was  once  described  as  government  by  the 
Institut.  But  most,  though  not  all,  of  the  spolia  opima 
which  made  the  journey  to  Paris  in  his  day  were  returned 
after  1815  to  their  original  owners. 

There  is  only  one  example  of  a  library  that  was  founded 
by  an  army,  that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Half  a  century 
later  the  English  Parliamentary  troops  again  made  the 
College  a  great  benefaction,  this  time  of  the  library  of  Arch- 
bishop James  Ussher,  who  had  himself  collected  books  for 
it  since  its  first  establishment.  But  Parliamentarian 
military  men,  who  were  accustomed  to  "  decide  all  contro- 
versies by  infallible  artillery,"  no  doubt  regarded  the  books 
as  the  ammunition  of  the  young  college,  which  was  a  fort 
of  Protestantism  in  a  Catholic  country. 

Habent  sua  fata.  Emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  collec- 
tion, the  migrations,  and  the  eventual  destruction  or 
preservation  of  the  literary  or  historical  monuments,  which 
are  the  link  "  binding  the  scattered  ages,"  and  which  great 
libraries  such  as  are  here  described  were  largely  brought 
into  existence  to  preserve.  But  side  by  side  with  this 
important  function  goes  that  of  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
for  which  purpose  the  stores  of  the  best  older  and  also  current 
printed  literature  are  needed.  It  will  be  seen  that  some, 
though  not  the  official  and  central  State  libraries,  have  been 
given  the  legal  right  to  receive  deposit  of  books  printed  in 
the  country,  a  right  which  adds  to  the  side  of  building  and 
administration  the  burden  which  it  substracts  from  the  side 
of  book-purchase.  The  point  is  one  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  making  any  comparison  of  the  financial  position 
of  libraries  of  this  class* 

Another  matter  in  which  administrators  may  with  profit 
notice  not  only  what  has  been  done  which  they  may  imitate, 
but  also,  and  almost  as  frequently,  what  they  should  avoid, 
is  architecture.  We  may  sometimes  wonder  whether 
"  functional "  planning,  in  which  the  whole  structure  is 
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composed  of  multiples  of  the  book-shelf's  measurements, 
with  the  result  that  the  building  resembles  a  box  with 
holes  in  it,  is  really  more  than  a  passionate  perception  of 
half  the  truth,  and  whether  proportions  pleasing  to  the  eye 
are  incompatible  with  function.  But  reading  rooms  may 
be  seen  in  the  plates,  which  either  once  were  Gothic  churches 
or  try  to  look  as  if  they  were,  and  others  whose  height 
and  position  in  the  centre  of  the  structure  impedes  access 
from  wing  to  wing  ;  while  heavy  "  Renaissance  "  erections 
abound,  suggestive  far  less  of  a  new  birth  than  of  death. 
The  conception  of  library  planning  must  needs  change  from 
generation  to  generation  as  the  ingenuity  of  librarians  and 
their  architects  catches  up  with  the  rising  tide  of  books  or 
is  left  behind  by  it.  No  canons  can  be  laid  down  as 
permanent.  But  it  is  too  common  to  see  old  errors 
committed  afresh ,  and  that  not  only  in  the  sphere  of 
architecture. 

On  one  side  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  very  general 
activity.  Practically  every  great  library  now  provides 
photostats,  and  some  are  already  providing  microfilms.  It 
would  be  regrettable  if  the  camera,  so  valuable  a  weapon 
in  the  librarian's  and  the  scholar's  hand,  were  to  end  by  all 
but  obviating  travel  for  the  purpose  of  study.  That  it 
could  never  entirely  do  so  is  hardly  worth  saying  ;  but  the 
rewards  of  such  travel  are  so  great,  that  even  its  large 
reduction  would  have  drawbacks  to  set  against  the  economy 
of  time  and  money.  Lending,  even  of  very  rare  and  impor- 
tant volumes,  is  increasingly  practised ;  and  last  year  the 
International  Library  Committee  laid  down  an  ideal  code 
of  rules  for  the  purpose.  Some  great  libraries,  e.g,  among 
those  described  in  this  volume  the  John  Rylands,  are 
debarred  by  their  trust  deeds  from  tending ;  and  for  these 
the  camera  must  be  the  solution,  There  is  the  advantage 
(too  little  regarded)  that  in  visiting  such  a  library  one  is 
at  least  sure  of  finding  within  its  walls  what  one  has  found 
in  its  catalogues. 
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Let  me  return  for  a  last  word  to  the  theme  of  some  earlier 
paragraphs.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  libraries  have  been  proved  the  safe  storehouses 
which  have  saved  for  a  later  day  the  essence  of  a  civilisation 
apparently  destroyed.  May  no  such  destruction  be  now 
approaching  ;  but  if  it  comes  our  distant  descendants  will 
depend  on  libraries  for  their  eventual  recovery  of  all  the 
best  that  the  genius  of  our  period  has  achieved  or  conceived . 
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HISTORY:     THE  COLLECTIONS  AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

THE  University  Library  of  Oxford  has  always  been  associated 
with  a  name  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has 
always  commanded  so  much  affection  and  sentiment  not 
only  from  Oxford  men  but  from  citizens  of  all  countries. 
But  there  is  a  solid  core  to  this  sentiment ;  thanks  to  the 
prescience  of  the  re-founder  of  the  University  Library  in 
concluding  his  agreement  with  the  Stationers'  Company, 
the  Bodleian  was  the  National  Library  of  England  till  the 
rise  of  the  British  Museum  to  greatness  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  is  still  to-day  as  a  library  of  deposit  the  second 
greatest  library  in  England  and  the  greatest  university 
library  in  the  world.  It  has  also  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  earliest  public  libraries  in  Europe  (a  distinction 
which  it  shares  with  the  Ambrosian,  founded  a  few  years 
later).  Also  it  has  always  had  the  most  generous  of  friends, 
indeed,  up  to  the  nineteenth  century,  purchases  played  a 
small  part  in  its  growth* 

There  were  various  precursors  of  the  general  library,  but 
the  first  official  University  Library  was  that  established  by 
Thomas  de  Cobham,  bishop  of  Worcester.  Cobham  died  in 
1327,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  dispute  that  the  University 
obtained  possession  of  the  room  and  the  books  in  1410. 
It  was  then  called  Cobham's  Library,  and  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  Henry  IV,  who  allotted  a  stipend  of 
£6  133.  4d.  to  be  paid  to  the  librarian  of  Cobhaxn's 
Library. 

At  this  period  the  most  generous  friend  to  the  Library  was 
Duke  Humfrey  of  Gloucester ;  in  1439  he  gave  129  manu- 
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scripts,  and  later  another  large  gift,  in  all  281  manuscripts. 
Other  generous  donors  were  Bishop  Thomas  Kempe  and 
John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester.  These  large  increases 
made  a  move  to  larger  quarters  a  necessity,  and  the  Uni- 
versity wrote  a  letter  on  July  14,  1444,  to  Duke  Humfrey 
informing  him  of  their  intention  to  erect  a  more  suitable 
building  to  house  the  books,  and  begging  him  to  accept  the 
title  of  Founder.  He  responded  generously  by  bequeathing 
£100  towards  the  fabric,  and  "  all  the  Latyn  bokes  that  b& 
had  "  to  furnish  its  shelves. 

Duke  Humfrey's  Library  enjoyed  about  70  years  of  peace, 
and  then  in  1550  came  the  Commissioners  of  Edward  VI  to 
purge  Oxford  libraries  of  "  superstitious  books,"  and  what 
was  not  publicly  burnt  was  sold  for  profit  for  bajrmisic  uses  ; 
and  since  without  books  there  was  no  need  for  shelves,  these 
and  the  benches  were  sold  six  years  later,  and  there  remained 
nothing  but  "  a  great  desolate  room/' 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  departure  of  these  despoilers 
there  came  to  Oxford  young  Thomas  Bodley.*  We  know 
from  his  autobiography  that  Bodley  had  great  itopes  of 
acquiring  a  secretaryship  after  his  long  and  faithful  service 
abroad  in  various  diplomatic  posts  because  of  his  friendship 
with  the  great  Burleigh  and  his  son.  But,  uitfortroately  for 
his  hopes,  though  fortunately  for  Oxford,  he  was  also 
befriended  and  recommended  for  office  by  Essex,  which 
roused  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  Cecil  family,  perceiving 
which,  as  he  tells  us,  "  .  „  .  I  concluded  at  the  last,  to 
set  up  my  Staffe  at  the  Librarie  dore  ha  Gxoa;  being 
throwghly  perswaded,  that  in  my  solitude,  and  sunjease 
from  the  Commonwealth  aflayers,  I  coulde  not  busia  myselfe 
to  better  purpose,  then  by  redustog  that  place  (which 


*  Born  in  1545  and  educated  at  Frankfort-on-Maiia  and  Geoev*  during 
the  Marian  persecution,  Thomas  Bodley  entered  Mmgdyltfr  College  lS 
1559,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Mertoxx  College  in  1563.  He  afterward* 
travelled  on  the  Continent  and  between  1383-96  was  occupied  with 
diplomatic  duties.  On  his  return  to  foftgia-nd  ha  married  a  rich  widow 
and  devoted  most  of  his  time  and  money  to  his  new  foundation.  He 
died  in  1613. 
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in  every  part  laye  ruined  and  wast)  to  the  publique  use  of 
Studients." 

Libraries  have  had  richer  founders,  Princes  of  the  State  or 
Church  who  could  out  of  their  own  wealth  and  treasures 
endow  a  library  complete,  but  none  who  took  more  trouble 
or  gave  more  thought  to  the  perpetual  existence,  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  profitable  use  of  the  treasures  that  he 
gathered  together. 

On  February  28,  1598,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  wrote  the  letter 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  offering  to  refound  the  University 
Library,  which  was  graciously  accepted.  The  next  four 
years  were  spent  by  Bodley  in  collecting  books  and  fitting 
up  the  deserted  Duke  Humfrey's  Library,  aided  by  Thomas 
James,  officially  appointed  first  Keeper  of  the  Library 
in  1601.  The  Library  was  officially  opened  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  on  November  8,  1602,  which  day  is  still  kept  as 
an  anniversary. 

Before  the  Founder's  death  in  1613,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  Library  well  established  and  its  future  growth 
assured,  and  by  nothing  was  this  more  secured  than  by  the 
three  memorable  events  of  1610  :  first,  the  confirmation  by 
Convocation  on  June  10  of  the  Code  of  Statutes  for  its 
government,  which  retained  substantially  its  original  form 
for  three  centuries ;  secondly,  the  agreement  with  the 
Stationers'  Company,*  by  which  they  agreed  to  make  a 
grant  of  a  perfect  copy  of  every  book  "  printed  in  the  said 
Companue  of  Stationers/'  and  thirdly,  the  beginning  of  the 
enlargement  of  its  buildings  (see  under  Building  section). 

Bodley  collected  the  books  for  his  library  partly  by 
purchase  and  partly  by  gifts  from  friends.  "  His  purchases 
were  made  chiefly  from  John  Norton,  '  my  stationer,1  and 
from  John  Bill,  who  was  dispatched  to  the  chief  cities  of 
France  and  Italy  and  later  in  Spain,  as  well  as  to  the  Frank- 
fort book-fairs/' 

Bodley's  first  care  was  to  provide  a  book  for  the  proper 

*  Supplemented  and  legalised  by  various  Copyright  Acts  since. 
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recording  of  benefactors.  Among  the  donors  before  the 
opening  were  Lord  Buckhurst  (afterwards  the  Earl  of 
Dorset),  Lords  Hunsdon,  Montacute  and  Luroley;  William 
Gent,  who  gave  a  large  collection  of  books,  chiefly  medical, 
and  Sir  Walter  Cope,  who  gave  47  MSS.,  while  Lord 
Mountjoy  gave  £100  and  Lord  Cobham  £50.  Of  special 
interest,  because  of  its  provenance,  was  the  gift  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex :  on  his  way  back  from  the  expedition  to 
Cadiz  of  1596,  Essex  landed  at  Faro,  sacked  the  place  and 
set  fire  to  the  town,  but  saved  the  Bishop's  library ;  and  in 
1600  made  a  gift  of  it  to  Bodley.*  The  most  valuable 
acquisition  of  this  period  was  a  collection  of  81  Latin  MSS* 
from  the  Chapter  Library  of  Exeter,  given  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  They  are  beautiful  specimens  of  early  penman- 
ship, ranging  chiefly  from  the  eleventh  to  thirteenth 
century,  among  them  the  precious  relic  of  English  Church 
offices,  the  Service  book  given  to  Exeter  Cathedral  by  Bishop 
Leofric  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

When  the  Library  opened  its  doors  to  the  public  on 
November  8, 1602,  it  had  upward  of  2,000  volumes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1605  Catalogue  the  numbers  had  then  (end  of 
1604)  risen  to  5,249  printed  volumes  and  411  MSS. 

Thomas  James  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  first 
Keeper  of  the  Library,  a  position  he  held  till  1620*  His 
services  to  the  Library  were  great,  both  in  personal  service 
and  in  gifts  of  books. 

He  was  succeeded  by  John  Rous  (Rouse)  (Librarian 
1620-55),  who  appears  to  have  discharged  Ms  trust 
with  faithfulness,  and  is  best  known  as  the  friend  of 
Milton. 

Among  other  contemporaries  of  Bodley  who  gave  to  the 
Library  in  books  or  money  were  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  (MSS,),  Bacon,  aad 

*  For  a  fun  account  of  this  see  Bodleian  Quarterly  Rmm>  v»  3,  p.  a$$. 
Lyttoxx  Strachey's  description  of  this  modest  collection  as  "  the  curious 
beginning  "  of  the  Bodleian  is  a  picturesque  rather  than  accurate  statement 
(see  his  Elizabeth  and  Ess&x,  p.  1x5). 
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King  James  (his  own  works).    Among  the  most  noteworthy 
special  collections  up  to  the  Civil  War  were  : 

(1)  The  Barocci   Collection    (1629).     This  was   an  ex- 
tremely valuable  series  of  Greek  MSS.,  242  volumes,  bought 
from  Giacomo  Barocci,  a  gentleman  of  Venice,  and  then 
bought  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  presented  to  the  Library.    A  further  portion  of 
the  collection  (consisting  of  22  Greek  MSS.  and  two  Russian 
MSS.)  which  had  been  retained  by  the  Earl  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  given  by  him  to  the 
Library  in  1654. 

(2)  The  Roe  MSS.    Sir  Thomas  Roe  coUected  them  while 
he  was  ambassador  in  Turkey;  29  in  number,  all  except 
three  were  Greek. 

(3)  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  MSS.    A  collection  of  238  MSS. 
was  given  by  him  in  1634,  dealing  with  the  early  history 
of  science  in  England  and  with  the  general  history  of 
England. 

(4)  The  Laudian  MSS.  (1635-40).     This  was  by  far  the 
richest  collection  that  came  to  the  Library  in  this  period,  for 
Archbishop  Laud  had  used  his  wealth  and  position  to  collect 
a  really  valuable  library ;    he  sent  agents  to  the  East 
expressly  to  buy  Oriental  MSS.,  and  others  into  Germany  to 
profit  by  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  devastating  wars 
of  acquiring  the  treasures  of  dispersed  libraries.    The  MSS. 
given  by  Laud  amount  to  1,300  in  number,  and  are  in  more 
than  20  different  languages ;   they  include  many  items  of 
special  value  such  as  the  MS.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
containing  the  text  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  parallel  columns, 
dating  from  the  sixth  to  eighth  centuries. 

(5)  Robert  Burton's  Library.    The  bequest  (1640)  made 
by  the  author  of  "  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  "  was  that 
the  Library  might  take  any  books  that  it  lacked  from  his 
library.    It  contained  many  books  of  plays,  especially 
English,  a  class  of  books  which  the  Founder  had  almost 
prohibited,  so  that  the  Bodleian  is  indebted  to  Burton  for 
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some  of  its  rarest  and  most  curious  literature*  Among  his 
smaller  books  is  one  of  the  only  two  known  copies  of  the 
edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  of  1602. 

The  Civil  War  obviously  involved  a  break  in  normal 
university  life  at  Oxford  since  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Royalist  army.  The  Library  showed  its  loyalty  by  lending 
the  King  £500  out  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  chest.*  Rous,  as 
a  friend  of  Milton,  was  suspected  of  Puritan  sympathies,  but 
he  showed  himself  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  Founder's 
Statutes  by  refusing  to  allow  a  book  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Library,  even  when  asked  for  by  the  King.f 

When  Oxford  was  surrendered,  June  24, 1646,  the  Library 
was  preserved  from  any  possible  harm  from  fanatics  by 
General  Fairfax's  prompt  action  in  placing  a  good  guard  of 
soldiers  at  the  Library. 

The  falling  away  of  gifts  owing  to  the  civil  troubles  was 
almost  compensated  for  by  the  Selden  bequest  in  2654, 
comprising  his  Oriental  and  Greek  manuscripts,  and  about 
8,000  printed  volumes,  among  them  books  which  had  be- 
longed to  Ben  Jonson,  Dr.  Donne  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
This  collection  was  in  1659  Put »  &&  ^^w  wfog  O3a  the  west 
end  of  Duke  Humfrey's,  to  which  it  gave  its  name ;  the 
Laudian  MSS,  were  also  placed  in  this  end.  Other  accessions 
of  importance  in  this  century  by  gift  or  purchase  were : 

(i)  Lord  Fairfax's  bequest  The  Library ,  already  indebted 
to  the  great  Parliamentary  General  for  its  preservation  m 
1646,  was  in  1673,  at  his  death,  enriched  by  a  valuable 
bequest  of  MSS.  and  books,  including  the  collection  of 

1  This  sum  was  yearly  entered  in  the  Library  accounts,  as  a  debt  doe  by 
the  Crown,  down  to  1782. 

t  The  King  in  1645  wished  to  borrow  a  book  of  History  from  the  Library, 
and  sent  an  order  for  it  counter-signed  by  the  Vice~€ha&cell0r,  but  Boo* 
"  goes  to  the  King  and  shews  him  the  statutes,  which  being  read,  tike  King 
would  not  have  the  book  nor  permit  it  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Library, 
saying  that  it  was  fit  that  the  will  and  statutes  of  the  pious  founder  should 
be  religiously  observed/*  This  occurrence  formed  a  precedent  lor  a  like 
refusal  to  the  Protector  in  1654  by  Rous'  suoceeeor.  (One  of  the  *no«t 
stringent  statutes  of  the  Founder  is  that  against  removal  of  may  of  the 
books  out  of  the  Library.) 
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genealogical  MSS.  compiled  by  Roger  Dodsworth,  extending 
to  160  volumes. 

(2)  Gifts  from  Christopher,  Lord    Hatton    (1674),  con- 
sisting of  112  miscellaneous  and  valuable  MSS.,  including 
a  special  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.,  among  them  King 
Alfred's  translation  of  Gregory's  "  Pastoral  Care." 

(3)  The  Oriental  MSS.  of  Edward  Pococke,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  who  died  in  1691,  were  purchased  by  the 
University  for  £600 ;  as  also  another  large  Oriental  collec- 
tion for  £700,  acquired  by  Dr.  Robert  Huntingdon  while 
holding  the  post  of  chaplain  to  the  English  merchants  at 
Aleppo. 

The  Librarian  Rous  was  followed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow 
(1652-60) .  In  1660  Barlow  resigned  his  office  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Thomas 
Lockey  was  appointed,  to  be  succeeded  in  1665  by  Thomas 
Hyde,  who  had  held  the  post  of  Sub-librariaua  since  1659. 
He  resigned  in  1701,  being  "  weary  of  the  toil  and  drudgery 
of  daily  attendance  all  times  and  weathers,"  and  John 
Hudson  of  Queen's  was  elected. 

The  eighteenth  century  brought  some  great  collections  to 
the  Bodleian,  but  taken  as  a  whole  was  a  period  of  slackness 
in  administration  and  little  growth.  *  Of  the  librarians  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  we  have  a  detailed,  if  pre- 
judiced, picture  in  the  "  Diaries  of  Thomas  Hearne,"  who  was 
appointed  assistant  in  the  Library  in  1701,  and  was  forced  to 
resign  in  1713  because  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  His  unfavourable 
view  of  Hudson,  the  chief  Librarian  is,  however,  supported  by 
Z.  von  Uffenbach,  the  German  scholar,  who  spent  about  six 
weeks  in  Oxford  in  17104 

John  Price  in  his  long  tenure  of  office  (1768-1813)  seems 

*  The  librarians  in  the  eighteenth  century  were :  John  Hudson  (1701-19)  ; 
Joseph  Bowles  (1719-29) ;  Robert  Fysher  (1729-47) ;  Humphrey  Owen 
(x 747-68) ;  John  Price  (1768-18x3), 

f  Unfortunately  space  does  not  permit  of  quotations  from  Uffenbach's 
"  Travels/'  in  which  he  makes  caustic  comments  on  the  Library  and  staff. 
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to  have  left  little  trace  of  any  work  done  in  that  period. 
With  his  retirement  the  modern  era  began. 

The  chief  accessions  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  ; 

(i)  Bequest  of  Archbishop  Marsh  (1713)  •  consisting  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  Oriental  MSS.,  714  volumes. 

'(2)  Collection  of  the  well-known  antiquary  Thomas 
Tanner  (1736),  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  including  the  collection 
of  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  Dr.  Nalson,  made  between 
1640-60.  It  includes  a  large  series  of  letters  of  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War. 

(3)  The  MSS.  of  the  first  Earl  of  Clarendon,  bequeathed 
by  his  great  grandson,  the  most  valuable  collection  of  state 
papers  possessed  by  the  Bodleian,  and  the  main  source 
for  the  history  of  the  period. 

(4)  The  Rawlinson  Collection  (1755).    Rawlinson,  a  non~ 
juring  Bishop,  was  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the  Bodleian 
since   Laud  aad  Selden.     His  library   embraced  history 
in  .  all  its  branches,   including  heraldry   and  genealogy, 
biography  and  topography ;  the  printed  books  numbered 
1,800-1,900  and  the  MSS.  4,800,* 

(5)  The  Carte  papers  acquired  between  1753  and  1778. 
These  were  used  by  Thomas  Carte  for  his  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde  and  other  works,  and  are  of  particular  value 
for  the  history  of  Ireland. 

(6)  Many  early  editions  of  the  classics  purchased  at  the 
sale  of  the  library  of  Mapheo  PtaelH  at  Vemce  in  2789. 
Money  for  this  was  raised  by  a  public  appeal 

(7)  One  item  deserves  separate  mention  :    the  purchase, 
in  1793,  of  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  so-called  Gutenberg 
Bible  for  the  very  small  sum  of  £100. 

From  1790  onwards  gifts  increased  very  much  and 
purchases  from  1813  onwards.  Only  a  few  of  the  important 
accessions  can  be  mentioned  here* 

(x)  MSS.  belonging  to  the  distinguished  classical  scholar, 

*  It  also  included  Thomas  Hearoe's  diary  and  not*  book*  bought  by 
Rawlinson  in  1747  ;  and  T&e  Thurloa  Papers. 
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James  Philip  D'Orville,  1,750  volumes,  mostly  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  the  gem  of  the  collection  being  a  4°  MS.  of 
Euclid,  written  A.D.  889  They  were  purchased  in  1805. 

(2)  The  Gough  bequest  (1809).    This  was  the  topographi- 
cal collection  of  the  antiquary,  Richard  Gough,  including 
MSS.,  maps,  prints,  etc.,  and  his  printed  books  and  MSS.  on 
Saxon  and  Northern  literature;   a  bequest  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  those  of  Laud,  Selden  and  Rawlinson. 

(3)  MSS.    purchased   from   the   traveller,    Dr.    Edward 
Clarke,  for  £1,000,  a  small  but  very  choice  collection  of 
Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  procured  by  him  during  his  travels  in 
the  East ;  of  special  value  is  the  MS,  of  Plato's  Dialogues. 

(4)  Canonici  Collection  of  MSS.  purchased  in  Venice  in 
1817  for  £5,444,  a  purchase  unprecedented  in  greatness  in 
the  history  of  the  Library.    The  collection  was  formed  by 
Matheo  Canonici,  a  Venetian  Jesuit,  and  consisted  of  about 
2,045  MSS.,  Greek,  Latin  and  Oriental. 

(5)  The   Malone   Collection   (1821),   presented  by  Lord 
Sunderlin.    This  was  an  extensive  collection  of  English 
dramatic  literature  and  early  poetry  formed  by  Edmund 
Malone,  the  donor's  brother,  containing  a  great  number  of 
very  rare  pieces,  including  first  quartos  of  many  of  Shake- 
speare's plays. 

(6)  The  Hebrew  Collection.    Many  Hebrew  works  had 
come  with  Selden's  Library,  and  a  few  others  in  other 
manuscript  collections,  but  little  or  nothing  had  been  done 
to  advance  upon  that  beginning  till  the  purchase  in  1829 
at  Hamburg  for  £2,080  of  the  famous  Oppenheimer  Library, 
which  had  been  originally  formed  at  Hanover  by  the  cele- 
brated Rabbi  David  Oppenheimer  between  the  years  1690 
and  1730.    It  consisted  of  5,000  volumes,  of  which  780 
were  MSS.     Between  1844  and  1857  2>xo°  volumes  were 
added  to  this  collection  and  between  1857-68  another  1,500. 

(7)  The  Douce  Collection.    This  consisted  of  393  MSS., 
98  Charters,  17,000  printed  volumes  and  a  large  collection 
of  early  and  valuable  prints  and  drawings,  and  was  be- 
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queathed  by  Francis  Douce  in  1830.  Nearly  all  the  finest 
specimens  of  illumination  in  the  Library  are  derived  from  this 
collection ;  it  is  specially  rich  in  Bibles,  Horse,  Primers, 
Books  of  Common  Prayer  and  Psalters* 

(8)  The  Sanskrit  Collection.    The  foundation  of  this  was 
laid  by  the  purchase  in  1842,  for  £500,  of  the  MSS,  obtained 
by  Professor  Wilson  during  his  residence  in  India. 

(9)  The  Bruce  Collection  of  Oriental  MSS.  fotroed  by  the 
celebrated  traveller,  James  Bruce,  and  bought  for  £i»ooo  in 
1843,  consisting  of  26  Ethiopic  and  70  Arabic  MSS. 

(10)  The  Italian  Library  of  Count  Alessandro  Mortara  of 
about  1,400  volumes,  purchased  in  1852  for  £1,000*    He  had 
taken  up  his  abode  in  Oxford  ten  years  previously,  and  had 
drawn  up  a  catalogue  of  the  Italian  MSS.  in  the  Canonici 
Collection. 

(u)  The  printed  books  and  MSS,  at  the  Asiunolean 
Museum  were  handed  over  to  the  Library  in  1858.  They 
consisted  of  3,700  volumes,  including  those  of  Elias  Ashmole 
himself,  and  the  collection  made  by  Anthony  &  Wood,  which 
included  valuable  and  scarce  pamphlets  of  the  time. 

(12)  The  Shelley  Collection  was  presented  by  Jane,  Lady 
Shelley  (1893). 

(*3)  6.330  Sanskrit  MSS,,  presented  by  the  Maharajah  Sir 
Chandra  Shum  Shere,  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal  (1910). 

(14)  A  collection  of  editions  of  Dante,  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,   presented    by  Dr*    Paget  Toynbee   between 
1912-32. 

(15)  The  Backhouse  Chinese  Collection,    This,  consisting 
of  printed  and  manuscript  Chinese  works,  was  given  by  Sir 
Edmund  Backhouse  between  1913  and  1920* 

(16)  The   Bywater   Collection  on  Aristotle.    This  was 
bequeathed  by  Professor  Ingram  Bywater,  and  coaasisted  of 
about  4,000  volumes  on  Aristotle  and  his  commentators  and 
the  Humanist  scholars  up  to  1650, 

(17)  The  collection  bequeathed  by  the  Marquis  Curzon  of 
Kedleston  of  books  relating  to  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 
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Among  gifts  of  money  may  be  mentioned :  a  bequest  of 
£5,000  from  Mr.  Patrick  Murphy  (1914-5) ;  a  gift  of  £50,000 
from  Mr.  Walter  Morrison  (1920) ;  a  bequest  of  £5,000  from 
the  late  Earl  of  Brassey.*  The  gift  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  building. 

The  three  nineteenth  century  librarians  were  Bulkeley 
Bandinel  (1813-60) ;  Henry  Octavius  Coxe  (1860-81) ;  and 
E.  W.  B.  Nicholson  (1882-1912).  The  publication  of  the 
great  printed  catalogue  in  1843  was  the  most  important 
administrative  occurrence  during  the  tenure  of  office  of  Dr. 
Bandinel,  while  Coxe  will  be  chiefly  remembered  for  his 
catalogue  of  Greek  MSS.  Coxe  was  appointed  under- 
librarian  in  1838,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there ;  he 
was  a  fine  palaeographer.  Both  were  excellent  librarians  of 
the  old  scholarly  type,  but  not,  perhaps,  over-anxious  to 
fall  in  with  the  varied  demands  of  modern  requirements,  and 
the  Curators,  conscious  of  the  many  problems  awaiting 
solution,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  problem  of  book 
storage,  decided  to  select  a  librarian  of  a  new  type,  and  after 
much  research  and  anxious  deliberation  the  choice  fell  upon 
Nicholson,  a  candidate  favoured  by  Dr.  Jowett.  Among  the 
new  measures  introduced  by  him  during  the  first  seven  years 
of  his  administration  were  an  increase  in  staff,  the  intro- 
duction of  boy  labour,  a  new  code  of  cataloguing  rules,  the 
ttevelopment  of  the  subject  catalogue,  improvements  in  the 
binding  of  MSS.,  and  increase  in  the  facilities  for  readers. 
For  many  years  he  worked  hard  at  the  elaboration  and 
completion  of  the  subject  catalogue  and  the  shelf  classifica- 
tion of  the  books.f  He  was  much  in  favour  of  a  classed 
catalogue,  and  tried  to  speed  up  work  on  it  in  spite  of  the 
divergent  views  of  the  usefulness  of  this  form  of  catalogue 
in  a  University  Library.  Throughout  his  period  of  office 
he  had  ma#y  conflicts  with  the  university  authorities,  but 

*  The  Earl  had  in  1912  endowed  a  staff  for  the  revision  of  the  General 
Catalogue  of  Printed  Books, 

t  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Bodleian  classification  system  see 
Bodleian  Qttarterly  Record,  v,  i  (1916),  No.  10,  ix. 
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no  one  ever  questioned  his  single-minded  devotion  to  the 
Bodleian,  and  the  value  of  many  of  his  reforms  and  of  his 
schemes  for  the  future.  Important  works  carried  out  in  the 
Library  after  his  death — the  provision  of  the  new  reading 
room,  the  construction  of  the  underground  storage  chamber 
and  the  revision  of  the  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books — owed 
much  to  his  initiative.* 

Falconer  Madan,  1912-19,  who  succeeded  him,  had  been 
Sub-librarian  since  1880,  and  during  that  time  his  great  work 
was  the  production  of  the  Summary  Catalogue  of  Western 
MSS.,  of  which  the  volumes  covering  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  and  the  four  years  from  1901-4  were 
published  between  1895  and  1906*  "  Madan's  Ebrarianship 
fell,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two  years,  in  the  war 
period.  In  these  years,  with  depleted  staff  and  limited 
resources,  he  carried  through,  in  addition  to  administrative 
tasks,  the  fitting  up  and  arrangement  of  the  new  underground 
book-store,  improved  the  service  of  books  to  readers,  in- 
stituted the  Bodleian  Quarterly  Record  with  its  lists  of 
selected  new  accessions,  and  organised  a  great  Shakespearian 
exhibition.  ..."  In  his  retirement  (1919-35)  he  carried 
on  his  great  work  Oxford  Books ;  in  1931  i&e  third  volume, 
which  brought  the  work  down  to  1860,  was  published. 
"Oxford  Books  will  remain  one  of  the  major  works  of 
bibliographical  reference.  His  activities  as  a  collector  have 
a  permanent  memorial  in  his  collection  of  Oxford  books  now 
in  the  Sterling  Memorial  Library  at  Yale."  t 

Bodley's  Librarian  from  1919-31  was  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
A.  E.  Cowley,  whose  great  work  was  his  production  of  the 
Concfee  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Books.  It  was  dtudbag 

*  "  One  of  Mr,  Nicholson's  striking  characteristics  was  his  love  of  detail 
so  weH  exemplified  in  the  Bodleian  Staff-Kal**dar  [begun  under  that 
title,  1902— continued  as  Staff  Manual,  191:3—3  which  aa  proposed  to 
make  a  complete  guide  to  the  administration  of  the  Library  and  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  *  it  would  be  as  large  as  Kelly's  London  Direc- 
tory/ " 

t  See  obituary  notice  in  Librwy  A$*ocia*io#  Record,  Jane,  193.5,  PP* 
247-8. 
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his  period  of  office  that  the  Commission  was  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  Library  provision  in  Oxford  and  make 
recommendations  which  are  now  being  carried  out  under  his 
successor,  Dr.  H.  H.  E.  Craster. 

This  report,  with  its  findings  and  recommendations,  has 
been  dealt  with  under  the  Building  section. 

STATISTICS 

An  interesting  statistical  survey*  of  the  whole  Library 
was  carried  out  between  March,  1913,  and  February,  1916. 

ESTIMATES    OF    THE    SIZE    OF    THE    BODLEIAN 
AT  VARIOUS  DATES 


Chief  authority 

Year. 

Printed 

(if  known). 

End  of 

Total. 

Volumes. 

MSS. 

1605  Catal    . 

1604 

5,660 

5,249 

411 

James 

1620 

c.    16,000 

c.    15,000 

1,026 

1635  Catal    . 

1635 

c.    19,000 

c.    17,600 

C.     1,400 

1652  List 

1652 

16,075 

13,536 

2,539 

Madan 

1669 

Hearne 

1714 

36,085 

30,169 

5^916 

Rigaud 

1817 

c.  161,000 

150,000 

10-12,000 

1848 

220,000 

Bandinel 

1849 

240,000 

220,000 

20,000 

1867 

370,000 

345,ooo 

25,000 

1868 

350,000 

Nicholson     . 

1885 

c.  445,000 

c.  418,682 

26,318 

Nicholson     „ 

1887 

470,000 

Madanf 

*9*5 

1,049,206 

1.009,206 

40,000 

f  Separate  pieces  :  2,060,000  (printed). 
The  latest  figure  for  printed  books  is  c.  1,400,000.    The 
present  rate  of  growth  is  estimated  at  about  22,000  volumes 
a  year. 

SPECIAL  TREASURES  AND  WORKS  OF 

INTEREST 

The  Biblical  MSS.  of  the  Library  are  remarkable  both  for 
number  and  intrinsic  -worth.  Among  them  is  the  famous 
copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Codex  Laudianns,  already 
mentioned ;  the  Codex  Ebnerianus  of  the  whole  of  the  New 

*  An  account  of  it  wiU  be  found  in.  Bodleian  Quarterly  Record,  v.  i,  No,  9, 
pp.  254-62, 
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Testament,  which  came  from  Nuremberg  and  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century;  and  much  valuable  Old  Testament 
literature  is  contained  in  the  Oppenheimer  collection. 

The  Library  has  the  second  largest  and  most  valuable 
Shakespearian  collection  *  in  the  world,  including  70  out  of 
100  quartos  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  in  all  3,927  works 
contained  in  5,152  volumes.  A  Shakespeare  Exhibition  was 
held  in  1916 ;  its  rarest  pieces  were  the  unique  copy  of  the 
earliest  edition  of  his  first  work  (the  Venus  and  Adonis,  of 
1593)  and  the  original  MS.  of  the  first  life  of  him  by  John 
Aubrey,  written  about  1681.  An  item  of  great  interest  is  a 
supposed  signature  of  Shakespeare  on  the  title  of  an  Aldine 
edition  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses* 

Among  individual  volumes  of  special  interest  may  be 
mentioned :  a  Book  of  Hours  belonging  to  Mary  Tudor  and 
afterwards  to  Prince  Henry ;  it  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  is  very  beautifully  illuminated, 
and  has  an  inscription  in  Mary's  hand*  It  was  given  to  the 
Library  in  1615  by  Richard  Connock,  auditor  and  solicitor 
to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 

A  MS.  of  Lydgate's  Troy-book,  believed  to  be  the  copy 
which  the  poet  presented  to  his  royal  patron,  Henry  V ;  a 
MS.  of  French  Alexander  romances  and  of  Marco  Polo's 
travels,  in  part  richly  decorated  with  beautiful  paintings  oa 
a  cheque  red  background  of  gold  and  colour.  (As  this  was 
not  entered  in  the  Book  of  Benefactors  it  was  probably 
given  by  Bodley  himself,) 

Among  the  printed  books  may  be  mentioned  a  magnificent 
series  of  the  editiones  principes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  of  early  English  printing  a  fine  series  of  Caxtons, 
Pynsons  and  Wynkyn  de  Wordes. 

*  Owing  to  the  virtual  prohibition  of  the  Founder  against  accepting 

ays  for  the  Library  "  no  Shakespearian  item  occurs  in  the  Library 
alogues  of  1605  and  1620 ;  in  1635  ooe*  in  2674  three,  in  2738  six. 
At  last,  in  1821,  came  Lord  Sunderiin's  gift  of  the  library  o!  hit  deceased 
brother,  Edmond  Malone,  well  known  as  a  Shakespearian  scholar  and 
editor.  The  donation  at  once  placed  the  Bodleian  in  the  first  rank  in 
this  kind-  .  .  ."  (Bodleian  Quarterly  Revitw*  v.  *,  p,  338.) 
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THE  BUILDING 

The  old  University  Library,  named  after  Bishop  Cobhain 
who  planned  it,  was  housed  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  Old 
Congregation  House  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Mary's  Chancel ; 
it  was  furnished  ready  for  use  about  1410.  Owing  to  the 
generous  gifts  of  Humfrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  others, 
the  one  room  soon  proved  to  be  insufficient  and  the  Univer- 
sity looked  round  fot  better  quarters,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  providing  a  library  building  at  small  cost  by  adding 
a  second  storey  to  the  Divinity  School,  work  on  which  had 
been  begun  in  1427.  Accordingly  on  July  14,  1444,  a  letter 
was  sent  to  Duke  Humfrey,  informing  him.  of  the  plan  and 
formally  offering  him  the  title  of  Founder.  The  Duke  was 
graciously  pleased  to  add  to  his  former  benefactions  and 
contribute  £100  towards  the  fabric  and  "  all  the  Latyn 
bokes  that  he  had  "  to  furnish  its  shelves,  and  so  the  library 
was  called  after  him,  and  that  portion  still  retains  the  old 
name  of  Duke  Humfrey's  Library. 

Then  came  the  sad  break  in  the  history  of  the  University 
Library  :  the  books  were  removed  in  1550  and  in  1556  the 
room  was  cleared  of  the  bookshelves  and  benches  and  left  bare. 
It  was  this  room,  Duke  Humfrey's  Library,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  decided  to  fit  up  once  more  with  book-cases 
and  seats  in  readiness  for  the  books  he  was  so  diligently 
collecting  from  his  friends.  His  first  task  was  to  restore  the 
roof,  and  between  1598  and  1600  the  roof,  as  we  know  it 
to-day,  was  built,  and  the  shelving  and  seats  made  and  put 
in  place ;  his  old  College,  Merton,  had,  as  soon  as  he  made 
known  his  plans,  offered  timber  for  the  work.  This  room 
remains  much  as  it  was  in  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  day :  the 
beautiful  timbered  roof  is  divided  into  square  compartments 
on  each  of  which  are  painted  the  arms  of  the  University, 
while  on  bosses  that  intervene  between  each  compartment 
are  painted  the  arms  of  Bodley.  The  room,  86  feet  long 
by  32  feet  wide,  consists  of  a  passage  ten  feet  wide  between 
c 
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high  book-cases  which  make  a  recess  at  eacn  two  lighted 
window.*  The  books  remain  as  they  were  placed  on  these 
shelves  in  1612. 

Duke  Humfrey's  Library  still  remains  the  centre  of  the 
University  Library,  and  is  the  historic  link  between  the  old 
pre-Reformation  Library  and  the  modern  developments  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  foundation ;  happily  this  "  age-long 
historic  tradition  "  is  not  to  be  broken  even  by  the  planned 
modern  extensions  the  other  side  of  the  Broad. 

In  1605,  within  three  years  of  its  opening,  the  need  of 
more  shelf  room  for  books  and  more  seats  for  readers  had 
begun  to  be  acutely  felt.  In  1610  Bodley  began  a  new  wing 
for  the  Library  at  the  east  end ;  it  was  his  plan  to  make  this 
wing  only  the  west  side  of  a  "  compleat  quadrangular  pile/' 
which  should  be  used  for  the  new  schools.  This  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  University  and  work  begun  in  1613,  and 
Bodley  then  suggested  that  a  third  storey  should  be  added 
above  the  schools  for  a  Picture  Gallery,  with  the  idea  of  its 
being  available  ultimately  for  the  storage  of  books.  Thus 
the  Library  has  always  been  linked  with  other  University 
purposes,  and  though  the  Library  has  now  annexed  all  these 
buildings,  the  old  names  still  linger. 

Bodley's  new  wing  is  of  two  stories  only ;  the  ground  floor, 
the  Proscholium,  is  a  covered  walk,  the  upper  floor  is  the 
library  wing,  known  as  the  Arts  End,  giving  a  room  90  feet 
by  21  feet,  lit  by  three  large  windows  on  the  north,  east  and 
south.  The  roof  is  simitar  to  that  in  Duke  Humfrey's,  At 
the  southern  end  is  the  entrance  from  the  public  staircase. 
The  wall  space  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  galleries,  the 
floors  of  which  present  a  bright  ceiling  of  alternately  red  and 
blue  squares.  The  book-cases  were  ranged  against  the  walls ; 
this  style  was  coming  into  use  in  continental  libraries>f  but 

*  There  were  in  all  twenty  alcoves,  bat,  later,  two  at  each  end  wwe 
taken  for  librarians*  studies,  and  again  with  the  pressure  on  apace  two 
eastern  alcoves  were  taken  for  the  service  of  books. 

t  The  Escorial  Library  was  the  first  on  the  Continent  to  be  fitted  up 
like  this.  See  below,  p.  330. 
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this  is  the  first  instance  of  its  use  on  a  large  scale  to  be  found 
in  England. 

The  next  addition  to  the  Library  was  the  wing  at  the  west 
end  of  Duke  Humfrey's,  built  over  Convocation  House ; 
it  was  begun  in  1634  and  finished  in  1640.  It  was  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  the  Bodley  end  with  three  large 
windows.  It  was  in  this  wing  that  the  great  Selden  collec- 
tion was  placed  in  1659,  after  which  it  was  called  the  Selden 
End.  Bodley  left  money  in  his  will  for  the  building  of  this 
wing  and  for  the  third  storey  of  the  quadrangle.  Here  is  to 
be  found  "  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  bell." 

The  library  did  not  again  extend  itself  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1700  the  weight  of  the  wall  cases  in  Duke  Humfrey 
was  found  to  be  crushing  out  the  south  wall.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  consulted  and  under  his  direction  the  southern 
buttresses  were  enlarged.  In  1877  an  alarm  was  again 
raised  that  the  weight  of  these  side  shelves  was  crushing  out 
the  walls,  but  when  the  galleries  were  taken  down  it  was 
found  that  the  walls  had  not  budged  one  inch  since  they 
were  strengthened  in  1700-2. 

In  1789  the  Library  began  that  process  of  absorption 
of  the  suixounding  university  buildings  (which  is  still  con- 
tinuing)  by  taking  in  the  Anatomy  School ;  in  it  were  placed 
the  Greek  and  Biblical  manuscripts  and  the  fifteenth  century 
editions  of  the  classics,  and  it  was  given  the  name  of  the 
Auctarium.  In  1818  the  old  Law  School  was  fitted  up  as  an 
additional  room  for  manuscripts ;  in  1821  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Schools  Quadrangle  were  taken  over ;  and 
in  1828  some  additional  rooms  on  the  second  storey. 

From  1813  may  be  said  to  date  the  modern  period  when 
book  purchases  began  on  a  large  scale.  Before  that,  growth 
was  almost  entirely  from  gifts  and  the  operation  of  the  copy- 
right privilege,  though  this  had  been  slackly  enforced  in  the 
eighteenth  centjiry.  The  estimates  of  the  Library's  contents 
on  page  15  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  pressurfe  on  space. 
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In  1831  the  Picture  Gallery  was  re-roofed  and  re-floored, 
thus  unhappily  destroying  the  beautiful  timber  roof, 
modelled  on  that  of  Bodley's  main  block.  By  1860  all  three 
floors  of  the  three  sides  of  the  Quadrangle  had  been  taken 
over  for  book  storage  and  as  administrative  rooms,  and  still 
more  space  was  needed.  The  second  floor  of  the  Quad- 
rangle was  used  as  a  Reading  Room,  giving  seats  for  68 
readers.  This,  with  Duke  Humfrey's,  gave  a  total  number 
of  158  seats.  In  1855  a  comprehensive  plan  of  extension 
was  proposed,  but  it  was  dropped  when  the  loan  of  the 
Raddiffe  Camera  gave  temporary  relief.  This  building  was 
erected  1737-49  from  the  plans  of  James  Gibbs  at  the  cost 
of  and  for  the  use  of  the  Radcliffe  Trustees.*  The  ground 
floor,  a  sixteen-sided  arched  construction,  originally  open  to 
the  air,  supports  a  pillared  circular  room,  surmounted  by  a 
dome  and  cupola  soaring  to  a  height  of  140  feet.  It  was 
intended  to  house  an  independent  library  of  modern  books, 
which  would  supplement  the  Bodleian  collections,  But 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  purchases  were  restricted  to 
books  on  science  and  medicine*  Then  in  1860  the  scientific 
books  were  moved  from  it  to  the  University  Museum  in  the 
Parks,  and  the  building  generously  offered  as  an  additional 
reading  room  for  the  crowded  Bodleian.  In  1927  they 
transferred  the  freehold  to  the  University, 

Between  1860  and  1862  the  upper  floor  was  adapted  as  a 
Reading  Room ;  it  is  a  room  100  feet  in  diameter  with  a 
gallery  and  provided  seats  for  44  readers  below  and  72  seats 
in  the  gallery  above ;  the  centre  was  occupied  with  a  second 
copy  of  the  main  catalogue.  The  Camera  is  primarily  the 
Reading  Room  for  undergraduates,  and  is  open  from  10  to 
10.  The  walls  are  lined  with  reference  books, 

The  first  overflow  from  the  main  building  took  place  whea 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Camera  was  converted  into  a  book 
store;  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  annexation  of  the 

*  John  Raddiffe,  a  doctor  with  a  lucrative  Lenxdoa  piwtice,  *t  hit 
death  in  1714  bequeathed  part  of  his  large  fortune  to  Tn»*tee»  for  th* 
furtherance  of  learning  in  Oxford,  including  the  building  of  *  Ubrary. 
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*Sheldonian  basement  in  1889  and  the  Old  Ashmolean 
basement  in  1895.  "  In  1904  the  resources  of  the  neigh- 
bouring buildings  were  exhausted  and  the  basement  of  the 
distant  Examination  Schools  was  invaded.  In  1912  an 
Underground  Book  Store,  with  two  tiers  of  rolling  book-cases 
capable  of  holding  at  most  650,000  volumes  of  the  sizes  for 
which  it  is  used,  was  constructed  under  the  open  space 
between  the  Camera  and  the  Bodleian." 

In  1930  the  University  gratefully  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  whole  question  of  library  accommo- 
dation for  the  University,  and  afterwards  to  make  recom- 
mendations. In  1931  a  Report  was  offered  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  Vice-Chancellor  containing  (i)  A  survey 
of  the  present  library  position  ;  (2)  Recommendations  ;  and 
(3)  A  separate  minority  report. 

The  buildings  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bodleian  in 
1930  were  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  original  Bodleian. 

(2)  The  Raddiffe  Camera. 

(3)  The  Raddiffe  (Science)  Library.    (See  p.  20.)     In  1901 
it  was  transferred  to  a  new  building  near  by,  the  present 
Radcliffe  Science  Library,  which  the  University  owes  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Drapers'  Company. 

(4)  The  Library  of  the  Indian  Institute.     "  Its  library  has 
been  formed  round  the  Malan  Collection,  presented  to  the 
University  in  1885,  and  the  Monier  Williams  Collection,  pre- 
sented to  the  University  in  1895.     In  1927  this  Library  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Bodleian  Curators.  The  Library 
at  present  contains  about  25,000  volumes,  which  are  mostly 
housed  in  an  ample  main  reading  room  and  its  galleries." 

(5)  The  Library  of  Rhodes  House.     Rhodes  House  was 

*  The  Sheldonian  Theatre  lies  north-west  of  the  Schools  Quadrangle 
facing  on  to  the  Broad ;  it  was  built  in  1664-9  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  West  of  this  is  the  old  Ashmolean,  erected  1679-83  to  house 
the  books  and  curios  given  by  Elias  Ashmole.  The  books  were  later 
removed  to  the  Bodleian. 
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completed  in  1929.  From  the  outset  this  Library  has  come 
under  the  control  of  the  Bodleian  Curators,  and  books 
relating  primarily  to  the  history  and  literature  of  the  English 
speaking  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  are  transferred 
thither.* 

The  two  main  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  in 
regard  to  the  building  were  : 

(1)  "  The  continuance  of  the  historic  Bodleian,  mainly  as 
an  enlarged  range  of  reading  rooms/* 

(2)  "  The  concentration  of  storage  in  a  special  building 
on  the  Broad  Street  site/' 

The  Commission's  recommendations  were  approved,  The 
total  cost  of  the  scheme  was  estimated  at  £944,300  (£400,000 
for  the  Broad  Street  building),  and  towards  this  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  made  the  generous  offer  of  three-fifths  of 
the  total  if  the  University  collected  the  remaining  two-fif ths 
by  a  certain  date. 

The  smaller  part  of  the  scheme  was  carried  out  first :  on 
November  3,  1934,  a  new  wing  of  the  Radcliffe  (Science) 
Library  was  opened,  and  between  1934  and  1935  the  Rad- 
cliffe Camera  was  re-arranged  and  reconditioned,  f 

Then  came  the  preparations  for  the  Broad  Street  building* 
Sir  Giles  Gilbert  Scott  was  appointed  as  architect,  and 
preliminary  drawings  and  plans  were  approved  in  December, 

1935- 

The  proposed  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  solid  block, 
172  feet  square,  three  stories  high  on  all  four  fronts,  and 
carried  to  a  greater  height  in  the  centre.  The  central 
portion  of  the  building,  and  a  basement  under  the  whole 
area,  consists  of  stack. 

*  The  University's  library  far  the  study  of  modem  language*  is  part 
not  of  the  Bodleian  but  of  the  Taylor  Institution.  There  are  other  less 
important  libraries  of  special  University  Department*. 

f  A  re-arrangement  of  the  seats  enabled  54  extra  readers'  seats  to  be 
provided  (now  174  seats  in  all).  A  new  system  of  indirect  lighting  has 
also  been  installed  which,  combined  with  the  effects  of  a  complete  cleaning, 
reveal  the  architectural  masterpiece  of  James  Gibbe  to  Its  best  advantage. 
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"  The  frontages  axe  45  feet  high.  The  central  block  rises 
78  feet  above  ground  level,  but  is  well  set  back  on  all  sides 
so  as  to  be  hardly  visible  from  the  adjoining  streets.  There 
are  eleven  decks  of  stacks.  ...  A  tunnel  under  Broad 
Street  unites  the  new  building  with  the  old.  It  will  carry 
heating  pipes  and  telephone  lines  in  addition  to  a  mechanical 
carrier  for  book  conveyance  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
Library.  .  .  . 

"  ^  production  of  the  line  of  axis  of  the  Bodleian  quad- 
rangle determines  the  position  of  the  readers'  entrance  near 
the  east  of  the  south  or  Broad  Street  front.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  second  entrance  for  readers  in  the  centre  of  the  east  or 
Parks  Road  frontage.  .  .  . 

"  At  the  north  end  of  the  eastern  corridor  a  staircase  leads 
to  a  general  reading  room,  seated  for  70  or  80  readers,  which 
occupies  the  first  floor  of  the  north  range  and  looks  out  over 
Trinity  Garden.  A  top-lit  gallery  lies  parallel  to  the  reading 
room.  ...  It  will  eventually  contain  a  copy  of  the  general 
catalogue,  and  through  it  readers  will  be  admitted  to  the 
stack.  Above  and  below  the  reading  room  there  are 
research  rooms.  Carrels  are  provided  for  readers  along  the 
north  side  of  the  four  top  decks,  and  the  south  side  of  the 
two  top  decks  of  the  stack. 

''The  western  range  is  assigned  to  staff.  ,  .  .  The 
second  floor  is  given  up  to  the  Photographic  Department  and 
to  a  number  of  staff  work  rooms.  ...  It  is  calculated 
that  the  building  will  take  three  years  to  erect  and  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1939.  Alterations  to  the  old 
Bodleian  must  be  deferred  until  its  contents  have  been 
transferred  to  the  new  stack,  and  will  be  carried  out  during 
1940  and  1941,  .  .  ."  * 

CATALOGUES 

The  provision  of  a  general  catalogue  had  been  from  the 
first  contemplated  by  the  Founder.  In  1604  work  was  begun 

*  Craster :  Bodleian  Library  Extension  (in  Library  Association  Record, 
May,  193^.  PP*  185-90)* 
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on  the  preparation  of  the  printed  catalogue,  which  was 
finally  issued,  July,  1605,  with  a  dedication  to  Heniy, 
Prince  of  Wales. 

This  catalogue  merits  attention  as  the  first  general  printed 
catalogue  of  any  European  library,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  James  was  a  pioneer,  working  without  rules  or 
examples  for  his  guidance,  it  may  be  accounted  **  a  work  of 
no  inconsiderable  merit." 

The  second  printed  catalogue,  1620,  was  also  compiled  by 
James.  His  labours  indeed  merit  his  being  called  *'  the 
most  expert  cataloguer  of  his  day  "  ;  before  he  was  26  he 
had  compiled  a  catalogue  of  manuscripts  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  libraries,  a  work  which  was  shirked  by  the 
Colleges  till  a  few  years  ago ;  he  had  then  compiled  the  two 
printed  catalogues  mentioned  above,  and  in  addition  "  the 
very  exhaustive  subject  indexes  to  the  works  in  each  of  the 
four  Faculties,  for  which  he  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  contents  of  the  books,  .  ,  /' 

The  third  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  was  printed  in  1674, 

In  1738  a  fourth  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  appeared, 
compiled  by  J.  Bowles,  R.  Fysher  and  K  Langfoid,  in  two 
volumes. 

The  fifth  great  printed  catalogue  was  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Bandinel  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  it  was  published  in  1843  *nd  included 
all  the  printed  books,  exclusive  of  the  Gough  and  Douce 
libraries. 

This  was  the  last  General  Catalogue  to  be  published. 
After  this  the  size  of  the  Library  made  it  impossible  with 
the  funds  at  their  command  to  publish  a  complete  catalogue, 
and  in  1859,  a*ter  a  survey  of  cataloguing  methods  in 
England  and  abroad,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  British 
Museum  method  of  loose-leaf  volumes  and  movable  slips  for 
the  Main  Catalogue. 

In  1902  the  Curators  put  forward  the  revision  of  the  Main 
Catalogue  as  urgent  Between  1906  and  1920  £9,000  were 
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spent  on  revision  of  the  Bodleian  copy ;  then,  when  funds 
were  exhausted,  it  was  decided  to  start  a  fresh  catalogue  for 
books  published  in  and  after  1920.  Since  then,  therefore, 
there  have  been  two  main  catalogues,  one  up  to  1920  and 
one  from  1920  onwards,  a  duplicate  copy  of  each  being  kept 
in  the  Camera. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  revision  of  the  Main  Catalogue 
the  unrevised  duplicate  copy  from  the  Camera  was  taken 
to  the  Upper  Reading  Room  in  the  Bodleian,  while  the 
Bodleian  copy  was  removed  to  the  Cataloguing  room.  A 
short  title  catalogue  was  then  compiled  of  the  specially 
selected  undergraduate  library  for  use  in  the  Camera.  The 
revision  of  the  Main  Catalogue  is  expected  to  take  fifteen 
years.* 

Other  lists  and  catalogues  available  are :  select  list  of 
accessions  published  in  the  Bodleian  Quarterly  Record; 
hand-lists  showing  titles  and  arrangements  of  the  books  on 
the  shelves  ;  a  card  catalogue  of  music  ;  card  catalogues  at 
all  the  branch  libraries ;  catalogue  of  current  foreign  and 
colonial  periodicals  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  Oxford 
libraries  (1925),  catalogue  in  process  of  compilation  of  those 
books  in  the  University  that  are  not  in  the  Bodleian. 

In  a  Library  of  the  character  of  the  Bodleian,  the 
manuscripts  have,  naturally,  been  the  main  concern  of  the 
graduate  staff ;  at  present  both  sub-librarians  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  manuscripts.  The  first  two  printed 
catalogues  (1605  and  1620)  contained  manuscripts  as  well  as 
printed  books,  since  Bodley  would  not  allow  the  manuscripts 
to  be  separated  from  the  printed  books  even  in  the  shelf 
arrangement.  The  first  special  catalogue  of  manuscripts  is 
Bernard's  brief  Catalogue  of  1697,  which  is  still  the  only 
systematic  account  for  some  thousands  of  the  earlier 
acquisitions. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  see  R.  H.  Hill :  Library  provision  in  Oxford  ; 
the  scheme  in  progress  (in  Library  Association  Record,  April,  1934, 
PP- 
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Little  was  done  towards  cataloguing  the  Oriental  section 
of  manuscripts  till  the  eighteenth  century,  when  in  1787  a 
beginning  was  made  by  John  Uri,  a  Hungarian.  This  work 
was  carried  on  by  Alexander  NicolL  He  compiled  part  II 
of  the  General  Catalogue  of  Oriental  MSS.  (begun  by  Uri), 
which  was  published  with  60  pages  of  corrections  and 
additions  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  1835.  Dr.  Nicoll  also  compiled 
a  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  of  Dr.  Edward  Clarke, 
acquired  by  the  Library  in  1809, 

The  great  series  of  Quarto  Catalogues  (see  list  below)  was 
begun  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  completed, 
as  far  as  the  Western  MSS,  went,  during  the  tenure  of  office 
of  H,  O.  Coxe.  He  himself  was  responsible  for  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Greek  MSS.  The  MSS.  were  dealt  with  either 
by  classes  (the  Greek,  the  Latin,  etc.)  or  by  collections,  e.g. 
Canonici,  1854 ;  Laud,  1858  ;  Tanner,  1860  ;  Rawlinson, 
1862-1900;  Digby,  1883, 

"  In  1890,  as  the  progress  of  the  Quarto  Catalogues  was 
slow,  it  was  decided  to  produce  a  Stimmary  Catalogue  of 
Western  MSS*,  which  should  list  all  the  manuscripts  and 
briefly  describe  those  which  were  not  covered  by  the 
Quartos.  So  far  volume  2,  part  i,  and  volumes  3-6  have 
been  published/* 

CATALOGUES  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS 

James's  First  Catalogue.  1605*  (Catalogus  librorum  biblio- 
thec&  publics  quam  .  .  .  T.  Bodleius  ...  in  Academia 
Oxoniensis  nuper  instituit  .  .  .  Auctore  Thoma  James* 
Oxoniae.  1605*) 

James's  Second  Catalogue.    1620* 

Appendix  to  the  above.    By  J.  Rons*    1635, 

Third  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.  By  Thomas  Hyde* 
1674- 

Fourth  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.    1738.    a  vois. 

Fifth  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.    1843*    3  vols, 

Catalogue  of  the  Malone  collection.    1836* 
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Catalogue  of  the  Douce  collection.     1840. 
Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Printed  Books.     1929. 
Current  foreign  and  colonial  periodicals  in  the  Bodleian  and 
in  other  Oxford  libraries.     1925. 

CATALOGUES  OF  THE  MSS, 

Catalogue  of  the  Orville  MSS.  and  printed  books.     1806. 
Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  begun  by  J.  Uri,  finished  by 

A.  Nicoll  and  corrected  by  E.  B.  Pusey.     1787-1833. 
Catalogue  of  the  Ashmole  MSS.     1845-66. 
Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  issued  in  parts  from  1845 

onwards :  Latin ;  Greek ;  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  Canonici 

collection ;    the  Tanner  MSS. ;     the  Rawlinson  MSS.  ; 

Syriac  ;   Ethiopian  ;   Sanskrit ;   MSS.  of  Kenelm  Digby  ; 

MSS.    of   Elias   Ashmole ;    Italian   MSS.    of   Canonici  ; 

Hebrew  MSS. ;   Persian,  Turkish  and  Hindustani  MSS.  ; 

the  Armenian  MSS. 

Summary  Catalogue  of  the  Western  MSS.    1895. 
Catalogue  of  the  Malay  MSS. 

ADMINISTRATION 

During  his  lifetime  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  retained  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Library  almost  entirely  in  his 
his  own  hands,  but  being  solicitous  in  all  things  for  its 
welfare  he  entrusted  its  future  care  and  government  to  a 
permanent  board  of  Curators,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  a 
formal  visit  to  the  Library  every  8th  of  November  "  and 
survey  the  state  thereof  in  every  point." 

The  Bodleian  Library  is  part  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Curators  composed,  according 
to  the  Founder's  regulations,  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Proctors  and  the  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity,  Civil  Law, 
Medicine,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  which  have  been  added 
certain  elected  members  (Fellows  and  Heads  of  Colleges) 
who  are  elected  for  a  certain  period  of  years. 
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The  officially  named  departments  are  the  Department  of 
Western  MSS.  and  the  Oriental  Department ;  at  the  head 
of  the  former  is  the  Senior  Sub-librarian,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  latter  is  one  of  the  Senior  Assistant  Librarians.  The 
superintendence  of  the  modern  printed  books  received  under 
copyright  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Junior  Sub-Librarian. 

The  hours  of  opening  laid  down  by  the  Founder  in  the 
Statutes  were  8  to  n  and  2  to  5,  in  the  winter  the  afternoon 
hours  being  i  to  4,  every  day  in  the  year  except  Sundays 
and  public  holidays.  In  1768  these  hours  were  changed 
to  8  to  2  and  3  to  5  in  the  summer  and  9  to  3  in  the  winter. 
In  1813  the  hours  were  fixed  at  9  to  4  in  the  summer  and 
10  to  3  in  the  winter,  and  in  1874  9  to  3  in  November, 
December,  January ;  9  to  4  February,  March,  April ; 
9  to  5  in  other  months,  the  hours  being  decided  by  the  day- 
light hours,  since  up  till  1929  no  artificial  light  had  been 
installed  in  the  reading  rooms  of  the  Bodleian.  Since  the 
introduction  of  electric  light  the  hours  of  opening  have  been 
9  to  7  throughout  the  year.  The  RadclifiEe  Camera  has  from 
the  start  been  open  from  10  to  10. 

Applications  for  photography  have  to  be  made  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Librarian,  and  then  the  work  done 
through  the  Printer  to  the  University  Press* 

STAFF 

The  first  Librarian  was  appointed  in  1601  at  a  salary  of 
£20  a  year.  In  1606  Dr.  James  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
appointment  of  the  first  Under-Keeper  of  the  Library, 
though  he  was  not  competent  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Keeper,  in  whose  absence  the  attendance  of  a  specially 
appointed  deputy  continued  to  be  required. 

In  1645  the  stipends  of  the  Librarian  and  other  stag 
amounted  to  £51  6s.  8d,  of  which  the  Librarian  received 
£33  6s.  8d.,  the  second  Keeper  £10,  and  the  Janitor  £8. 
In  1666  an  assistant  began  to  be  regularly  employed  in 
addition  to  the  second  Keeper  at  a  salary  of  £8, 
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The  staff  remained  little  changed  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century,  but,  with  the  appointment  of  Bandinel 
in  1813,  the  staff  was  re-organised  and  put  on  a  better 
financial  footing.  The  Librarian's  stipend  was  increased  to 
£400,  two  Sub-Librarians  instead  of  one,  not  under  the 
degrees  of  M.A.,  were  appointed  with  salaries  of  £150  ;  there 
were  also  to  be  two  assistants,  B.  A.s  or  undergraduates,  with 
salaries  of  £50  each,  and  a  Janitor  at  £20.  These  salaries 
were  gradually  raised  during  the  nineteenth  century  till  in 
1873  the  Librarian's  stipend  was  £1000  and  the  Sub- 
Librarians  £400. 

The  duties  of  all  members  of  the  staff  are  given  in  detail 
in  a  staff  manual  revised  and  re-published  from  time  to  time. 

The  present  staff  are  as  follows : 

Bodley's  Librarian,  2  Sub-Librarians  (of  which  the  Senior 
is  Keeper  of  Western  MSS.). 

BODLEY  AND   CAMERA 

12  Senior  Assistants,  2  Special  Assistants,  7  Assistants 
(Grade  I,  Grade  II  and  Junior),  16  Library  Clerks,  7  Book- 
fetchers,  13  Boys,  7  Binders,  8  Janitorial  Staff. 

RADCLIFFE  LIBRARY 

12  (including  one  Superintendent  and  the  rest  Assistants, 
Boys,  etc,), 

RHODES  HOUSE  LIBRARY 
6  (including  one  Keeper,  one  Senior  Assistant,  etc.), 

INDIAN  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY 
3  (including  i  Librarian,  i  Assistant,  i  Boy). 

Senior  Assistants  must  all  be  graduates  before  appoint- 
ment. The  rest  of  the  staff  are  variously  recruited.  Boys 
are  engaged  when  they  leave  school  at  the  age  of  14  or  15. 

FINANCE 
The  expenses  of  the  Library  were  entirely  met  by  Bodley 
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during  his  lifetime,  and  he  provided  for  its  endowment  at  his 
death  by  the  purchase,  May  31,  1609,  of  the  manor  of 
Hindons  by  Maidenhead,  worth  annually  £91  ios.,  and  with 
tenements  in  London  which  would  add  annually  the  sum 
of  £40  to  that  amount.  This  property  was  sold  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  sum  invested  in  Consols, 

Owing  to  the  supply  of  copyright  books  from  the 
Stationers'  Company,  money  was  only  needed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  books,  and  for  this  and  all  special  purchases 
there  was  only  the  method  of  special  grant  or  voluntary 
contributions.  This  lack  of  regular  provision  for  book 
purchase  continued  till  1780,  when  a  statute  was  passed  by 
which  a  small  addition  was  made  to  the  matriculation  fees, 
and  an  annual  contribution  levied  on  all  graduates  towards 
the  support  of  the  Library.  At  first  this  combined  source 
of  income  yielded  about  £460  a  year ;  by  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  yielded  upwards  of  £2,000  a  year* 

The  Library  has  always  been  open  freely  to  scholars  of  all 
nations  ;  in  1713,  9$.  in  fees  was  exacted  from  every  stranger 
admitted  to  read  in  the  Library,  which  was  divided  among 
the  librarians,  but  this  was  dropped  later  in  the  century. 

In  1841  the  Library  received  a  valuable  money  endow- 
ment :  a  bequest  of  £36,000  by  the  Rev,  Robert  Mason  of 
Queen's*  One  room  devoted  to  rarities  has  been  styled  the 
Mason  Room  after  him. 

Between  1826  and  1842  there  was  a  total  of  £26,207 
spent  on  the  purchase  of  books  and  MSS.,  and  £14*090  on 
salaries. 

The  income  for  1930  was  derived  as  follows ; 

Bodleian    Estate     (Endowment    and 

Benefactions) 

University  General  Fund    . 
Government  Grant     , 
College  Grants  .        .        . 
Minor  receipts  (Sightseers  fees,  etc*) 

£23,800 
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The  expenditure  was  as  follows  : 

Salaries,  wages  and  pension 

Repairs,  fittings,  etc. 

Heat,  light,  water 

Printing  (including  "1920"  Catalogue 

stationery,  etc.) 
Purchases  of  MSS.  books  and  periodi 

cals 

Binding 


Grants  to  the  branch  libraries  were  allocated  as  follows 
(1930)  : 


£15,050 
950 
800 

1,650 

3,850 
3,050 


Radcliffe  (Science)  Library 
Rhodes  House  Library        . 
Indian  Institute  Library     . 
Law  Library      .         .         . 
Maitland  Library       .         . 


£3,400 

3,275 

450 

150 

125 

£7,400 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

HISTORY:   THE   COLLECTIONS   AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  is  one  of  the  great 
deposit  libraries  of  the  country,  and  it  has  a  continuous 
history  dating  back  to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  one  way 
it  was  more  fortunate  than  Oxford,  since  it  suffered  no  break 
in  its  book  collections  at  the  Reformation,  and  still  possesses 
books  bequeathed  to  the  University  in  1415,  but  in  other 
ways  it  has  been  less  favoured  :  it  has  had  no  founder  like 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  and  throughout  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  it  was  no  one's  special  care,  so  that 
its  precious  stores  were  sadly  depleted  by  theft,  and  though 
it  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  copyright  from  1661  it  never 
ocupied  the  place  of  a  national  library  which  the  Bodleian 
Library  did  down  to  the  ninteenth  century. 

1424  is  the  date  usually  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the 
University  Library,  though  references  to  collections  of  books 
at  Cambridge  date  back  far  earlier.  A  catalogue  compiled 
in  or  about  this  year  contains  122  items.  In  1463  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Librarian  should  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  403,  from  the  rent  of  the  School  of  Canon  Law.  By  1473 
the  Library  contained  330  volumes.  The  greatest  bene- 
factor of  the  Library,  and  the  man  who  might  make  a  good 
claim  to  the  title  of  Founder,  was  Thomas  Rotherham, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York — he  was 
also  Master  of  Pembroke,  Chancellor  of  the  University  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  the  Realm.  In  1475  his  name  was 
enrolled  by  a  grateful  University  "  among  its  principal 
benefactors,  because  he  had  completed  the  schools  together 
with  a  new  library  over  them,  which  latter  he  had  furnished 
r>  33 
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with  everything  needful,  and  enriched  with  volumes  of 
great  value."  The  "  volumes  of  great  value  "  were  a  gift  of 
200  volumes,  many  of  which  still  remain  in  the  Library  ;  and 
at  his  death  in  1500  he  left  a  large  number  of  additional 
volumes. 

The  Library  then  fell  on  evil  days,  as  the  two  catalogues 
made  in  the  year  1573  revealed.  But  Dr.  Andrew  Perne, 
Master  of  Peterhouse  (died  1589),  set  himself  to  rehabilitate 
the  Library ;  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  University  offering 
gifts  of  books  to  fill  up  the  empty  stalls,  and  persuaded 
others  of  his  friends  to  give  likewise,  among  them  the 
Bishops  of  Durham  and  Winchester,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  and 
Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  gave 
20  MSS.  and  25  printed  books.  In  1581  Theodore  Beza 
presented  the  famous  Codex  of  the  Gospels,  which  has  ever 
since  borne  his  name  ;  in  1591  Dr.  Thomas  Lorkin,  Regius 
Professor  of  Physic,  gave  a  valuable  collection  of  medical 
works,  about  140  in  number;  Lord  Burghley  gave  during 
his  Chancellorship  (1559-98)  a  number  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  in  law  and  medicine ;  and  Lord  Lumtey  made  a  gift 
of  books  and  duplicates  from  his  own  library  promised 
ten  years  before. 

The  most  important  accessions  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were: 

(1)  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  gift  of  the  Oriental 
MSS.  from  the  library  of  Thomas  Erpenius,  the  distinguished 
linguist. 

(2)  The  library  of  Richard  Holdsworth,  Master  of  Em- 
manuel College.    It  was  originally  intended  for  his  own 
college,  but  it  passed  eventually  in  3:664  to  the  University ; 
it  consisted  of  10,095  volumes,  including  186  MSS. 

(3)  The  Waldensian  MSS.    These  had  been  collected  by 
Samuel  Morland,  who  had  been  Cromwell's  envoy  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  used  in  his  "  History  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  the  valley  of  Pieniont,"  published  in  1658. 
These  unique  MSS.,  containing  portions  of  the  Bible,  religious 
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treatises  and  poems  in  the  earliest  remains  of  the  Waldensian 
language,  all  of  the  greatest  historical  and  philological 
interest,  given  to  the  Library  in  1658,  were  later  completely 
forgotten  and  lost  to  sight  until  their  discovery  by  Henry 
Bradshaw  in  1862. 

(4)  The  Henry  Lucas  Library  (1664),  comprising  some 
4,000  volumes  of  historical  works,  voyages  and  travels. 

(5)  Tobias  Rustat,  Yeoman  of  the  King's  Robes,  gave,  in 
1666,  £1,000  to  be  laid  out  on  land,  the  rent  being  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  books*    This  was  the  first  endowment 
of  the  Library. 

(6)  John   Hacket,   Bishop   of   Coventry  and   Lichfield, 
bequeathed  1,000  volumes  to  the  Library  (1670). 

During  the  Civil  Wax  Cambridge  was  naturally  the 
favoured  University  of  the  Parliamentary  party.  In  1645 
Parliament  granted  their  request  for  the  library  of  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft,  which  was  later  sent  to  them  (though  it 
had  to  be  returned  after  the  Restoration),  and  in  1647  the 
Commons  passed  resolutions  to  spend  £2,000  on  the  Library 
and  £500  on  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  Hebrew  books 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  an  Italian  Rabbi,  Isaac 
Pragi.  The  former  resolution  did  not  take  effect,  but  the 
latter  was  entrusted  to  Selden  and  Lightfoot  to  cany  out. 
They  were  also  favoured  with  the  Waldensian  MSS. 

In  spite  of  these  generous  benefactions,  however,  the 
Library  did  not  prosper,  and  contemporary  accounts  of  it 
make  depressing  reading  and  cannot  have  encouraged 
benefactors.  By  1683  the  missing  books  had  become  such 
a  scandal  that  a  Grace  of  Senate  was  passed  ordering  all 
books  to  be  returned* 

The  cause  of  this  neglect  of  the  Library  and  the  conse- 
quent abuses  which  were  to  continue  for  another  century 
was  the  lack  of  proper  regulations  for  the  Library  and  of 
authorised  persons  or  bodies  to  enforce  them.  Individual 
scholars  were  full  of  praise  for  the  permission  to  borrow 
books,  but  without  proper  supervision  this  led  to  the 
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grossest  abuses  culminating  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  it  was  found  that  books  had  been  removed  by  the  cart- 
load. In  contrast  to  the  strict  injunction  at  the  Bodleian 
that  the  Keeper  must  always  be  present  when  the  Library 
was  open  (or  a  deputy  appointed  by  the  Curators)  the 
chief  library  keeper  at  Cambridge  was  only  obliged  to 
attend  two  hours  a  day  in  the  summer  and  one  hour  in  the 
winter. 

Of  the  seventeenth  century  librarians,  eight  in  all,  we 
know  that  Abraham  Wheelock  (1629-53)  was  employed  by 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  the  Norfolk  antiquary,  to  copy  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS. ;  that  William  Moore  (1653-8)  "  made  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  MSS.  in  the  public  library,  except  the 
Oriental,  writing  the  whole  with  his  own  hand,  notwith- 
standing a  severe  illness  "  ;  that  T.  Smith  (1658-61)  was  a 
friend  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
by  Henry  Power  of  Christ's  College,  Smith  being  described 
as  "  a  learned  and  pugnacious  theologian,"  who  disputed 
publicly  in  Cambridge  against  George  Fox  and  the  Quakers, 
and  who  attacked  Bunyan ;  that  in  consequence  of  the 
scandal  of  1683,  when  the  Senate  ordered  all  books  to  be 
returned,  Robert  Peachey  (1667-83)  resigned;  that  Dr, 
Laughton  (1685-1712)  "( or  as  they  pronounce  it  Laffton)  " 
was,  according  to  Z.  von  Ufienbach,  who  visited  Cambridge 
as  well  as  Oxford,  extolled  for  "  his  great  learning  and 
courtesy/'  "  Kara  avis  in  his  terns/'  adds  Uffenbach. 

The  chief  event  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  pre- 
sentation by  George  I,  in  1715,  of  the  library  of  John  Moom, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  containing  30,755  volumes,  includixxg  1,790 
MSS.,  and  purchased  by  the  King  for  £6,450.*  "This 

*  A  reward  for  the  University's  devotion  to  the  Hanowian  cause, 
which  gave  occasion  for  the  following  well-known  epigram ; 

"  King  George,  observing  with  judickms  eyes 
The  state  of  both  his  universities, 
To  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse ;  and  why  ? 
H*at  learned  body  wanted  loyalty. 
To  Cambridge  books  he  sent,  as  well  discerning 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning/" 
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collection/'  wrote  Henry  Bradshaw,  "  was  more  than 
double  the  whole  of  the  then  existing  library ;  and  it  was 
the  means  of  altering  the  whole  face  of  the  University 
buildings." 

Nothing,  however,  was  done  immediately  to  arrange  this 
vast  new  accession,  which  indeed  was  entirely  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  existing  staff.  Twelve  years  after  its  arrival 
a  correspondent  of  Hearne's  wrote  to  him  that  "  the  Univer- 
sity Library  is  not  yet  put  into  any  order."  In  1731  a 
considerable  theft  of  books  was  perpetrated  by  Dr.  Nichols, 
of  Trinity  Hall ;  in  1735  it  was  found  that  large  depredations 
had  been  made  upon  the  books  presented  by  King  George. 
"  It  was  discovered  that  2,000  of  these  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  Jonas  Thompson,  of  the  city  of  York,  gentle- 
man. On  discovery  an  attempt  was  made  to  ship  them 
beyond  seas."  In  1748,  902  volumes  were  reported  as 
missing  from  the  old  library. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  Library  grew  steadily 
both  by  benefactions  and  by  the  operation  of  the  Copyright 
Act.  In  1829  the  Rev.  John  Manistre  bequeathed  £5,000 
for  the  purchase  of  books;  in  1859  the  Baumgartner 
collection  of  MSS.  was  given,  mainly  MSS.  of  Strype  and 
Patrick  collected  by  Dr.  Knight  (a  catalogue  of  them 
appeared  in  1867) ;  in  1886  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  Ambassador 
at  Pekin,  1871-83,  presented  his  library  of  Chinese  books 
(4,300  volumes)  * ;  between  1867  and  1886  Henry  Bradshaw, 
University  librarian,  gave  his  collections  of  Irish  and  liturgi- 
cal books,  f  besides  adding  nearly  a  hundred  volumes  to 


Followed  by  the  counterblast  on  Oxford  : 

"  The  King  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse 
For  Tories  know  no  argument  but  force, 
With  equal  skill  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent 
For  Whigs  admit  no  force  but  argument." 

*  For  an  account  of  this  see  article  by  Dr.  H,  A.  Giles  in  the  Cambridge 
Review,  November,  1902. 

t  It  was  in  1772  that  the  unique  Sarum  Breviary  printed  at  Venice,  in 
1483,  was  lost ;  found  by  Bradshaw,  when  librarian,  at  the  BibliothAque 
Nationale. 
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the  "  Early  Printed  Books  "  ;    in  1888  Dr.  John  Venn  of 
Caius  College  gave  his  library  of  early  books  on  logic,  of 
more  than  1,000  volumes;    in  1894  Samuel  Sandars,  for- 
merly of  Trinity  College,  bequeathed,  besides  a  number  of 
books  and  MSS.,  £500  for  the  exclusive  purchase  of  Early 
English  books,  and  also  left  £2,000  to  found  a  Readership 
in  Bibliography,  Palaeography,  etc. ;    in  1898  Dr.  Charles 
Taylor,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  gave  a  quantity  of 
Hebrew  MSS.  brought  from  the  Genizah  of  Old  Cairo,  and 
at  his  death  ten  years  later  his  widow  added  some  300  of 
his  Hebrew  books,  many  of  them  rare  editions  or  fine 
specimens  of  printing;    in  1902  Lord  Acton's  library  of 
nearly  60,000  volumes  was  presented  by  Viscount  (then  Mr.) 
Morley  (further  details  of  this  will  be  given  below ) ;    in 
1910  J.  W.  Clark,*  Registrary  1891-19x0,  bequeathed  his 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  books  and  papers  relating 
to  the  history  of  Cambridge ;  in  1912  the  University  received 
through  the  liberality  of  Sir  Ernest  Satow  and  Mr.  W.  G, 
Aston  two  collections  of  Japanese  books,  together  nearly 
10,000  volumes;  in  1908  and  1917   Francis  Jenkinson, 
University   Librarian,    gave    a    great   number    of    early 
printed  books,  and  to  them  Mr.  John  Chsxrington  added 
in  1917  and  1920  his  own  splendid  collections,  and  Sir 
Stephen  Gaselee  his  in  1936;  in  1933,  by  the  will  of  Sir 
Robert  Forsyth  Scott,  Master  of  St  John's,  the  Library 
became  one  of  the  richest  in  Bunnese  MSS-  in  Europe; 
the  latest  benefaction  is  from  Mr.  A,  W.  Young,  consist- 
ing of  150  volumes,  mostly  Bibles  and  Testaments,  of 
typographical  value,  including  a  copy  of  the  42-line  Bible. 
Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  endowment  are 
William  Aldis  Wright,  W,  W.  Rouse-Ball  and  Ptofessor 
Ashley  Bevan,  who  eash  bequeathed  £ro,ooo  ;  Sir  Peraval 
Laurence,  who  left  about  £30,000  to  the  Library,  and  Arthur 
Wilson-Barkworth>  who  bequeathed  over  £9,000  for  the 
purchase  of  books. 
*  Well  known  for  ais  classic  on  library  fittings  "  Tha  care  of  booka." 
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The  history  of  the  Library  in  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  centred  round  the  work  and  influence  of 
its  celebrated  librarian,  Henry  Bradshaw,  noted  for  his 
scholarship  and  his  bibliographical  methods.  Entering  the 
Library  as  an  assistant  in  1856  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
employed  to  arrange  and  catalogue  the  manuscripts,  and 
during  the  next  seven  years  he  taught  himself  not  only  to 
read  manuscripts  of  all  ages  and  countries,  but  he  also 
evolved  the  "  natural  history  method  "  *  of  bibliography,  a 
method  "  carried  on  there  by  his  successor,  Francis  Jenkin- 
son,  who  being  a  distinguished  entomologist,  as  well  as  a 
scholar,  was  prepared  to  appreciate  the  idea."  Many  of 
the  MSS.  had  not  been  touched  since  they  had  been  given  to 
the  Library  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century,  and 
had  been  entirely  forgotten  and  many  were  the  hidden 
treasures  he  brought  to  light,  notably  the  Waldensian  MSS., 
already  mentioned,  and  several  valuable  Irish  MSS. 

The  incunabula  were  first  segregated  as  a  collection  by 
Bradshaw,  and  he  was  able  to  add  largely  to  the  collection 
by  judicious  purchases  at  the  Meyer,  Culeinann,  Vergauwen 
and  other  important  sales.  He  also  contributed  freely  by 
gifts  himself  "  and  it  is  mainly  due  to  his  acumen  and  en- 
thusiasm that  the  Library  to-day  possesses  such  a  remark- 
able series  of  books  printed  in  the  Low  Countries  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century."  f 

By  1867,  when  the  post  of  University  librarian  was 
vacant,  Bradshaw's  reputation  in  the  world  of  learning  was 
established  and  he  was  unanimously  appointed  to  that  office, 
which,  unfortunately,  owing  to  an  early  death  he  only 
occupied  till  1886, 

*  That  is  the  placing  and  dating  of  books  by  typographical  comparison, 
a  product  of  Darwin ;  it  was  first  applied  to  the  historical  classification 
of  books  by  Bradshaw,  but  was  first  worked  out  on  a  large  scale  by  Robert 
Proctor,  who  examined  all  the  incunabula  at  the  British  Museum  (see  A. 
Esdaile.  Manual  of  Bibliography,  pp.  21-2). 

f  In  connection  with  this  collection  may  be  mentioned  the  unique 
Costerianum  acquired  about  1920 ;  it  is  a  complete  copy  with  the  note 
of  an  English  owner,  one  John  Prout  of  Calais. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Jenkinson,  1886-1923,  a 
devoted  disciple  of  his  methods.  The  chief  events  during 
this  time  were  the  creation  of  two  new  posts  in  the  Library, 
those  of  secretary  and  of  a  curator  of  Oriental  MSS. ;  the 
arrival  of  the  Acton  library,  for  which  a  special  staff  had  to 
be  organised  and  special  rooms  requisitioned ;  and  the  form- 
ation of  the  War  collection,  which  owed  its  inception  entirely 
to  Jenkinson. 

The  chief  problem  of  the  century  here,  as  at  Oxford,  was 
that  of  book  storage,  and  much  of  Jenkinson's  time  was 
taken  up  with  considering  the  alternative  plans  of  extension 
of  the  old  buildings  and  an  entirely  new  building,  which 
latter  was  the  plan  he  favoured. 

Jenkinson  was  succeeded  by  A.  F.  Scholfield,  the  present 
holder  of  the  office. 

SPECIAL  TREASURES  AND  COLLECTIONS 
The  most  famous  MS,  in  the  whole  collection  is  the  Codex 
Bezse,  which  contains  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  opposite  pages  written  in  the 
sixth  century. 

Another  individual  MS.  of  great  interest  is  the  copy  of 
Bede's  Historia  ecclesiastica  gentis  anglorum,  which  came 
to  the  Library  with  Bishop  Moore's  books  in  17x5  (the 
"  Royal  Library "),  was  written  about  the  time  of  the 
author's  death  (A.D.  735),  and  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest 
copy  of  this  work.  With  the  Bede  came  also  the  little 
ninth  (tenth)  century  vellum  MS*  known  as  the  Book  of 
Deer,  one  of  the  MSS.  discovered  by  Bradshaw. 

"The  copy  of  Chaucer's  translation  of  Boethius'  De 
consolatione  philosophic  was  given  to  the  University  by 
John  Croucher  during  the  generation  immediately  succeeding 
Chaucer's  death.  Concerning  this  volume,  which  he  calls 
'the  gem  of  our  original  library/  Bradshaw  remarks, 
'  There  are  probably  very  few  copies  of  any  of  Chaucer's 
works  of  which  it  can  be  saM,  as  it  may  of  this,  that  they 
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have  remained  in  the  same  house  since  within  so  few  years 
of  his  death/  " 

The  Library  possesses  no  less  than  eight  manuscript 
registers  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
and,  among  other  monastic  records,  the  Red  Book  of 
Thorney,  which  was  acquired  in  1890. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  here  of  the  Acton  Library, 
briefly  referred  to  among  the  bequests  of  this  century. 
The  special  character  of  this  remarkable  collection  is  indi- 
cated in  the  letter  in  which  Lord  Morley  offered  the  collec- 
tions as  a  gift  to  the  University.  He  described  it  as  ... 
"  collected  by  Lord  Acton  to  be  the  material  for  a  history 
of  Liberty,  the  emancipation  of  Conscience  from  Power, 
and  the  gradual  substitution  of  Freedom  for  Force  in  the 
government  of  men  .  .  .  ,"  and  he  asked  that  they  might 
be  "kept  intact  and  in  some  degree  apart."  It  includes 
some  of  the  books  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  his 
grandfather,  Sir  John  Acton,  Prime  Minister  at  Naples 
under  King  Ferdinand  IV.  Its  value  is  that  it  is  a  working 
library,  brought  together  because  of  its  value  for  definite 
historical  study  ;  it  is  specially  rich  in  books  on  ecclesiastical 
history* 

The  Bradshaw  Irish  Collection  forms  one  of  the  most 
notable  special  sections  of  the  Library.  It  consists  in  the 
main  of  books  and  pamphlets  brought  together  by  Henry 
Bradshaw.  The  major  portion  of  these,  comprising  some 
1,000  bound  volumes  and  3,900  pamphlets,  were  given,  as 
already  mentioned,  by  Bradshaw  in  1870,  and  his  subsequent 
acquisitions  were  presented  by  his  family  after  his  death 
in  1886.  The  collection,  which  is  specially  rich  in  seven- 
teenth century  tracts,  has  been  added  to  from  time  to 
time,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  whole,  compiled  by  C.  E.  Sayle, 
was  published  in  1916, 

THE  BUILDING 
"  The  first  public  building  of  the  University  was  a  chapel 
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with  a  '  Divinity  School '  below  it.  These  were  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1400,  and  it  was  no  doubt  here  that  such 
books  as  were  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  University  were 
stored.  .  .  .  (The  chapel  afterwards  became  the  Senate 
House,  and  that  in  turn  became  the  Catalogue  Room. 
The  name  Divinity  School  persists  to  this  day.) 

"  During  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  (again 
the  date  is  uncertain)  we  hear  of  a  '  School  of  Canon 
Law  and  a  New  Library '  as  already  built  .  .  .  (these 
two  were  the  Arts  School  and  the  West  Room  of  a  later 
age). 

"  Next  a  range  to  the  south  of  the  chapel  was  built 
(1457-71)  to  contain  '  a  new  School  of  Philosophy  and  Civil 
Law  or  a  Library/  and  four  years  later,  in  1475,  the  square 
was  closed  by  a  building  along  its  eastern  side/'  The  chief 
benefactor  for  the  building,  as  well  as  in  gifts  of  books,  was 
Archbishop  Rotherham;  it  was  he  who  completed  the 
Schools  Quadrangle,  the  east  room  of  which  was  occupied 
by  the  Library,  which  he  *  had  furnished  with  everything 
needful  and  enriched  with  numerous  volumes  of  great 
value/  In  memory  of  him  it  was  often  known  as  Rother- 
ham's  library  or  the  Chancellor's  library* 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  question  of  build- 
ing a  new  library  was  often  raised,  and  many  people  left 
sums  of  money  for  the  purpose.  But  nothing  was  done,  and 
by  1700  the  collections  occupied  no  more  than  the  south 
room  and  the  east  room. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  King's  Library,  however,  in  1715, 
something  had  to  be  done ;  the  old  Senate  House  (Cata- 
logue Room)  and  the  adjoining  *  school  *  were  emptied, 
and  the  Dome  Room  was  built  in  the  following  year,  so  that 
the  first  floor  on  all  four  sides  of  the  Quadrangle  was  given 
up  to  books.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  the  University 
decided  to  re-build  the  east  front  of  the  Schools,  a  new 
design  by  Stephen  Wright  was  approved,  and  the  demolition 
of  the  old  Rotherham  library  begun.  It  is  a  matter  of 
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regret  with  many  that  in  the  making  of  this  change  "  all 
memory  of  Archbishop  Rotherham  should  have  been  ob- 
literated, and  the  books  stored  in  the  room  which  he  built 
dispersed  about  the  Library." 

The  nineteenth  century  saw  a  series  of  extensions  to  the 
existing  buildings  by  which  the  authorities  vainly  tried  to 
keep  pace  with  the  ever  increasing  flow  of  books.  First, 
a  new  library,  CockerelTs  Building,  was  built  on  the  north 
side  close  by,  and  then  one  room  after  another  in  the  old 
'  Schools '  was  surrendered,  to  be  a  repository  for  books, 
until,  by  1908,  the  last  available  room  on  the  site  was  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Library.  Various  plans  were 
brought  forward  for  further  extensions,  but  the  final 
decision  was  to  abandon  the  old  site  and  build  a  new  library 
elsewhere,  and  the  University  was  fortunate  in  obtaining 
from  the  Colleges  of  King's  and  Clare  some  7^  acres  of  land. 
In  1923  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Giles  Gilbert  Scott  was  invited  to 
submit  sketch  plans  of  such  a  library  as  might  be  built 
and  properly  equipped  for  £500,000.  Means  for  carrying 
out  this  ambitious  programme  were  provided  unexpectedly  : 
the  Senate,  in  1928,  were  able  to  announce  that  they  saw 
the  means  of  providing  half  of  this  sum  (a  big  legacy  of 
£65,000  from  the  Rev.  J,  H.  Ellis  helped),  and  then  the 
International  Education  Board,  founded  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  offered  as  part  of  their  contribution  to  a  larger 
scheme  for  the  promotion  of  the  biological  sciences,  the 
remaining  £250,000  needed  to  complete  the  building. 
Further  they  invited  a  Commission  to  visit  some  of  the  chief 
American  libraries,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1930  a  Com- 
mission, including  the  architect  and  librarian,  visited  some 
twenty  of  the  chief  libraries  in  America. 

"  On  Thursday,  May  31, 1934,  at  4  o'clock  the  last  reader 
left  the  old  Library  and  the  door  was  closed.  At  8  o'clock 
the  following  morning  the  removal  of  the  books  began/' 
Eight  weeks  later,  on  July  26,  it  was  completed.  Behind 
this  lay  months  spent  in  calculating  and  assigning  space  for 
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the  million-and-a-half  volumes.    The  building  was  officially 
opened  on  October  22  by  King  George  V. 

The  new  Library  consists  of  four  rectangular  blocks 
with  a  central  communicating  block,  thus  making  two  court- 
yards, with  two  pavilions  coming  forward  from  each  end 
of  the  front  block.  The  dimensions  are  420  feet  in  length 
and  210  feet  in  depth,  while  the  tower  rises  to  a  height  of 
157  feet. 

The  building  is  faced  with  bricks  of  a  lightish  Indian  red, 
the  brickwork  being  faced  with  stone,  and  the  roof  is  of 
brown  Lombardic  tiles.  The  main  facade  faces  the  new 
buildings  of  Clare  College ;  it  presents  a  central  block  of 
porch  and  solid  rectangular  tower,  the  rest  of  the  frontage 
being  divided  up  by  long  vertical  windows,  the  whole  flanked 
by  a  pavilion  at  each  end,  "  The  characteristic  lighting 
of  a  modern  bookstack  with  its  long  vertical  windows  has 
been  taken  as  a  key  to  the  whole  design  and  as  these  features 
appear  throughout  most  of  the  building  they  impart  a 
distinctive  character,  not  without  architectural  qualities/' 
The  building  has  not  been  designed  to  harmonise  directly 
with  any  of  the  older  styles  of  architecture,  and  its  exterior 
has  therefore  come  in  for  much  criticism  on  aesthetic  grounds. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  as  follows : 

From  the  entrance  hall  two  wide  flights  of  steps  lead  up 
to  the  main  (first)  floor.  To  left  and  right  extend  two 
galleries  (they  have  been  fitted  with  the  eighteenth  century 
book-cases  from  the  West  Room  in  the  old  Library  which 
contained  the  books  given  by  George  I  in  1715).  The 
gallery  on  the  left  leads  to  the  South  Pavilion  and  the 
south  wing.  In  the  South  Pavilion  is  the  Anderson  Room,* 
intended  for  students  of  MSS.  and  rare  books*  (This  room 
accommodates  40  readers*)  In  the  south  wing  are  gathered 
all  the  current  English  and  foreign  journals,  reviews, 

*  It  is  named  after  Sir  Hugh  Kerr  Anderson,  late  Master  of  CaJtm 
College,  to  whom,  more  than  any  other  man.  was  due  the  securing  lor  the 
University  of  the  Rockefeller  benefaction.  It  take*  the  place  of  Boom 
6  in  the  Old  Library.  r 
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transactions,  etc.,  grouped  according  to  their  subjects. 
The  south  front,  which  is  kept  closed,  is  reserved  for  rare 
and  precious  books. 

The  gallery  on  the  right  leads  past  the  north  front  to  the 
North  Pavilion  and  the  north  wing.  In  the  north  front  have 
been  assembled  the  books  (mostly  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries)  that  stood  in  CockerelTs  Building, 
the  Old  Divinity  School,  and  the  five  rooms  round  the 
"  Schools  Quadrangle,"  excluding,  of  course,  the  "  Royal 
Library  "  books.  The  North  Pavilion  contains  the  Acton 
Library  and  the  Map  Room,  with  the  Music  Room  below 
it  on  the  ground  floor.  In  the  north  wing  will  be  found  most 
of  the  recent  books  on  all  subjects. 

Passing  through  the  Catalogue  Room  we  reach  the  main 
Reading  Room,  which  measures  194  by  40  ft.,  and  31  ft.  in 
height-  There  are  no  other  rooms  above.  "  The  book- 
cases run  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  room,  but  not 
across  its  ends.  High  above  them  on  each  side  of  the  room 
are  25  arched  windows  with  blue  metal  frames.  The  room 
accommodates  152  persons  at  tables  arranged  the  short 
way  across  it.  The  total  shelving  accommodation  in  the 
room  provides  for  some  12,000  volumes. 

"  Beneath  the  Catalogue  and  Reading  Rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  are  the  various  work-rooms  of  the  staff.  The  rooms 
of  the  Librarian,  and  of  the  Secretary  and  his  office  are  on 
the  fourth  floor,  *  *  - 

''The  Tower,  beginning  at  the  sixth  floor,  is  mainly 
used  as  a  store  for  annuals,  directories,  time-tables  [etc,]. 
Beneath  it  in  the  basement  are  the  oil-furnaces.  .  .  .  The 
Tower  contains  twelve  floors ;  the  rest  of  the  building  seven, 
except  the  two  pavilions,  which  are  lower  and  consist  of 
only  two  floors, 

"Apart  from  the  Tower,  which  is  wholly  teserved, 
there  are  26  stack-rooms,  of  which  16  are  open  and  10 
reserved/' 
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THE  CATALOGUES 

The  Library  has  never  published  a  General  Catalogue  of 
its  printed  books.  Various  of  the  early  lists  of  books  still 
remain  in  the  Library,  beginning  with  one  in  1424  ;  one  of 
1556  compiled  by  Hugh  Gwin,  the  junior  proctor,  is  pre- 
served and  enumerates  172  volumes  set  out  in  shelf  order. 
In  1710  Z.  von  Uffenbach  notes  on  his  visit  to  the  Library 
that  "  the  Catalogue  is  only  alphabetical  and  lately  compiled 
on  the  basis  of  the  Bodleian  Catalogue."  In  1818  the  Senate 
sanctioned  a  Grace  for  a  new  Catalogue  at  a  cost  of  £500. 
The  compiler  was  John  Botwell ;  it  was  finished  by  1825. 

The  present  Main  Catalogue  was  begun  in  1854  and 
consists  of  printed  slips  pasted  into  folio  volumes  on  the 
model  of  the  British  Museum.  New  titles  printed  for  the 
catalogue  are  also  issued  as  a  weekly  Bulletin. 

The  Manuscripts  received  more  attention :  Thomas 
James's  "  Ecloga  Oxonio-Cantabrigiensis/'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1600,  contained  an  account  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
Cambridge  Library,  but  the  first  librarian  of  the  Library  to 
catalogue  them  was  William  Moore,  1653-8,  who,  we  are 
informed,  "  made  a  catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  in  the 
public  library,  writing  the  whole  with  his  own  hand,  not- 
withstanding a  severe  illness/'  * 

In  1798  a  Catalogue  of  MSS.  was  completed  by  the  Rev. 
James  Nasmyth,  of  which  Bradshaw  said  that  it  was  a 
revised  edition  of  Whisson's  (compiled  in  1753)*  which  was 
in  its  turn  constructed  from  the  catalogues  of  William 
Moore  (1659),  of  Holdsworth  (1663),  and  of  Bishop  John 
Moore, 

In  1851  the  Pitt  Press  Syndics  issued  their  instructions 
for  the  preparation  and  subsequent  publication  of  the  cata- 
logue of  manuscripts*  They  were  compiled  by  a  body  of 
scholars  and  were  published  between  1856-67,  but  did  not 
include  the  Oriental  MSS,,  which  were  done  later.  In 

*  Carter.    History  of  the  University ,  p.  232.    Quoted  in  Sayle's  Annals. 
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1899  the  Senate  agreed  to  establish  a  curatorship  in  Oriental 
literature  to  facilitate  the  cataloguing  and  arrangement  of 
Oriental  books.  E.  G.  Browne  was  the  first  curator  ap- 
pointed. 

PRINTED  CATALOGUES  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts.    Edited  for  the  Syndics  of 

University  Press,    6  v.    1856-67. 
Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.    By  Dr.   S.   M.  Schiller 

Szinessy.    1876. 
Catalogue  of  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit  MSS*    By  C.  BendalL 

1833- 

Catalogue  of  the  Persian  MSS,    By  E.  G.  Browne,  1896. 
Hand-list  of  the  Muhammadan  MSS,    By  E.  G,  Browne, 

1900. 

Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  MSS.    By  W.  Wright.    1901. 
Catalogue  of  the  Wade  Collection.    By  H,  A,  Giles.    1 


A  Supplementary  Hand-list  of  the  Muhammadan  MSS. 
1922. 

PRINTED  CATALOGUES  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS 

Early  English  Printed  Books,  1475-1640*    By  C  E.  Sayle 

and  F.  Jenkinson.    1900-7, 
Catalogue  of  the  books  and  papers  relating  to  Cambridge 

bequeathed  by  J.  W,  Clark,    1912, 
List  of  Current  Foreign  (including  Colonial)  Periodicals  to 

be  found  in  the  various  libraries  of  the  University.   19x2-% 
Select  list  of  current  English  Periodicals*    1915-. 
Catalogue  of  the  Bradshaw  collection  of  Irish  Books,    By 

C  E.  Sayle.    1916. 

ORGANISATION 

The  University  Library  is  part  of  the  University  ot 
Cambridge,  and  is  governed  tinder  the  regulations  of  the 
Senate  by  a  syndicate. 
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The  Library  is  open  Monday  to  Friday,  9.30  to  4;  Saturday, 
9  to  1.30,  except -that  the  main  Reading  Room,  Anderson 
Room  and  Periodicals  Room  during  and  for  the  six  weeks  of 
the  Long  Vacation  remain  open  till  6.30,  and  at  other  times 

till  4- 

Books  are  lent  to  members  of  the  Senate  and  senior 
students,  and  graduates  of  Newnham  and  Girton. 

STAFF 

The  present  staff  consists  of  I  Librarian,  4  Under 
Librarians,  5  Assistant  Librarians,  I  Secretary,  i  Curator  in 
Oriental  Literature,  i  Hon.  Keeper  of  the  Chinese  Books. 

FINANCE 

The  total  income  is  about  £25,000,  of  which  £5,000  is  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  It  is  one  of  the  copyright  libraries. 
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HISTORY:   THE   COLLECTIONS   AND   THE 
LIBRARIANS 

IT  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  a  Library  founded  only 
thirty-seven  years  ago  with  not  more  than  70,000  books  and 
a  handful  of  manuscripts  is  now  numbered  among  the 
great  libraries,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the  world. 

The  Library  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Rylands  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  a  Manchester  manufacturer,  whose  career 
and  character  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Mrs.  Rylands'  aim  was  to  found  an  institution 
"  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  learning/'  where  in 
particular  the  theological  student  should  "  find  all  material 
necessary  for  his  study  and  research/'  and  which  should  be 
"  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  [Mr.  Rylands']  varied  activities.  With  this 
idea  of  the  library  in  view,  Mrs.  Rylands,  in  1889,  entered 
upon  the  collection  of  standard  authorities  in  all  depart- 
ments of  literature,  and  in  the  year  1890  the  erection  of  the 
present  building  was  commenced  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Basil  Champneys/' 

In  1893  the  world  famous  Althorp  Library  belonging  to 
Lord  Spencer  came  into  the  market ;  its  owner  stipulated 
that  a  purchaser  should  be  found  for  the  collection  as  a 
whole,  but  as  none  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  country  had 
the  necessary  funds  for  its  entire  purchase,  it  would  almost 
certainly  have  gone  to  America  had  not  Mrs.  Rylands  decided 
to  become  the  purchaser  at  an  expenditure  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

Thus,  by  almost  an  accident,  this  foundation,  from  being 
merely  a  useful  and  worthy  institution  of  a  large  manu- 
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facturing  city,  found  itself  the  cynosure  of  all  scholars 
and  bibliophiles. 

After  ten  years  of  preparation  the  building  was  ready  for 
occupation  and  was  formally  opened  to  the  public  on,  October 
6,  1899.  In  1901,  by  another  munificent  purchase  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Rylands,  the  manuscript  section  was  raised  to 
the  same  level  of  quality  as  the  early  printed  book  section 
by  the  purchase  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  illuminated 
and  other  manuscripts  from  the  Bibliotheca  Lindesiana,  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  numbering  upwards 
of  six  thousand  items.  The  sum  paid  for  them  was  little 
less  than  that  paid  for  the  Althorp  collection. 

In  1908  Mrs.  Rylands  died,  and  in  her  will  not  only  made 
additional  provision  for  the  upkeep  and  development  of 
the  Library,  but  bequeathed  all  books  and  manuscripts  at 
her  home,  numbering  several  thousands  of  volumes. 

The  policy  of  the  Library  since  its  start  has  been  to  make 
it  an  efficient  working  library  for  students  in  all  branches 
of  history  and  literature.  Further,  to  promote  the  general 
education  of  the  public  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
Library,  both  Exhibitions  and  Public  Lectures  have  been 
organised. 

A  piece  of  war  work  undertaken  by  the  Library  was  the 
collection  of  books  from  other  libraries  and  learned  institu- 
tions as  well  as  from  private  individuals,  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  library  for  Louvain,  and  early  in  1919  the  Library 
had  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  55,782  volumes  as  a  start 
for  the  new  library. 

The  most  important  gift  was  that  given  by  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  Balcarres  in  1924,  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  upwards  of  20,000  proclamations,  placards  and  other 
broadsides  and  bulletins  issued  in  France  and  other  European 
countries. 

The  Library  opened  with  70,000  printed  books  and  a  few 
manuscripts,  40,000  of  these  being  the  Althorp  Library. 
In  35  years  the  Library  has  grown  to  400,000  printed  books 
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and  12,000  manuscripts,  all  scholarly  books  dealing  with 
history  and  literature  in  their  widest  sense.  The  average 
rate  of  growth  has  been  10,000  volumes  a  year. 

The  Library  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  first  librarian, 
the  eminent  bibliographer,*  Edward  Gordon  Duff,  who  put 
in  six  years  of  spade  work  (1893-1900)  in  arranging  and 
cataloguing  the  Spencer  collection  before  the  Library  was 
opened  to  the  public.  (See  also'  under  the  Catalogue 
section.) 

Duff  resigned  in  1900  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Henry 
Guppy,  the  present  holder  of  the  office.  Dr.  Guppy  has 
done  much  to  make  known  the  treasures  of  the  Library :  he 
is  responsible  for  a  history  of  the  Library  and  for  many 
of  the  Exhibition  citalogues,  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  John 
Ryland  Library  owes  its  inception  to  him. 

THE  CHIEF  COLLECTIONS  AND  ITEMS  OF 
SPECIAL  RARITY 

THE  ALTHORP  LIBRARY 

The  formation  of  the  collection  was  substantially  the 
work  of  George  John,  the  second  Earl  Spencer  (1758-1834), 
though  his  father  had  acquired  quite  a  considerable  collec- 
tion by  the  purchase  of  the  library  of  Dr.  George,  Master  of 
Eton,  consisting  of  5,000  volumes*  The  foundation  of  the 
Althorp  Library,  however,  was  laid  by  the  purchase  in  1790, 
for  only  £2,500,  of  the  Reviczky  collection.  Count  Reviczky 
was  a  Hungarian  nobleman  who  occupied  ambassadorial 
posts  and  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  fine  books, 
his  special  aim  being  the  acquiring  of  first  productions  of 
all  the  early  presses,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  made  a 
nearer  approximation  to  completeness  than  any  previous 
or  contemporary  collector. 

This  gave  direction  to  Lord  Spencer's  taste  in  collecting ; 

*  Among  his  best  known  publications  are :  Early  printed  books,  1893  '• 
The  English  provincial  printers,  stationers  and  bookbinders  to  1337 ; 
William  Caxton,  1905* 
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for  the  next  forty  years  "  he  is  said  to  have  haunted  the 
sale-rooms  and  booksellers'  shops,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  throughout  Europe,  in  his  eagerness  to  enrich  his  already 
famous  collection  with  whatever  was  fine  and  rare/1  but 
chiefly  in  early  printed  books.  Lord  Spencer's  librarian 
was  the  well-known  Dr.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  and  their 
acquaintance  dates  from  1802.  In  1812  Dibdin  began  the 
"  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,"  which  is  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  fifteenth  century  books,  which  at  that  time  were 
kept  at  Spencer  House,  but  were  later  removed  to  Althorp. 

The  collection  comprises  upwards  of  3,000  incunabula, 
which  have  been  arranged  "  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  direction  which  the  art  of  printing  took  in  the 
course  of  its  progress  and  development  across  Europe." 
Among  them  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  block-printing, 
the  famous  block-print  of  St.  Christopher  dated  1423,  also 
fifteen  block-books,  the  earliest  of  which  are  assigned  to  the 
period  1440-50 ;  it  includes  the  two  famous  "  42-line " 
and  "  36-line ' '  Bibles  and  fine  specimens  of  nearly  all  the 
early  presses. 

Another  nearly,  if  not  quite,  unique  incunable  is  the 
volume  of  Albrecht  Pfister's  tracts  (Bamberg,  1461-2).  Of 
the  works  printed  by  Pfister  at  Bamberg  only  four  books 
and  a  part  of  a  fifth  are  known  to  exist  in  this  country,  all 
of  which  are  in  the  Rylands  Library.  Of  Caxtons  there 
are  62  examples,  of  which  36  are  perfect. 

Separately  preserved  is  the  Aldine  Press  collection, 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  ever  brought  together, 
numbering  upwards  of  800  volumes,  many  of  them  printed 
on  vellum. 

The  collection  of  Bibles  is,  of  course,  made  up  from  other 
sources  besides  the  Althorp  Library,  but  all  the  early  editions 
are  from  that  source. 

Lord  Spencer's  Library  was  also  famous  for  the  number 
of  fine  bindings  with  examples  of  the  work  of  continental 
binders,  the  English  Restoration  binders  and  Roger  Payne. 
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THE  MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTION 

The  famous  Bibliotheca  Lindesiana  *  dates  from  the 
collection  made  by  the  24th  Earl  of  Crawford  and  his  son, 
the  father  of  the  present  Earl,  which  grew  to  about  100,000 
printed  books  and  6,000  MSS.,  which  latter  have  now 
passed  to  the  John  Rylands.  The  Oriental  section  includes 
more  than  2,000  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish  MSS.  as  well 
as  MSS.  in  most  of  the  other  Oriental  languages ;  among 
them  are  beautiful  examples  of  the  illuminator's  art  as 
well  as  unique  Islamic  works.  There  is  also  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Arabic  papyri. 

As  well  as  the  Oriental  MSS,  the  Earl  of  Crawford  had  a 
Chinese  division  of  his  library,  the  bulk  of  which  were  printed 
xylographically,  that  is  by  means  of  engraved  blocks  of 
wood  ;  they  numbered  about  8,000  native  volumes  and  were 
included  in  the  collection  that  came  to  the  Library. 

The  Western  MSS.  number  some  hundreds,  including 
examples  of  first  class  quality  of  the  art  and  calligraphy  of 
the  great  mediaeval  writing  schools  of  Europe,  which  range 
in  point  of  date  from  the  sixth  to  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 

Among  English  MSS-  of  special  interest  are  a  copy  of 
John  Lydgate's  "  Siege  of  Troy/'  executed  about  1420,  with 
70  miniatures ;  15  MSS.  of  the  Wycliffite  Bible,  or  parts  of 
the  Bible  ranging  from  1382-1450;  the  Yorkshire  and 
North  of  England  Armorial,  executed  about  1350,  with  the 
arms  of  sovereigns,  nobles  and  barons  emblazoned;  and 
upwards  of  3,000  letters  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  Dr.  Johnsoa,  and 
their  cirde  of  friends. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Crawford  MSS*  every  effort  has 
been  employed  to  develop  and  enrich  the  collection,  the 

*  The  family  of  Lindsay  has  been  noted  for  its  book  collecting  since  the 
days  of  James  VI  of  Scotland,  when  John  Lindsay,  Lord  Menmuir,  filled 
with  books  and  papers  the  old  mansion  house  of  Balcarres,  and  there  he 
and  his  grandson,  the  first  Earl  of  Balcarres,  friend  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  built  up  the  first  Lindsay  Library.  It  fell  to  pieces  later 
on,  the  MSS.  were  given  to  the  Avocates'  Library  and  the  books  scattered. 
Only  a  few  of  these  have  been  recovered ,  For  an  account  of  the  Library 
see  "  A  Private  Library/'  Presidential  Address  by  Lord  Balniel  in  Librwy 
Association  Record,  December,  1929,  pp.  221*39. 
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success  of  which  can  be  judged  from  the  -fact  that  it  now 
numbers  upwards  of  12,000  MSS. 

THE  BUILDING 

The  form  and  style  selected  was  that  of  a  college  library 
in  the  later  Gothic.  The  main  frontage  is  on  Deansgate,  one 
of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  Manchester,  and  to  secure 
quiet  and  the  maximum  light  the  library  is  placed  on  the 
upper  floor  some  30  feet  above  pavement  level.  The 
main  entrance  is  from  Deansgate,  and  the  whole  of  the 
front  is  occupied  by  a  stone  vaulted  vestibule,  the  floor  of 
which  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  ground  floor  rooms  ; 
a  wide  staircase  leads  to  the  first  floor,  giving  immediate 
access  to  the  librarian's  rooms  and  to  the  main  library. 
The  ground  floor  contains  one  large  lecture  room,  one  smaller 
lecture  room  and  the  council  chamber ;  behind  these  are 
two  large  rooms  which  are  fitted  and  shelved  to  give  accom- 
modation to  about  40,000  volumes,  and  are  used  by  students 
engaged  in  special  research  work. 

On  the  first  floor,  with  direct  access  from  the  main  stair- 
case and  with  a  door  opening  into  the  library,  is  the  principal 
librarian's  department,  consisting  of  a  vestibule  and  two 
rooms. 

The  main  library  consists  of  a  central  corridor,  20  feet 
wide,  125  feet  long  and  44  feet  high,  terminating  in  an 
apse  at  the  end  farthest  from  Deansgate,  and  is  throughout 
groined  in  stone.  It  is  divided  into  eight  bays  used  as 
reading  recesses  and  occupied  by  book-cases  (one  is  occupied 
by  the  main  entrance).  The  upper  or  gallery  floor,  with 
which  two  staircases  communicate,  is  arranged  on  somewhat 
similar  lines  to  the  lower.  Separate  rooms  open  off  the 
main  hall  at  floor  and  gallery  level,  the  "  Map  Room/'  the 
"  Early  Printed  Room,"  the  "  Bible  Room,"  the  "  Aldine 
Room/'  and  the  "  Periodical  Room." 

Two  serious  defects,  however,  were  apparent  soon  after 
the  Library  was  opened,  first  that  work-rooms  for  the  staff 
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were  most  inadequate,  and  secondly  that  there  was  no  ade- 
quate provision  for  future  growth.  As  a  temporary  remedy 
for  the  second  Mrs.  Rylands  at  once  undertook  to  equip 
two  large  book-rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  building  (men- 
tioned above),  in  one  of  which  the  manuscripts  from  the 
Crawford  Library  were  later  housed.  Later,  in  1907,  a 
block  of  property  covering  an  area  of  476  square  yards, 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  Library,  was  acquired  by  Mrs, 
Rylands  with  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  book  stack  on  it, 
but  she  died  before  anything  was  properly  settled.  Then 
between  1909-11  the  Governors  managed  to  acquire  1,200 
square  yards  at  the  back  of  the  Library,  which  provided 
ample  space  for  extension. 
The  new  wing  was  planned  to  include : 

(1)  A  book  stack. 

(2)  Rooms  for  administrative  work* 

(3)  A  room  for  manuscripts, 

(4)  Common  rooms  for  the  staff. 

(5)  A  special  reading  room  for  the  public  where  specially 
rare  books  could  be  consulted,  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
new  book  stack. 

The  heating  and  ventilation  systems  also  required  altera* 
tion. 

The  architect  of  the  main  building,  Mr.  Basil  Champneys, 
was  asked  to  submit  plans  for  the  proposed  extension  to 
be  carried  out  in  two  sections,  and  work  was  begun  at  the 
end  of  1913 ;  completion  was  delayed  by  the  war,  but  finally, 
after  many  delays,  the  first  portion  of  the  new  wing  was 
brought  into  use  (including  book  stack  and  staff  rooms). 
But  within  the  next  decade  the  need  for  further  shelf 
accommodation  will  again  become  urgent,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  carrying  out  the 
deferred  part  of  the  scheme- 
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THE  CATALOGUES 

Mrs.  Rylands  generously  undertook  to  defray  the  cost  of 
cataloguing  the  Library  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  its 
importance.  To  this  end  arrangements  were  entered  into 
with  a  number  of  leading  scholars  to  deal  with  manuscripts 
in  their  own  line  of  research.  Thus  the  "  Catalogue  of  the 
Demotic  Papyri  "  was  published  in  1910,  after  about  ten 
years  of  persistent  labour  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  the 
late  Dr.  F.  LI.  Griffith,  Professor  of  Egyptology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  the  decipherment  and  description 
of  the  Greek  collection  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Hunt  and 
others;  the  Arabic  papyri  have  been  dealt  with  by  Prof. 
D.  S.  Margoliouth,  while  the  two  first  volumes  of  a  detailed 
catalogue  of  the  Western  MSS.  prepared  by  Dr.  Montague 
Rhodes  James  appeared  in  1920. 

To  Gordon  Duff  the  Library  owes  the  compilation  of 
the  catalogue  of  English  books  to  1640  in  the  Library, 
1895,  and  also  a  three-volume  catalogue  of  all  the  printed 
books,  published  in  1899. 

LIST  OF  PRINTED  CATALOGUES  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 

Catalogue  of  the  Demotic  papyri.    1909. 

Catalogue  of  the  Coptic  manuscripts.    1909. 

New  Coptic  manuscripts.    1920. 

Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Papyri.     1911,  1916. 

Catalogue  of  the  Latin  manuscripts.     1920. 

Hand-list  of  additions  to  the  collection  of  Latin  manuscripts, 

1908-28.     1928. 

Hand-list  of  charters,  deeds,  etc.     1925. 
Hand-list  of  English  manuscripts.    1899-1928. 
Hand-lists  of  French  and  Italian  and  Spanish  manuscripts. 

I930-I932- 
Catalogue  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts.     1934. 

Catalogue  of  Arabic  papyri.     1933. 
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Catalogue  of  Chinese  books  and  manuscripts. 
Catalogue  of  the  Sumerian  tablets.     1915,  1932. 

LIST  OF  PRINTED  CATALOGUES  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS 

Catalogue  of  the  printed  books.     1899. 

Catalogue  of  books  printed  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 

to  the  end  of  1640.    1895. 
English  incunabula. 
List  of  current  periodical  publications. 

ADMINISTRATION 

At  Mrs.  Rylands'  death  "  the  property  was  vested  in  a 
body  of  nine  trustees,  to  hold  office  continuously,  with 
power  to  fill  any  vacancies,  as  they  should  occur,  by  the 
vote  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  Trust ;  whilst  the 
administration  of  the  Library  was  entrusted  to  a  council 
of  eighteen  governors,  consisting  of  ten  representatives  of 
the  University  and  City  of  Manchester,  and  certain  other 
bodies  which  are  not  local  in  character,  and  eight  co-opted 
governors  appointed  by  the  Council  under  regulations 
prescribed  in  the  constitution,  which  are  based  on  broad  and 
liberal  principles. J> 

The  Corporation  of  Manchester  has  the  right  to  appoint 
two  of  the  representative  governors,  but  the  library  is  in 
no  wise  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Municipality,  nor  does 
it  derive  any  financial  support  from  the  City. 

USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  conditions  under  which  permission  to  read  therein 
is  granted  are  similar  to  those  which  obtain  at  the  British 
Museum,  that  is  restriction  to  study  and  research. 

The  Library  is  open  to  holders  of  Readers  Tickets  daily 
as  follows:  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  from 
10  to  6,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  from  10  to  9 ;  Saturdays  from 
10  to  2.  The  Library  is  closed  public  holidays  and  the  whole 
of  Whit  week. 
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HISTORY:    THE  COLLECTIONS  AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1591 ; 
the  Library,  however,  had  a  more  unusual  foundation :  in 
1601  the  English  army  in  Munster  subscribed  *  £700  to  buy 
books  for  the  College,  a  gift  made  in  gratitude  for  their 
success  over  the  Irish  and  Spanish  in  the  battle  of  Kinsale, 
fought  on  Christmas  Eve  of  1601.  It  is,  we  believe,  a 
method  of  commemorating  a  victory  unique  in  the  annals 
of  the  English  army,  but,  strangely  enough,  later  in  its 
history  the  Library  was  again  indebted  to  the  army  for 
donations.t 

The  money  raised  was  used  as  follows :  Luke  Challenor, 
formerly  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  born 
in  Dublin,  and  now  attached  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
James  Ussher,  afterwards  Primate,  were  sent  to  London  in 
1603  to  buy  books.  "  And  it  is  somewhat  remarkable," 
says  Dr.  Parr,  £  "  that  at  this  time  [1603],  when  the  said 
persons  were  at  London  about  the  laying  out  this  money  in 
books,  they  then  met  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  there,  buying 
books  for  his  new  erected  Library  at  Oxford,  so  that  there 
began  a  correspondence  between  them  upon  tMs  occasion, 
helping  each  other  to  procure  the  choicest  and  best  books  on 
several  subjects  that  could  be  gotten ;  so  that  the  famous 

*  This  is  the'amount  stated  in  the  "  Book  of  Benefactors/'  Dr,  Bernard 
in  his  "  Life  of  Ussher/'  1656,  makes  the  sum  £1,800.  It  WE*  subscribed 
"  out  of  the  arrears  of  their  pay/*  Possibly  a  forced  contribution,  bat 
the  example  proved  fruitful. 

f  Trinity  College  has  always  been  an  outpost  of  Protestantism  in 
Catholic  Ireland ;  hence  probably  its  support  on  two  occasions  by  the 
English  army. 

I  Chaplain  and  biographer  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  Published  "  Life  of 
Ussher/1  1686. 
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Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  that  of  Dublin,  began 
together." 

In  1600  the  number  of  books  belonging  to  the  library  of 
the  College,  according  to  a  catalogue,  numbered  40 ;  in 
1604,  as  a  result  of  the  generous  gift  from  the  army,  the 
books  numbered  over  4,000. 

Ussher  himself  continued  to  collect  books  all  his  life,  and 
his  collection  amounted  to  about  10,000  volumes  and  many 
manuscripts,  which  he  intended  should  become  the  property 
of  the  College  at  his  death.  But  the  Civil  War  intervened, 
and  it  was  only  after  many  vicissitudes  that  his  books 
finally  reached  the  College  Library.  On  the  Archbishop's 
death  in  1655  the  books  were  left  to  his  daughter,  who  he 
felt  had  a  first  claim  on  them  because  of  her  poverty.  Then 
once  more  Trinity  College  was  indebted  to  the  English  army 
for  a  magnificent  gift  to  the  Library :  in  1657  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  English  army  in  Ireland  purchased  for 
£2,200  the  whole  library  of  the  late  Primate.  Finally,  after 
the  Restoration,  it  was  handed  over  to  the  College. 

For  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence  the  Library, 
though  described  as  a  public  library,  and  though  possessing 
no  mean  stock  of  books  for  that  age,  was  not  put  to  much 
use ;  this  was  partly  owing  to  its  being  inadequately  housed 
and  partly  because,  unlike  its  great  contemporary  at  Oxford, 
it  had  had  no  founder  to  care  for  its  every  detail  of 
arrangement,  organisation  and  future  government.  Indeed, 
books  were  so  inaccessible  that  Archbishop  Marsh  founded 
his  library  at  St.  Patrick's  in  1707,  in  order  to  make  books 
more  easily  available  to  the  public,  including  the  students 
of  Trinity  College. 

The  only  other  accession  of  importance  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  that  of  Sir  Jerome  Alexander,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  who  left  his  law  books 
to  the  College  with  £too  for  fitting  up  a  place  for  them,  as 
also  some  valuable  manuscripts. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  chief  acquisitions  were  :   in 
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1726  the  library  of  Sir  William  Palliser,  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
containing  about  4,100  volumes  ;  in  1736  the  fine  library  of 
Dr.  Claudius  Gilbert,  Vice-Provost  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  consisting  of  nearly  13,000  volumes ;  in  1741  Dr. 
John  Stearne,*  Bishop  of  Clogher  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University,  bequeathed  the  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, some  200  volumes,  together  with  all  such  books 
from  his  private  collection  as  were  not  already  in  the  Library ; 
in  1786  Sir  John  Sebright,  at  the  suggestion  of  Edmund 
Burke,  presented  a  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  which 
were  sources  for  early  Irish  history  and  comprised  40  items, 
most  of  which  were  originally  gathered  by  Edward  Llwyd, 
antiquarian  and  philologist,  during  a  tour  which  he  made 
in  Ireland  in  1700  ;  in  1774  the  sum  of  £100  was  bequeathed 
by  Thomas  Holies,  Esq.,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
books  written  by  Englishmen,  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen  upon 
Politics,  Natural  and  Civil  History  and  Mathematics, 

A  very  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  Library  in 
1802,  when  the  Fagel  Library,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
20,000  volumes,  was  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  Erasmus 
Smith  for  £9,000  and  presented  to  the  University,  This 
valuable  collection  was  made  by  Hendrik  Fagel,  Secretary 
to  the  States  General  and  Pensionary  of  Holland,  and  in 
1794,  when  the  French  invaded  that  country,  was  removed 
to  England  for  sale.  It  contained  fine  books  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  European  literature  and  of  the  sciences,  but 
was  pre-eminently  rich  in  history  and  politics,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  history  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  about 
10,000  pamphlets,  dealing  with  their  history  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Shortly  after  this  accession  a 
small  but  valuable  collection  was  bequeathed  by  Henry 
John  Quin,  especially  rich  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics* 

Between  1805  and  1854  there  were  no  gifts  to  the  Library, 
but  this  was  partly  compensated  for  by  the  operation  of  the 

*  He  was  the  great-nephew  of  Ussher  and  the  Mend  and  correspondent 
of  Swift.  Among  his  manuscripts  are  the  well-known  depositions  of  the 
sufferers  in  the  rebellion  of  1641. 
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Copyright  Acts,  which,  after  the  Legislative  Union  of  1801, 
was  extended  to  Trinity  College  and  King's  Inns,  Dublin. 
The  copyright  privilege  remains  unaffected  by  the  creation 
of  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  the  Library  is,  therefore,  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  every  book  and  pamphlet  printed  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Irish  Free  State. 

After  1854  gifts  began  to  come  in  once  more  ;  in  that  year 
the  Bishop  of  Armagh  provided  the  purchase  money  for  the 
Book  of  Armagh ;  in  1881,  through  a  bequest  of  the  Rev. 
Aikin  Irvine,  the  Library  was  able  to  acquire  more  than  a 
i  ,000  volumes,  copies  of  works  which  it  had  not  previously 
possessed;  and  in  1885  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock  gave  500 
volumes. 

The  Library  was  rescued  in  the  nineteenth  century  from 
the  neglect  into  which  it  had  fallen  by  the  work  of  a  series 
of  scholars,  who,  appreciating  the  riches  and  uniqueness  of 
the  manuscripts,  were  anxious  to  make  them  known  to  all 
scholars.  Foremost  among  them  was  J.  Henthorn  Todd, 
the  antiquary  (1805-69),  who  was  appointed  librarian  in 
1852.  With  the  help  of  John  O'Donovan  and  Eugene 
O'Curry  for  the  Irish  manuscripts,  he  had  the  whole  Library 
arranged  and  classified  and  its  riches  brought  to  light. 
"  No  man  in  Ireland  has  since  Archbishop  Ussher  shown 
equal  skill  in  bibliography,  accuracy  of  knowledge,  or 
devotion  to  the  development  of  Irish  literature."  (D.N.B.) 
He  edited  several  works  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  Library, 
including  some  of  Wycliffe's  writings  and  the  Book  of  the 
Vaudois,  mentioned  below.  Another  distinguished  scholar 
who  served  the  Library  between  1879  and  1887  was  John 
Kells  Ingram  (1823-1907).  When  the  Library  Association 
met  in  Dublin  in  1884  he  was  chosen  President,  and  delivered 
an  impressive  address  on  the  Library  of  Trinity  College. 
Under  him  the  work  of  cataloguing  the  manuscripts  was 
carried  on. 

Ingram  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Kingsmill  Abbott 
(1829-1913),  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  catalogue 
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of  Irish  MSS.  in  the  Library,  comptted  with  the  help  of 
E.  J.  Gwynn,  Lecturer  in  Celtic  languages  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  published  after  his  death  in  1921.  He  also 
published  Examples  of  Celtic  Ornament  from  the  Books  of 
Kells  and  Durrow,  1892  and  1895. 

The  titular  head  of  the  Library  is  the  senior  Fellow 
(the  present  occupier  of  that  office  being  Dr.  J.  G.  Smyly), 
but  the  practical  work  of  administration  is  carried  out  by 
the  Sub-librarian.  A  librarian  who  served  the  Library  for 
many  years  was  Alfred  de  Burgh,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Joseph  Hanna,  the  present  Sub-librarian. 

The  average  yearly  increase  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  15,000  to  16,000  volumes ;  in  1843  the  total 
number  of  volumes  was  101,962  printed  and  1,512  manu- 
scripts ;  by  1851  the  number  of  printed  books  had  risen 
to  107,650  volumes ;  in  1859  the  numbers  were  reckoned 
at  120,000  volumes,  and  in  1885  at  200,000  volumes* 

In  1900  the  totals  were  264,075  volumes ;  from  1900  to 
1910  the  increase  was  nearly  60,000,  and  in  the  next  decade, 
which  included  the  war  years,  over  44,000.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  yearly  increase  has  been  between  4,000  and  5><K>o. 

The  most  recent  figures  (Dublin  University  Calendar, 

1935-6)  are : 

424,488  printed  books. 
2,190  manuscripts. 
548  incunabula. 

"  As  the  Royal  Statutes  by  which  the  General  Library  is 
regulated  forbid  the  removal  of  any  book  from  its  precincts 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  many  years  since  established 
a  lending  library  consisting  of  books  on  the  general  subjects 
of  collegiate  study.  .  .  *  The  Library  receives  constant  aug- 
mentation of  books,  either  from  special  donations  or  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  grant  made  from  time  to  time  out  of 
College  Funds.  In  1912,  shortly  before  her  death,  Mrs* 
Lecky  presented  to  Trinity  College  the  library  of  her 
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husband,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  a  collection  of  about  6,000 
volumes.  The  Library  is  placed  in  the  Council  Room  and 
books  may  be  borrowed  from  it  by  Fellows,  Professors, 
Lecturers  and  by  students  specially  recommended  by  the 
Professor  whose  class  they  are  attending." 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTION  AND  SPECIAL 
TREASURES 

There  are  several  valuable  Biblical  manuscripts,  including 
two  Greek  texts,  Codex  rescriptus  Dublinensis,  a  palimpsest 
of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  Codex  Montf ortianus,  a  late 
MS.,  but  notable  as  containing  the  verse  in  i  John  v,  7, 
which  is  wanting  in  all  the  early  copies. 

The  greatest  treasure  of  the  Library,  which  makes  its 
name  known  all  over  the  world,  is  the  Books  of  Kells,  an 
eighth  or  late  seventh  century  illustrated  manuscript  of 
the  Gospels  in  Latin ;  it  was  probably  written  and  illumi- 
nated at  St.  Columba's  monastery  of  Kells  in  Meath  (whence 
its  name),  and  remained  there  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  when  the  last  Abbot,  Richard  Plunkett,  gave 
it  to  Gerald  Plunket,  from  whom  it  was  acquired  by  Arch- 
bishop Ussher,  and  so  passed  into  the  Library  with  the 
Archbishop's  library.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  example  of 
Irish  illuminated  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
period  when  Irish  civilisation  had  its  brief  and  splendid 
flowering. 

Other  notable  Irish  manuscripts  are :  the  Book  of  Durrow, 
presented  to  the  Library  by  Henry  Jones,  Bishop  of  Meath 
and  Vice-Chancellor  (1646-60)  ;  two  Irish  copies  of  the 
Vulgate  version  of  the  four  Gospels,  entitled  the  Book  of 
Dimma  and  the  Book  of  Moling ;  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
which  is  contained  in  a  leather  satchel  *  ;  the  manuscripts 
collected  by  the  antiquary,  Llwyd,  and  presented  to  the 

*  In  early  times  in  Irish  monastic  libraries  the  books  were  kept  in  leather 
satchels,  often  beautifully  ornamented,  but  very  few  have  come  down  to 
us ;  there  is  one  other  known  in  Dublin  in  a  Franciscan  monastery  and 
another  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
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Library  by  Sir  John  Sebright,  which  include  the  Brehon 
Law  Commentaries,  which  throw  much  light  on  Irish 
legal  antiquities ;  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  MS.  probably  of 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  Book  of  Hymns  of 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century ;  and  the  Annals  of  Ulster, 
compiled  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

There  is  also  much  manuscript  material  for  Irish  history 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Among  English  and  European  manuscript  material  may 
be  mentioned  a  fine  copy  of  the  Opus  Mafu3  of  Roger 
Bacon  ;  a  MS.  of  Piers  Plowman ;  Wyclif  literature  ;  and 
a  portion  of  the  Records  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  which 
had  been  removed  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  in  57  bound 
volumes. 

Also  the  Waldensian  *  MSS. ;  these  had  been  brought  to 
England  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  divided  between  Trinity  College  and  Cam- 
bridge University;  a  descriptive  list  of  those  in  the 
possession  of  Trinity  College  Library  was  published  by 
J.  H.  Todd  in  1865. 

Among  typographical  rarities  are  a  copy  on  vellum  of  the 
Virgil  of  Vindelin  de  Spira,  the  2nd  edition  of  that  poet 
(1470),  the  gem  of  the  Quin  collection ;  Plutarch's  Lives  in 
Latin  (Jenson,  1478)  from  the  Fagel  Library ;  and  one 
Caxton,  Dqctes  or  Sayengis  of  the  Philosophres  (1477). 

THE  BUILDING 

The  Library  has  always  been  housed  in  the  same  square, 
a  square  originally  devoted  to  scholars'  lodgings  and  rebuilt 
at  various  periods  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  but  it  did  not  have  a  separate  building  of  its  own 
till  1734.  Before  that  its  quarters  were  not  impressive. 

"The  Waldensian  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  Cambridge  University 
Library  were  entirely  lost  to  sight  till  their  discovery  by  Henry  Bradshaw 
in  1862.  "  Bradshaw  expressed  his  pleasure  and  surprise  in  a  paper  read 
to  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  appen- 
dix to  Dr.  Todd's  '  Book  of  the  Vaudois/  The  Waldensian  Manuscript*, 
1865." 
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Finally,  however,  the  Provost  and  Fellows  obtained  a  grant 
of  £5,ooo  from  Queen  Anne,  on  the  address  qf  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  Library, 
and  on  May  12,  1712,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid.  The 
architect  was  Thomas  Burgh,  and  the  total  cost  was  about 
£17,000,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment (Irish). 

The  new  building  occupied  one  side  of  a  square,  of  which 
the  other  sides,  rebuilt  in  1722  in  red  brick,  were  used  for 
scholars'  lodgings,  It  is  built  of  stone  with  a  rich  Corin- 
thian entablature  crowned  with  a  balustrade,  and  consists 
of  a  long  central  block  with  two  small  wings  extending 
forwards.  The  building  itself  was  finished  in  1724,  but  it 
was  not  till  1734  that  the  interior  was  ready  for  the  transfer 
of  the  books. 

The  arrangement  during  the  eighteenth  century  was  as 
follows : 

In  the  central  block  the  ground  floor  was  an  open 
ambulatory  divided  lengthwise  by  a  central  wall,  the  south 
side  being  used  by  the  Fellows  ;  above  this  was  the  Long 
Room,  reckoned  in  that  century  (t  as  the  finest  room  in  the 
empire  appropriated  to  such  a  purpose/'  its  dimensions 
being  210  feet  long  by  41  feet  broad  and  40  feet  high  ex- 
tending right  up  to  the  roof.  As  originally  furnished  it 
had  book-cases  projecting  from  the  side  walls  between  the 
windows,  and  terminating  in  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
which  support  a  gallery,  not  at  that  time  occupied  with 
books,  but  ornamented  "  with  the  bust  of  many  illustrious 
writers  and  literary  characters,  executed  in  white  marble 
by  the  ablest  sculptors."  *  These  busts  now  stand  at  the 
end  of  each  book-case  on  the  main  floor.  The  original 
book-cases  were  a  combination  of  book-case  and  desk,  sloping 
desks  with  seats  projected  about  half-way  down  the  cases, 
below  which  there  were  no  books.  These  desks  and  seats 
were  removed  in  1817,  and  replaced  by  ordinary  double- 

*  J.  Wai-burton.     History  of  the  City  of  Dublin.     1818.     p.  560. 
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sided  book-cases.  In  both  the  wings  the  ground  floor  was 
occupied  with  lecture  rooms,  that  at  the  west  for  law,  that 
at  the  east  for  Divinity.  In  the  west  wing  above  the  lecture 
room  was  the  librarian's  room  and  the  great  staircase  which 
leads  up  to  the  Library  (as  the  Long  Room  was  usually 
designated),  and  above  that  was  a  reading  room.  The  first 
floor  of  the  west  wing  was  used  as  a  manuscript  room,  its 
dimensions  being  52  feet  by  26  feet. 

In  1802  the  Fagel  Library  was  placed  in  the  manuscript 
room  and  the  manuscripts  were  removed  to  the  room  above 
it.  In  1848  the  room  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  east  wing 
was  made  into  a  Reading  Room  and  heated  by  hot  water 
pipes ;  a  spiral  staircase  connected  it  with  the  room  above. 
In  1870  it  became  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  roof,  and 
then,  in  order  to  provide  more  accommodation  for  the  large 
increase  of  books,  book-cases  were  placed  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Long  Room  over  those  below  and  reaching  to  the  roof. 
The  Lecture  Room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  west  wing  was 
taken  over  when  the  new  Lecture  Rooms  and  Museum  were 
built  in  1875-6,  and  the  manuscripts  installed  there,  and, 
later,  book-cases  were  constructed  in  the  former  manuscript 
room.  Finally,  in  1890,  as  more  space  still  was  needed,  the 
colonnade  on  the  ground  floor  was  enclosed,  and  the  western 
third  of  this  space  became  the  new  Reading  Room.  This 
work  was  completed  in  1892. 

In  1928  was  formally  opened  a  Hall  of  Honour  in  memory 
of  the  members  of  the  College  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Great  War.  "  It  is  hoped  that  this  Hall  will  serve  as  a 
portico  to  a  new  Reading  Room  in  connection  with  the 
Library,  which  is  suffering  acutely  from  lack  of  space  for 
the  accommodation  of  books." 

CATALOGUES 

The  first  list  of  the  books  in  the  possession  of  the  College 
was  that  made  in  1600,  which  listed  40  volumes.  The 
catalogue  of  1604,  which  was  the  work  of  Ambrose  Ussher, 
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brother  of  the  Primate,  listed  about  4,000  volumes,  the 
result  of  the  purchases  of  Challenor  and  Ussher. 

The  first  printed  catalogue  of  printed  books  was  published 
in  1710  and  comprised  one  thin  folio  volume.  An  attempt 
at  a  complete  printed  catalogue  was  not  made  again  till 
after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  first 
volume  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Todd,  the 
head  librarian,  and  issued  in  1864.  The  work  was  then 
suspended  and  not  resumed  till  1872.  The  catalogue  was 
completed  in  1887,  nine  volumes  in  all,  everything  down  to 
1872  being  included.  Entries  since  that  date  have  been 
written  (later  printed)  on  slips  and  entered  in  volumes  and 
placed  in  the  Reading  Room  for  use. 

The  earliest  catalogue  of  manuscripts  was  made  in  1688, 
perhaps  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being  supplied  to  Dr. 
Bernard,  the  celebrated  Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford,  for  his 
•catalogue  of  English  and  Irish  manuscripts  which  appeared 
in  1696,  after  his  death.  In  1745  a  fuller  one  was  made  by 
Dr.  John  Lyon  (1702-90),  and  in  1814  there  was  one  made 
by  Henry  J.  Monck  Mason  for  the  Irish  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Records,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
University  (for  £120)  in  1837.  He  was  assisted  by  Edward 
O'Reilly  for  the  Irish  MSS.,  by  Edward  Hincks,  then  sub- 
librarian, with  the  Oriental  MSS.,  and  by  George  Cash  with 
the  Icelandic  MSS.  A  minute  and  accurate  catalogue  was 
made  later' of  the  Irish  MSS.  by  Dr.  O'Donovan. 

This  century  has  seen  the  publication  of  a  series  of  printed 
catalogues,  compiled  by  the  librarian,  T.  K.  Abbott  (see 
list  below). 

PRINTED   CATALOGUES 

Catologue    of    the    Egyptian    inscriptions.    By    Edward 

Hincks.     1843. 
Catalogus  librorum  impressorum.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Todd. 

Vol.  2-9,  by  Henry  Dix  Hutton.     1864-87.     9  v. 
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Catalogue  of  the  manuscripts,  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  the 

Fagel  collection  of  maps.     Compiled  by  T.  K.  Abbott. 

1900. 
Catalogue  of  Bibles  added  since  the  year  1872.     [Dublin, 

1900.] 
Catalogue  of  Fifteenth  Century  books  in  the  Library  of 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  Marsh  Library,  Dublin, 

with  a  few  from  other  collections.    By  T*  K.  Abbott. 

1905. 
Catalogue  of  the  Irish  Manuscripts.      Compiled  by  T.  K. 

Abbott  and  E.  J.  Gwynn.    1921. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  USE  OF  LIBRARY 
There  are  no  departments  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  the  manuscripts  have  always  had  a  separate  room  and 
organisation. 

Admission  was  formerly  granted  only  to  graduates  of  the 
Universities  of  Dublin,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  *The 
Library  Commissioners  in  1851  reported  on  the  actual  use 
of  the  Library  as  follows :  "  Considering  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  Library,  and  the  convenience  of  its  situation 
and  arrangements,  the  small  extent  to  which  it  is  used  is 
certainly  remarkable.  The  daily  average  number  of  readers 
for  three  years  since  the  Reading  Room  was  constructed 
[1848]  is  stated  to  be  47  ...  [Formerly  all]  the  students 
seem  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  Reading  Room  .  ,  . 
This  arrangement  continued  until  the  Library  Statutes  of 
.  ,  .  1734  .  .  .  by  which  the  use  was  limited  to  graduates  .  ,  „ 
The  Commission  recommended  the  admission  of  under- 
graduates and  that  *  the  admission  of  the  public  should  be 
placed  on  a  much  more  liberal  basis  than  at  present/  " 

To-day  life  admission  is  granted  only  to  graduates  of  the 
Universities  of  Dublin,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  six- 
month  tickets  are  issued  to  undergraduates  of  Trinity  College 
in  their  Sophister  years,  and  the  same  to  undergraduates  in 

*  Quoted  by  Edward  Edwards  in  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  v.  2,  pp.  58-61. 
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their  Freshman  years,  on  recommendation  by  their  tutor. 
Strangers  who  apply  for  admission  have  to  have  their  forms 
of  application  signed  by  two  Fellows. 

The  hours  of  opening  are  10  to  4,  February  i  to  October 
31 ;  and  10  to  3,  November,  December  and  January ; 
Saturdays  throughout  the  year,  10  to  i. 

The  Reading  Room  is  open  from  10  to  6,  except  July  and 
August,  when  it  closes  at  4  (Saturday,  closes  at  i) ;  in  the 
evening  it  opens  6  to  10  during  lecture  terms  ^..7  to  10  out- 
side lecture  terms. 

STAFF    > 

The  staff  consists  of  the  chief  librarian,  i  assistant 
librarian,  7  assistants. 

FINANCE 

The  upkeep  of  the  Library  is  derived  entirely  from  the 
University,  which  apportions  (a)  the  produce  of  certain 
graduation  fees,  and  (&)  an  annual  grant  from  the  University 
chest.  It  has  also  provided  money  for  special  purposes. 
In  the  middle  of  last  century  the  average  annual  income 
from  the  first  named  source  was  £500,  and  the  average 
annual  amount  of  the  grant  £700.  At  the  same  time  the 
expenditure  for  the  purchase  of  books  averaged  about  £440 
a  year.  In  gauging  the  amount  spent  on  books  the  fact 
that  Trinity  College  enjoys  the  right  of  legal  deposit  must 
be  borne  in  mind. 

The  present  income  for  the  purchase  of  books  is  £1,240. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Ingram,  John  K.    The  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1886. 
The  Book  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1591-1891.     1892.     (A 

chapter  in  this,  written  by  T.  K.  Abbott,  is  devoted  to  the 

Library.) 

A  handbook  to  Trinity  College.     1929. 
Dublin  University  Calendar,  1935-6. 


McGILL    UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY, 
MONTREAL,  CANADA 

THE  FOUNDATION 

McGiix  UNIVERSITY  received  her  charter  on  March  21, 1821, 
when  Montreal,  now  with  a  population  of  over  a  million, 
had  20,000  inhabitants.  Two  years  later  the  Medical 
Library  was  established.  In  1840  and  1841  unsuccessful 
efforts  were  made  to  raise  money  to  purchase  a  collection 
of  books  which  should  be  the  foundation  of  a  college 
library  ;  and  a  modest  beginning  was  made  a  few  years  later. 
In  1845  the  Rev.  Joseph  Abbott  was  appointed  the  first 
Librarian  of  McGill.  In  1862  the  William  Molson  Hall  was 
opened  and  provided,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  Library  with  a 
capacity  for  20,000  books.  At  that  date,  however,  the 
College  possessed  only  2,000  volumes.  Various  professors 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  acted  as  Librarian  and  the  hours  of 
opening  were  restricted.  In  October,  1893,  the  present 
Library  building  was  presented  to  the  University  by  Peter 
Redpath,  and  was  subsequently  enlarged  in  1900  and  in 
1923.  C.  H.  Gould  was  appointed  the  first  University 
Librarian  in  1893,  and  held  this  post  until  his  death  in  1919. 
G.  R.  Lomer  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  1920,  and  to 
be  Director  of  the  Library  School  in  1927. 

METHOD   OF  GOVERNMENT 

McGill  University  is  a  corporation  created  by  a  Royal 
Charter  granted  by  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
general  supervisory  power  being  retained  by  the  Crown  and 
exercised  through  the  Governor-General  as  Visitor*  The 
Library  is  administered  by  a  Committee  of  Senate,  appointed 
annually,  with  the  Principle  an  ex-officio  member  and  the 
University  Librarian  as  Secretary. 
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COLLECTIONS  AND  HISTORY 

The  following  collections  or  foundations  form  part  of  the 
University  Library  : 

(1)  The  Travelling  Library  Department  (1901),  established 
to  provide  books  throughout  Canada  in  districts  not  served 
by  libraries.    Housed  in  the  Redpath  Library. 

(2)  The  Blackader  Library  of  Architecture  (1917)  containing 
books  and  periodicals  on  Architecture  and  the  Fine  and 
Practical  Arts.     Housed  in  the  Redpath  Library. 

(3)  The   Wood  Library   of  Ornithology    (1920)    and   the 
Blacker  Library  of  Zoology  (1920),  housed  in  the  Redpath 
Library,  and  containing  together  38,000  books  and  periodi- 
cals. 

(4)  The  Lyman  Collection  of  Entomology  (1921),  a  selected 
list  of  books  housed  with  the  collections  in  the  Redpath 
Museum. 

(5)  The  Baillie  Library  of  Chemistry  (1922),  a  depart- 
mental library  housed  in  the  Macdonald  Chemistry  Building. 

(6)  The  Library  Museum  (1923)  in  the  Redpath  Library. 
A  selected  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  etc.,  illustrating 
the  development  of  writing  materials  and  the  arts  of  record 
from  prehistoric  times  to  the  modern  printed  book. 

(7)  Bibliotheca  Osleriana  (1929)  and  the  history  of  medicine 
and  science,  collected  and  bequeathed  by  Sir  William  Osier, 
housed  in  the  Medical  Building. 

CATALOGUES 

The  official  catalogue  'is  in  card  form  and  is  situated  in 
the  Reading  Room  of  the  Redpath  Library.  Other  card 
catalogues  are  situated  in  the  Medical  Library,  the  Law 
Library,  and  the  various  departmental  libraries. 

There  is  no  complete  printed  catalogue  at  present.  In 
1876  a  "  Catalogue  of  Authors  "  was  issued.  A  catalogue  of 
the  contents  of  the  Blackader  Library  of  Architecture  was 
issued  in  1922  (revised  edition,  1926).  In  1924  there  was 
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issued  "A  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Periodicals  in  Canadian 
Libraries  "  (ed.  G.  R.  Lomer  and  M.  S.  Mackay).  In  1929 
the  "  Bibliotheca  Osleriana  "  was  published  and  describes 
the  collection  to  which  it  refers.  In  1931  Dr.  Casey  A.  Wood 
published  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology/1  containing  the  titles  in  the  various  McGill 
collections. 

PRINTED  CATALOGUES 

Catalogue  of  a  collection  of  historical  tracts,  1561-1800  .  . . 
Collected  and  annotated  by  S.  J.  Reid.     1901. 

Catalogue  of  scientific  periodicals,     1924. 

Catalogue  of  books  on  architecture  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
1922. 

Bibliotheca    Osleriana  .  .  .  Ed.    by    W,    W.    Francis, 
R.  H.  Hill  and  A.  Malloch.    1929. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION  AND  STATISTICS 
The  Library  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  University  and, 
with  an  annual  fee  of  $5.00,  to  graduates  of  the  University 
and,  on  application  and  approval  by  the  Library  Committee, 
to  a  restricted  number  of  advanced  or  special  students  and 
readers*    Except  for  its  exhibitions  and  Museum,  the  Library 
is  not  open  to  the  public.    A  University  Book  Club,  with  a 
limited  subscription  membership,   is   maintained   in   and 
administered  by  the  Redpath  Library. 
The  statistics  at  five  year  intervals  are  as  follows : 

1920  1925  1930             1935 

Readers           ...   30,454  49,800  98,455  138,982 

Books  borrowed  27,649  66,936  128,112  173,027 

Books  added   ...     7,328  12,256  1^,342            7,612 

BUILDINGS 

The  University  Library  includes,  as  an  administrative 
department  of  the  University,  the  following  : 

The  Redpath  Library,  which  houses  the  main  collection, 
the  Librarian's  office  and  various  administrative  depart- 
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merits  of  the  Library,  the  Library  School,  and  the  Library 
Museum.  The  Medical  Library  and  the  Bibliotheca  Osleri- 
ana  are  in  the  Medical  Building  ;  and  there  are  special  or 
departmental  libraries  in  the  following  University  buildings  : 
Royal  Victoria  College,  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Botany  and  Law.  A  Carnegie  Collection  for  Undergraduate 
Reading  is  housed  in  the  Arts  Building. 

STAFF 

The  staff  consists  of  i  University  librarian,  i  librarian 
Medical  library,  i  librarian  Osier  library,  20  senior  assistants, 
5  senior  assistants  (half  time),  2  senior  assistants  (sessional), 
13  junior  assistants,  5  special  assistants. 

FACILITIES  FOR   PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  Photographic  Department,  situated  in  the  Medical 
Building,  is  equipped  for  copying,  enlargement,  photostats, 
and  lantern  slides.  Permission  to  copy  in  the  various 
University  libraries  is  usually  given  on  application. 

ORGANISED   RELATIONS   WITH   OTHER 
LIBRARIES 

The  University  Library  co-operates  with  others  in  inter- 
library  loans  on  the  American  continent  and  was  a  sub- 
scriber, at  the  Madrid  Conference,  to  the  plan  for 
international  loans. 


THE    MITCHELL    LIBRARY,    SYDNEY, 
AUSTRALIA 

HISTORY  :     THE  FOUNDATION   AND 
COLLECTIONS 

THE  name  of  the  Mitchell  Library  perpetuates  that  of  its 
founder,  David  Scott  Mitchell,  an  Australian  of  Scottish 
descent,  who  devoted  a  lifetime  and  a  considerable  patrimony 
to  the  collection  of  Australiana.  In  1898  he  offered  his 
collection  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library  of  New 
South  Wales,  on  condition  that  the  Government  erected  a 
new  building  to  house  the  Public  Library,  with  his  collection 
as  a  segregated  part  of  it.  The  Government  accepted  his 
offer,  though  the  promised  building  was  not  begun  until 
1906,  and  only  completed  as  far  as  a  Mitchell  wing  when  it 
was  officially  opened  on  March  8,  1910.  In  the  meantime 
Mr.  Mitchell  had  died,  on  July  24,  1907,  confirming  by  his 
will  his  gift  to  what  was  now  the  State  of  New  South  Wales 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  His  collection  consisted 
of  61,000  volumes,  together  with  a  large  number  of  pictures, 
drawings,  maps  and  plans.  It  formed  an  unrivalled  collec- 
tion of  material  on  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  South 
Pacific,  with  many  valuable  items  in  other  fields.  His  will 
provided  an  endowment  on  the  following  conditions :  the 
collection  was  to  be  available  to  the  public  under  rules 
similar  to  those  of  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  income 
from  the  endowment  was  to  be  spent  on  books  and  manu- 
scripts with  a  limit  of  one-fourth  on  binding. 

The  Australiana  and  Southern  Pacific  material  may  be 
considered  und&  the  following  heads  : 
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1.  PRINTED  BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  ETC. 

The  most  valued  items  in  this  section  are  the  earliest  known 
specimens  of  Australian  printing,  together  with  early 
printed  books  on  the  aboriginal  dialects,  and  early  and  rare 
books  on  Australia  published  in  other  countries. 

2.  MANUSCRIPTS. 

(1)  Of  Navigators. 

(2)  Of  inland  explorers.     There  are  original  journals  of 
Wentworth,     Oxley,     Cunningham,     Hovell,     Leichhardt, 
Mitchell,  Stuart  and  Eyre. 

(3)  Of  pioneer  clergymen  and  missionaries  of  the  main- 
land and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(4)  Of  early  governors  and  prominent  statesmen. 

(5)  Of  Australian  authors. 

3.  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 

The  Library  is  the  repository  for  official  records  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Australian  settlements.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  State  Archives  Department. 

4.  MAPS. 

5.  PICTURES  (Australiana). 

Special  collections  are : 

(1)  The  Tebbutt  Library  of  about  4,000  items  was  the 
working  collection  of  the  astronomer,  John  T.  Tebbutt,  and 
was  given  by  his  son  in  1916. 

(2)  The  Nichols  Bequest.    This  was  made  in  1932  by  the 
late  D.  R.  Nichols  of  Melbourne,  and  consists  of  books, 
prints  and  photographs  covering  the  history  of  marine 
communication  between  Europe  and  Australasia. 

CURRENT  ACQUISITIONS 

The  growth  of  the  Library  is  maintained  by  exercise  of  the 
copyright  privilege  which  the  State  Library  has  in  the  State 
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of  New  South  Wales,  by  purchases,  and  by  donations.  By 
these  means  about  70,000  volumes  have  already  been  added 
to  the  61,000  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  original  collection. 

LIBRARIANS 

There  is  a  special  Mitchell  Librarian  who  is  head  of  this 
section  of  the  State  Library  under  the  Principal  Librarian. 
Mr*  Hugh  Wright  was  the  first  Mitchell  Librarian  appointed, 
and  the  present  holder  of  the  office  is  Miss  Ida  Leeson, 
appointed  in  1932. 

BUILDING 

The  Mitchell  Library  with  the  Dixson  Gallery  occupies  a 
wing  of  the  partly  erected  new  Public  Library  building, 
The  Mitchell  portion  was  completed  in  1910,  the  Dixson 
Gallery  in  1929,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  is  now  in 
process  of  completion.  Built  of  freestone  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  it  overlooks  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  the  Harbour. 
The  building  comprises  three  reading  rooms,  two  manuscript 
rooms,  two  galleries  for  pictures,  bookstacks  and  bindery* 

CATALOGUES 

There  is  no  printed  catalogue  of  the  Mitchell  Collection, 
There  is,  however,  a  printed  catalogue  of  Australiana  in  the 
Public  Library  before  the  acquisition  of  the  Mitchell  Collec- 
tion, which  makes  a  useful  bibliography  of  printed  books  up 
to  1888.  It  is  arranged  by  author,  by  colonies  and  by 
subject.* 

There  is  also  a  list  of  the  "  Original  manuscripts  and 
transcripts  in  the  Mitchell  Library,  Sydney/'  in  the  Cam- 
bridge History  of  the  British  Empire  (vol.  7,  pt  x,  Australia. 
Bibliography,  pp.  666-9), 

For  use  in  the  Library  there  is  a  dictionary  card  catalogue 
of  printed  books,  in  which  periodicals  and  even  chapters 
of  important  books  are  minutely  indexed.  There  are 

*  Australasian  bibliography  .  .  .  catalogue  of  books  in  the  Free  Public 
Library,  Sydney,  relating  to  or  published  in  Australasia  .  .  .  [to]  1888. 
Sydney,  1893. 
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separate  dictionary  card  catalogues  of  manuscripts,  of  maps 
and  pictures,  and  very  extensive  indexes  to  newspapers  up 
to  the  year  1844. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  Mitchell  Library  together  with  the  Public  Library  are 
under  the  control  of  Trustees  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1899,  expressly  to  receive  the  Mitchell  and 
any  similar  collections  and  endowments  which  became 
vested  in  them. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION  OF  READERS 
The  use  of  the  Library  is  restricted  to  reference  and 
research ;  admission  is  by  ticket  between  the  hours  of  10 
to  5  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  and  from 
10  to  9  on  Wednesday  and  Friday.  The  reading  rooms  and 
galleries  of  the  library  are  open  for  inspection  by  the  general 
public  up  to  4.30  p.m.  each  weekday. 

In  1934-5,  762  readers'  tickets  were  issued,  and  the  number 
of  visitors  averaged  124  a  day. 

FACILITIES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photographs  of  documents,  maps,  pictures,  etc.,  is  per- 
mitted at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees.  The  Library  itself 
has  no  facilities,  but  makes  arrangements  with  outside 
firms  and  supervises  work  for  correspondents. 

ORGANISED  RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER 

LIBRARIES 

The  Library  keeps  in  touch  with  all  libraries  with  similar 
interests,  but  there  is  no  organised  relationship, 

STAFF 

The  special  staff  of  the  Mitchell  Library  consists  of  5 
professional,  5  clerical  and  5  general  division  officers,  15  in 
all,  under  the  direction  of  the  Mitchell  Librarian. 
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FINANCE 

All  the  costs  of  housing,  administration  and  binding  are 
met  by  Parliamentary  appropriations  covering  the  State 
Library  as  a  whole.  The  income  from  the  Mitchell  and  some 
minor  endowments  is  used  entirely  for  additions  to  the 
collections.  It  amounts  to  about  £4,000  a  year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  Mitchell  Library,  Sydney.     Historical  and  descriptive 
notes.     1936. 
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THE  ALEXANDER  TURNBULL  LIBRARY, 
WELLINGTON 

THIS  Library  is  the  result  of  a  bequest  to  the  people  of 
New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Alexander  Turribull,  who  died  in  June, 
1918  ;  the  terms  of  the  bequest  were  that  it  was  to  be  a 
reference  library  and  it  was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Turnbull  was  a  rich  private  collector  and  was 
able  to  acquire  many  first  editions,  and  was  also  able  to 
spend  money  on  fine  bindings,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples  in  the  Library,  but  his  specialities  were  the  history 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  English  literature, 
especially  poetry. 

(1)  The  Pacific  Collection.     With  the  exception  of  the 
Mitchell   Library   in   Sydney,   this   Library   has   the   best 
collection  of  Pacific  literature  ;   it  contains  most  obtainable 
works'dealing  with  that  wide  region,  including  also  accounts 
of  circumnavigations,   and  it  has    the    best  collection  of 
Pacific    Islands    dialect    literature,    many    of   them   being 
unique  copies. 

(2)  The  collection  of  English  literature.     Mr.   Turnbull 
collected  the  works  of  the  leading  English  writers  in  poetry 
and  prose,  more  especially  in  poetry.     The  most  valuable 
single  collection  is  the  Milton  one,  reputed  to  be  the  most 
complete  outside  the  British  Museum. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Library  since  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  in  1918  has  been  Mr.  Johannes  C.  Anderson, 
and  he  is  responsible  to  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  is  not  yet  certain  as  little 

more  than  the   Pacific  portion  of  the  Library  has  been 

catalogued,  but  it  is  considerably  over  60,000  volumes. 

The    Pacific    part    comprises    over    35,000    volumes,    and 
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occupies  only  a  little  more  than  one  of  the  three  floors  of 
the  library,  the  rest  being  English  literature. 

ADMISSION  OF  READERS 

Readers  are  admitted  free,  but  must  be  approved  by  the 
Librarian ;  foreign  readers  are  admitted  with  the  usual 
introductions  and  are  given  every  facility  for  work. 

FACILITIES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  fair  amount  of  photography  is  done  on  the  premises ; 
or  if  the  Librarian  knows  the  applicant  to  be  quite  reliable 
he  allows  the  object  to  be  taken  to  a  responsible  photographer 
under  certain  conditions  ensuring  safety. 

THE  BUILDING 

The  Library  is  housed  in  a  three  storey  brick  building, 
which  is  really  unsuited  for  a  library,  as  it  was  the  private 
residence  of  the  donor. 

THE  CATALOGUES 

There  is  a  card  catalogue  of  the  Pacific  portion  of  the 
Library  for  use  in  the  Library,  but  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
collection  has  not  been  completed.  It  is  hoped  to  issue  a 
printed  catalogue,  at  any  rate  of  the  rarer  collections,  but  the 
Government  has  up  to  the  present  not  faced  the  cost  of 
printing. 

STAFF 

Besides  the  chief  librarian  there  are  five  assistants.  There 
are  also  two  caretakers  living  on  the  premises* 

FINANCE 

This  collection  was  unfortunately  not  endowed  by  the 
donor,  and  the  Library  is  dependent  on  a  yearly  grant  from 
the  Government,  and  for  the  past  few  years  this,  owing  to 
the  depression,  has  been  cut  down  to  the  minimum. 
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The  expenditure  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  as  follows  : 

Books £150 

Binding     .....  300 

Incidentals         ....  200 

Salaries     .....  1,500 


£2,150 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Clyde,  R.  H.  Taylor.  The  Alexander  TurnbuU  Library  of 
Wellington,  New  Zealand.  (In  Library  Quarterly,  vol.  6 
(1936),  pp.  182-7.) 
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FRANCE 

Libraries  benefiting  or  derived  from,  the 

Depots  Litteraires  : 

Bibliothfeque  de  1' Arsenal,  Paris 

Bibliothfeque  du  Museum  National  d'Histoire 

Naturelle,  Paris 

Bibliotheque  de  1'Institut  National  de  France,  Paris 
Bibliothfeque  de  Sainte-Genevifeve,  Paris 
Bibliothfeque  de  la  Ville  de  Lyon 

La  Biblioth^que  et  Musee  de  la  Guerre  ;   Office  de 
Documentation  Internationale  Contemporaine,  Paris 

Bibliothfeque   Nationale   et   Universitaire,  Strasbourg 


THE  DEPOTS  LITTERAIRES 

BY  decree  of  November  2,  1789,  all  ecclesiastical  property  in 
France  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  This  meant  that 
all  the  libraries  of  religious  foundations,  many  of  them  con- 
taining great  treasures  of  manuscripts  and  early  printed 
works,  became  State  property.  Two  special  committees  of 
the  Assembly  were  set  up  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
collection,  storage  and  finally  the  disposal  of  this  vast  store 
of  books  and  art  treasures.  The  scheme  propounded  was 
to  collect  in  one  place  (or  places)  all  the  stocks,  to  make 
complete  inventories  of  them,  to  digest  this  knowledge  and 
then  to  make  a  divisioi*  according  to  the  needs  of  the  various 
libraries  which  were  to  be  founded  all  over  France  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people.  The  scheme  was  only  carried  out 
with  any  degree  of  completeness  in  Paris.  Here,  under 
the  learned  and  energetic  Ameilhon,  who  was  chosen 
by  the  municipality  of  Paris  to  collect  and  class  the  immense 
collections  of  books  from  the  religious  houses  in  Paris,  the 
work  was  efficiently  carried  out.  The  books  were  collected 
in  three  large  depots  (c.  250,000  volumes  from  20  libraries) 
and  inventories  drawn  up.  Then  by  decrees  of  November 
9,  1791,  and  February  9,  1792,  etc.,  all  libraries  of  emigres 
were  declared  confiscated,  and  their  sale  for  the  profit  of 
the  nation  allowed.  The  three  depots  in  Paris  being  already 
full,  more  had  to  be  opened,  and  finally  eight  were  provided, 
of  which  the  Arsenal  was  declared  to  be  the  8th,  and  a 
conservateur  placed  at  the  head  of  each. 

Many  schemes  were  brought  forward  for  the  selecting  and 
disposing  of  the  books,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  give  to 
the  heads  of  the  big  libraries  permission  to  choose  one  copy 
of  each  book  not  already  in  their  library.  The  existing  big 
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libraries  which  benefited  from  this  were  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  the  Mazarine,  the  Arsenal,  Ste-Genevieve  (under 
the  Republic  known  as  the  Pantheon),  while  new  libraries 
which  got  their  foundation  stock  from  the  depdts  were  the 
library  of  the  Institute  and  that  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

GENERAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY   FOR   FRENCH 

LIBRARIES 

Annuaire  des  bibliothfeques  et  des  archives.     1886-1927. 
Edwards,  Edward.     Memoirs  of  libraries.     1859.     2  v. 
Franklin,  A.  L.  A.     Les  anciennes  biblioth&ques  de  Paris. 

1863-73. 

Guide  .  .  .  dans  les  biblioth&ques  de  Paris.     1908. 

Index  Generalis.     1919  to  date. 

Labiche,  J.  B.     Notice  sur  les  Depots  Litt&raires.     1880. 

Richou,    Gabriel.     Traite   de   T  administration   des    biblio- 

th&jues  publiques.     1885. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE   DE  L'ARSENAL,  PARIS 

HISTORY:     THE   COLLECTIONS   AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

THE  Arsenal  Library,  one  of  the  Big  Four  *  of  Paris,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  collection  made  by  the  Marquis  de  Paulmy 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Antoine  Ren<£  de  Voyer  d'Argenson,  Marquis  de  Paulmy, 
in  the  course  of  his  life  (1722-87),  held  various  diplomatic 
posts,  but  he  had  one  passion  only — his  books,  and  to  them 
he  devoted  all  his  income  and  energies.  In  1757  he  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  living  in  the  Arsenal.  Here  his  library 
grew  in  fame  and  in  size.  The  Marquis*  policy  to  scholars 
had  always  been  most  liberal  and  it  was  his  great  wish  to 
ensure  that  his  library  should  be  kept  together  and  also 
rendered  available  to  the  scholarly  public.  He  offered  it  to 
the  King,  who  refused  it,  but  finally  managed  to  sell  it  to  the 
Count  d'Artois,  the  King's  brother,  later  Charles  X.  The 
Count  had  been  numbered  among  the  most  frivolous  of  the 
old  Court,  and  as  the  historian  of  the  Library  says,  "  Com- 
ment un  prince  peu  lettr<5,  l£ger,  et  dont  la  situation  financi&re 
etait  alors  fort  mauvaise  se  decide-t-il  a  consacrer  plus  de 
600,000  livres  &  acheter  des  bibliothfeques  ?  "  At  any  rate 
it  was  a  fortunate  whim,  and  was  the  means  of  preserving 
a  noble  collection  entire  for  the  nation. 

The  library  was  sold  June  '20,  1785,  the  Marquis  reserving 
to  himself  the  full  use  of  the  library  till  his  death,  and  a  year 

*  They  are  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  Arsenal,  the  Mazarine,  and 
the  Sainte-Genevieve.  Of  the  two  copies  which  are  compulsory  for  the 
de"p6t  le"gal,  one  goes  to  the  BibliothSque  Nationale,  and  the  second  is 
divided  among  the  other  three  according  to  a  well  defined  scheme  :  novels, 
poetry,  modern  history  and  newspapers  go  to  the  Arsenal ;  art,  biblio- 
graphy, archaeology  and  the  like,  foreign  languages  and  local  history  to 
the  Mazarine  ;  sciences,  medicine,  theses  and  law  to  the  Sainte-Genevieve. 
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later  the  Marquis  bought  the  second  part  of  La  Valli&re's 
library  of  80,000  books  for  70,000  livres.  The  Artois  library, 
therefore,  consisted  of  the  following  big  collections :  the 
Marquis  de  Paulmy's  library,  numbering  over  50,000  ;  that 
of  Baron  Heiss  (bought  by  the  Marquis  but  kept  as  a  separate 
collection)  of  30,000  volumes,  the  second  part  of  the  library 
La  Vallifere  of  80,000,  giving  a  total  of  160,000  volumes. 
To  this  was  added  by  the  Count  most  of  his  own  library  at 
Versailles  and  the  Temple,  and  the  rich  collection  of  the 
Prince  de  Soubise. 

Among   the   most   famous   collections    and   rare   items 
acquired  by  the  Marquis  de  Paulmy  were  the  following  ; 

(1)  The   library   of  his   uncle,  the   Count   d'Argenson. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  collection  of  manuscripts  was 
that  from  the  "  Bibliotheque  de  Bourgogne  "  *  consisting  of 
40  volumes  (one  more  came  to  the  Marquis'  library  from  the 
La  Valli&re  collection)  of  MSS.,  mostly  dating  from  the 
period  of  Philip  the  Good. 

(2)  Portions  of  the  library  of  La  VaUi&re.     The  Duke  de 
La  Valli&re  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  book  collectors 
among  the  French  aristocracy  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century;    he  bought  lavishly  and  with  dis- 
crimination and  he  had  acquired  such  valuable  collections 
as  the  Library  of  the  Prince  Dlsenghien,  chiefly  manuscripts 
and  early  printed  vernacular  French  books,  and  the  rich 
collection  of  Gaignat,  which  the  Empress  of  Russia  wished 
to  buy  complete,  but  which  went  almost  entirely  to  La 
Valltere  for  the  sum  of  86,000  livres. 

(3)  The  Heiss  Collection.    It  was  bought  by  de  Paulmy 
for  100,000  livres.    The  library  included  MSS.  from  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Fontenay  and  from  the  Celestins  de 
Colombier. 

The  Count  d' Artois'  librarian,  Claude-Marie  Saugrain, 
took  charge  of  the  various  collections  at  the  Arsenal  after 

*  See  account  of  Bibliotheque  Royale,  Brussels  in  A.  Esdaile,      National 
Libraries,  pp.  241-67. 
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their  purchase  by  the  Count.  In  1787  the  Marquis  died, 
and  two  years  later  the  Count,  as  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
representatives  of  the  old  regime,  fled  over  the  frontier,  and 
Saugrain  remained  in  sole  control  of  all  the  libraries  united 
at  the  Arsenal., 

In  the  period  between  the  death  of  the  Marquis  and  the 
Revolution  several  rich  purchases  were  made,  the  most 
important  being  the  collection  of  the  Prince  de  Soubise, 
which  included  the  remains  of  the  old  library  of  de  Thou,  and 
totalled  5,000  volumes  and  46  MSS. 

The  Arsenal  had  a  narrow  escape  at  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille :  the  crowd,  learning  that  a  library  belonging  to  the 
hated  Count  d'Artois  existed  in  the  Arsenal,  came  along  to 
destroy  it.  Saugrain,  alone  in  the  library  and  knowing  he 
could  not  resist  such  an  assault  with  the  few  Swiss  guards 
he  had,  ordered  the  guards  to  change  their  livery  and  put 
on  that  of  the  King's  Household.  When  the  frenzied  crowd 
arrived  the  Swiss  guards  opened  the  door,  and  at  the  sight 
of  the  King's  uniform  the  crowd  withdrew,  thinking  it  had 
been  deceived. 

The  library  of  the  Count  d'Artois  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  seized  among  the  libraries  of  the  emigres,  and  from 
September  2,  1792,  it  was  constituted  the  8th  "  d6pot 
national  litt&raire  de  Paris,"  and  Saugrain  was  designated 
as  "  conservateur  "  of  the  same ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  an 
exact  inventory  should  be  made  of  its  contents.  This  was 
done  by  Saugrain  and  one  Lef  ebvre  de  Villebrune,  appointed 
by  the  Commissioners,  between  May,  1793,  and  April,  1795. 
The  number  of  books  was  reckoned  at  about  190,000  volumes, 
and  their  value  at  389,897  livres. 

Then  a  fresh  danger  threatened  the  independent  existence 
of  the  Library :  a  scheme  was  propounded  in  June,  1796^ 
for  giving  the  complete  Arsenal  Library  to  the  library  of  the 
newly  constituted  Institut  de  France,  and  for  ten  months 
it  was  the  library  of  the  Institut.  Saugrain,  who  remained 
in  charge,  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  as  a  library  and 
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not  merely  a  "  depot  litteraire  "  it  had  the  right  to  add  to 
its  collections  from  the  other  "  depots  litteraires,"  as  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  other  State  libraries  had  per- 
mission to  do,  and  selected  13,000  volumes.  Rather  un- 
justly, when  the  library  was  again  made  an  independent 
one,  these  books,  which  had  been  specially  selected  for  the 
needs  of  the  Arsenal,  were  all  given  to  the  Institute.  This 
reversion,  due  to  various  influences,  probably  in  part  to 
Ameilhon,  who  aspired  to  be  head  of  the  Arsenal  himself 
and  wished  it  to  be  an  independent  organisation,  took  place 
in  April,  1797,  when  a  decree  was  published  proclaiming  the 
Arsenal  a  "  biblioth&que  nationale  et  publique."  Ameilhon 
was  appointed  librarian,  Saugrain  continued  as  "  bibliothd- 
caire  conservateur "  ;  there  were  also  two  sub-librarians 
appointed  at  this  time,  Poirier  and  Ameilhon,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  head  librarian. 

*  No  one  knew  better  than.  Ameilhon  the  resources  of  the 
depots,  and  now  that  the  library's  independence  was 
guaranteed,  he  used  all  his  knowledge  and  influence  to  enrich 
his  library ;  in  all  he  got  about  30,000  volumes  and  in 
addition  the  famous  Papers  of  the  Bastille,  which  have 
proved  such  a  rich  mine  for  the  historians  of  the  last  century 
and  a  half  of  the  old  regime.  Among  the  residual  collection 
acquired  in  1811  were  the  archives  of  all  the  "  depots 
Utt&aires,"  and  it  was  these  which  Labiche,  then  conservator 
of  the  Arsenal,  drew  upon  in  1868  to  write  his  Notice  sur  les 
d&pdts  titt&raires. 

Ameilhon  lived  just  long  enough  to  supervise  the  placing 
of  the  final  loads  from  the  last  d6p6t  in  the  Library  of  the 
Arsenal,  a  satisfactory  end  to  his  life's  work.  His  death 
marks  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  epoch  at  the  Arsenal. 

The  Library  had  been  made  public,  but  for  a  time  so  great 
was  the  confusion  that  little  use  could  be  made  of  it  by  them* 
Ameilhon  and  Saugrain,  however,  got  to  work  with  the  aid 
of  a  small  staff  on  the  work  of  classifying  and  arranging. 

*  See  introductory  account  of  the  d^pdts  litt^raires. 
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Saugrain  died  in  1805  ;  at  that  time  the  staff  consisted  of 
two  librarians,  three  sub-librarians  and  five  employes. 
Ameilhon  was  succeeded  in  1811  by  Joseph  Treneuil,  one 
of  the  librarians,  and  he  remained  at  the  head  till  his  death 
in  1818.  It  was  a  period  of  much  political  excitement,  but 
not  much  of  note  happened  in  the  Library.  The  only 
accession  of  importance  was  the  duplicates  from  the  "  Ecole 
poly  technique."  On  April  25,  1816,  by  ordinance  of  the 
King,  the  Arsenal  was  formally  given  back  to  the  Count 
d'Artois.  In  1817  there  were  three  sales  of  duplicates,  which 
brought  in  over  15,000  frs. 

The  administration  of  Grosier,  1818-23,  was  a  period  of 
calm  in  the  history  of  the  Library,  "  almost  of  torpor,"  with 
nothing  of  moment  to  record.  At  his  death  two  appoint- 
ments were  made  :  (i)  a  chief  librarian,  which  post  was 
given  to  Charles  Nodier,  a  nominee  of  Monsieur  (brother  of 
the  King  *),  and  (2)  a  "  conservateur  administrateur," 
Saint-Martin.  The  Nodier  period  (1823-44),  when  the  Arsenal 
became  the  salon  for  the  literary  lions  of  the  period,  is  best 
described  in  the  words  of  the  historian  of  the  library,  M. 
Martin  : 

L'arriv6e  de  Charles  Nodier  £  1' Arsenal  y  amena  la 
brillante  pl&ade  des  ecrivains  et  artistes  de  Tecole 
romantique,  tous  jeunes  alors,  qui  trouve  dans  le 
biblioth&aire  de  Monsieur,  leur  aine  de  20  &  30  ans,  un 
guide  et  un  appui.  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Alfred  de 
Musset,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Balzac,  Sainte-Beuve,  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  Emile  Deschamps,  Jules  Janin,  Eugene 
Delacroix,  les  deux  Johannot,  Robert  Fleury,  Liszt, 
Mme.  Tastu,  bien  d'autres  encore,  ^taient  les  habitues 
du  salon  de  Nodier.  Mme.  M6nessier-Nodier,  fille  de 
Tauteur  de  Trilby,  a  racont6  avec  le  plus  grand  charme, 
ce  qu'etaient  ces  reunions  composes  des  hommes  les 
plus  illustres  dans  le  monde  des  lettres  et  des  arts  que 

*  The  nominal  owner  of  the  Library. 
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la  France  ait  produits  au  cours  du  igieme  siecle  .  .  . 
Aussi  le  sejour  a  1' Arsenal  de  ce  spirituel  litterateur 
a-t-il  fait  plus  peut-gtre,  pendant  bien  des  annees,  pour 
la  renomm^e  de  la  Bibliotheque  que  tous  les  tresors 
qu'elle  renferme.  On  identifiait  &  tel  point  la  Biblio- 
th&que  et  le  bibliothecaire  qu'il  pouvait  sembler  que  la 
collection  de  r  Arsenal  6tait  la  propre  collection  de 
Nodier.  II  y  avait  quelque  injustice  dans  ce  croyance. 
Pour  bon  bibliophile  qu'il  fut  Charles  Nodier  n'a  jamais 
&ti  qu'un  bibliothecaire  honoraire.  Trop  occup£  de  ses 
propres  ouvrages,  dou£  d'une  imagination  trop  ardente 
pour  s'astreindre  aux  travaux  d'une  Bibliotheque 
publique  .  .  .  il  ne  regarda  sa  place  de  bibliothecaire 
en  chef  de  F  Arsenal  que  comme  une  honorable  sin£- 
cure  .  .  . 

The  Arsenal  was  administered  from  1824-30  by  Saint- 
Martin,  and  from  1830-42  by  Alexandre  Duval.  Duval 
found  great  disorder  in  the  Library  and  certain  abuses  in  the 
practice  of  lending  out  books,  which  he  did  his  best  to 
remedy.  During  his  term  of  office  the  following  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Arsenal  may  be  noted  : 

(1)  A  new  ordinance  of  the  King  (Louis  Philippe)  that  the 
four  big  libraries  of  Paris  were  to  be  open  every  day  from 
10  to  4. 

(2)  In  1831  the  legacy  of  Henri  Gr^goire,  a  former  con- 
servator of  the  Library,  numbering  1,156  volumes. 

(3)  In  1832  a  census/ was  taken  and  the  numbers  reckoned 
at  176,000  volumes. 

(4)  In  1837,  owing  partly  to  Duval's  representations, 
copies  of  plays  (the  second  copy  of  the  two,  compulsory  for 
legal  deposit)  were  sent  to  the  Library. 

(5)  Duval  managed  to  effect  an  exchange  of  the  ground 
floor  of  a  part  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  military  as  a 
stable  with  the  gallery  of  the  C&estins  separated  from  the 
Library  by  a  street. 
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After  Duval  the  heads  of  the  Library  were  Cayx, 
(1842-51),  Vieillard  (1851-53),  Laurent  (1853-71),  and  Ed. 
Thierry  (1871-89). 

It  was  during  Laurent's  administration  that  the  Arsenal 
received  the  Saint-Simonist  collection  of  papers  from  le 
Pere  Enfantin.  A  catalogue  was  made  of  the  collection  in 
1884. 

During  the  troubled  period  of  1870  and  1871,  involving 
the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  troubles  of  the  Commune,  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  Library  were  put  down  in  the  cellars.  The 
chief  anxiety  came  in  the  days  of  the  Commune,  when  a 
fire  near  at  hand  destroyed  what  was  left  of  the  old  buildings 
of  the  "  Petit  Arsenal/'  The  Arsenal,  however,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  unscathed,  and  the  staff  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  restoring  all  the  books  to  their  shelves  in  August  and 
September  of  1871. 

In  1877  a  careful  stock-taking  gave. 350,000  volumes  as 
the  total,  including  20,000  pamphlets  and  of  MSS.  a  total  of 
7,148,  with  an  additional  2,727  Bastille  papers. 

From  1880  a  new  section  was  instituted,  that  of  news- 
papers ;  the  source  of  supply  was  the  d6p6t  l£gal,  and 
it  comprised  all  the  contemporary  political  and  literary 
periodicals  and  newspapers. 

In  1905,  on  the  death  of  the  Director  Her&lia,*  Henry 
Martin  was  appointed  to  the  post.  He  entered  the  Library 
in  1876,  and  immediately  started  work  on  the  manuscripts 
(see  in  Catalogue  section).  His  special  interest  and  study 
was  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  he 
became  one  of  the  great  authorities  on  the  artists  of  that 
period.  He  is  also  the  historian  of  the  Library. 

He  remained  as  Director  till  his  death  in  1927^  when 
M.  Batiffol  succeeded  him.  The  present  director  is  F.  Calot. 

The  growth  of  the  Arsenal  in  this  century  was  maintained, 

*  Jos6  Maria  de  H£r6dia  (1842-1905),  one  of  the  Parnassiens,  and  the 
"  modern  master  of  the  French  sonnet."  He  was  librarian  at  the  Arsenal, 
1901-5,  thus  carrying  on  the  literary  tradition  of  the  Nodier  period. 

f  See  obituary  notice  in  Revue  des  Biblioth&ques,  v.  38  (1928),  pp.  277-80. 
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thanks  to  the  d£pot  16gal,  from  which  source  it  gets  novels, 
poetry  and  modern  history  as  well  as.  the  periodicals  and 
newspapers.     In  1908  the  total  stock  was  610,000  printed 
works  and  7,907  MSS.  and  archives  de  la  Bastille. 
The  latest  figures  (1934)  are  : 

Total- stock  840,000  printed  works 
2,800  incunabula 

11,639  MSS.  (including  the  Bastille  papers). 
6,745  periodicals  (including  newspapers). 

It  is  governed  by  the  same  regulation  for  lending  as  the 
Biblioth^que  Nationale,  that  is  that  no  book  may  be  lent 
out  of  the  building. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

Most  of  the  special  collections  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Specially  noted  are :  the  illuminated  manuscripts ;  the 
archives  of  the  Bastille ;  the  collection  of  plays,  including  the 
collections  of  A.  Rondel  and  G.  Douay,  amounting  to  250,000 
volumes  ;  the  Saint-Simon  MSS. ;  a  collection  of  novels  and 
a  very  complete  collection  of  French  poetry  from  the 
sixteenth  century  (these  collections,  plays,  novels  and  poetry 
are  kept  up  from  the  d&pot  l£gal). 

The  Arsenal  is  also  famous  for  its  collection  of  fine  bind- 
ings, which  in  quality,  though  not  in  quantity,  can  stand 
comparison  with  those  of  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale. 

THE  BUILDINGS 

From  the  fourteenth  century  there  existed  a  d£p6t  of 
munitions  and  arms  of  war  belonging  to  the  King  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine  (the  actual  site  was  on  a  small 
branch  of  the  Seine  which  separated  a  small  island,  Louvier, 
from  the  mainland).  In  1572  "  le  grand  maltre  de  Tartillerie 
de  France  "  was  installed  there,  and  the  establishment  grew 
till  it  reached  the  walls  of  the  Bastille.  In  1599  Su^y  went 
there  as  "  grand  maltre  de  Faxtillerie/'  and  memories  of  the 
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great  minister  and  his  master  still  cling  to  the  building.  In 
1634  the  Marquis  de  La  Meilleraye  succeeded  as  Grand 
Master,  and  he  had  decorated  for  himself  and  his  wife  the 
apartments  known  as  the  Cabinet  de  Sully.  These  rooms 
stayed  unchanged  and  were  used  as  part  of  the  Library  till 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  III,  when  the  architect  of  the  Library, 
while  carrying  out  other  alterations,  decided  to  remove  the 
interior  decorations  of  the  room  and  set  them  up  elsewhere. 

In  1718  a  new  building  was  erected  as  a  residence  for  the 
Grand  Master,  the  Duke  of  Maine.  It  was  built  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  architect,  Germain  Boffrand,  and  over- 
looked the  little  branch  of  the  Seine.  The  series  of  rooms 
remain  much  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Maine ;  "  the  most  beautiful,  the  salon  of  the 
Duchess  of  Maine,  has  become  to-day  the  reading  room  for 
MSS."  The  rooms  are  decorated  with  carvings  and  painted 
panels ;  the  large  salon  was  painted  by  Mignard  on  his 
return  from  Italy,  the  subject  being  France  triumphant. 
It  was  this  building  which  became  the  home  of  the  Marquis 
de  Paulmy  and  his  library ;  placed  in  a  confused  mass  of 
buildings  of  various  centuries  and  utilised  for  various 
purposes,  it  alone  has  survived,  with  a  few  additions  and 
alterations  down  to  the  present  day.  But  when  the  Marquis 
de  Paulmy  occupied  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
Artillery,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  buildings  and 
courts  (six  courts  in  all)  which  extended  right  up  to  the 
Bastille ;  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  the  Library  itself 
escaped  destruction  by  fire,  considering  that  that  area  has 
been  the  scene  of  so  many  revolutionary  disturbances. 
Entrance  to  the  Library  was  through  a  number  of  gateways 
and  courtyards. 

The  alterations  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  slight  and  did  not  alter  in  essentials  the  main  building 
erected  by  Germain  Boffrand.  Externally,  the  only  addition 
was  that  the  old  buildings  at  each  end  of  the  main  building 
(Fhotel  de  grand  maltre)  were  replaced  by  two  pavilions  in 
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a  severe  style  of  architecture  according  with  the  rest. 
Additional  space  was  acquired  in  1840  by  taking  over  the 
ground  floor  of  the  main  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
military.  From  1864-8  various  structural  alterations  were 
carried  out  by  the  architect  of  the  Library,  Th.  Labrouste  ; 
the  first,  already  mentioned,  was  the  removal  of  the  internal 
decorations  of  the  "  cabinet  dit  de  Sully  "  and  setting  them 
up  again  in  rooms  over  what  is  now  the  main  entrance  in 
the  west  end  of  the  building.  The  other  work  was  the 
construction  of  a  catalogue  room  and  a  new  Reading  Room 
for  printed  books. 

In  order  to  allow  of  an  extension  of  the  Library,  the 
buildings  forming  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  Henri  IV  and 
the  Boulevard  Morland  were  demolished  in  the  course  of 
1929. 

CATALOGUES 

As  might  be  expected  from  such  a  keen  bibliographer  as 
the  Marquis  de  Paulmy,  he  had  a  catalogue  of  his  own 
library  drawn  up.  It  was  begun  in  1775,  and  he  intended 
to  have  it  printed,  tut  it  never  was. 

In  1797  Ameilhon  asked  for  extra  helpers  to  hasten  the 
making  of  the  catalogue  and  was  given  Pissot  and  Godin, 
and  later  four  extra  temporary  helpers.  Godin  did  most  of 
the  writing  of  the  catalogues,  and  many  of  the  volumes 
are  in  his  hand.  The  manuscripts  were  taken  in  hand  by 
Poirier,  an  ex-Benedictine ;  he  first  separated  them  from 
the  mass  of  the  printed  books,  then  arranged  them  by  classes 
and  wrote  short  notices  of  each  MS.. 

The  work  of  cataloguing  continued  under  Treneuil 
(Director  1811-18),  but  so  slowly  that  one  of  the  complaints 
in  the  report  he  drew  up  for  the  Government  in  1813  was  that 
the  senility  of  most  of  his  staff  prevented  any  kind  of 
efficient  work. 

Several  efforts  were  made  to  catalogue  the  manuscripts 
in  the  course  of  the  century,  but  the  first  printed  catalogue 
of  them  did  not  appear  till  1879.  In  that  year  appeared  the 
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first  part  of  the  Inventaire  sommaire  des  manuscrits  des 
biblioth&ques  de  France  dont  les  catalogues  n'ont  pas  ete 
imprimis,  Ulysse  Robert.  This  included  the  Latin  MSS. 
and  the  French.  The  second  part  appeared  in  1881  and 
contained  the  inventory  of  French  MSS.  (historical)  and 
those  in  other  modern  languages. 

The  compiler  of  the  complete  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts 
in  the  Library  is  Henry  Martin,  who  did  so  much  to  make 
known  to  the  outside  world  the  treasures  contained  in  the 
Arsenal.  The  catalogue  occupies  eight  volumes  and  is 
part  of  the  series,  Catalogue  g&neral  des  manuscrits  des 
bibliothbques  de  France,  and  volume  8  is  the  history  of 
the  Library.  It  was  published  in  1885-9. 

The  Bastille  papers  which  came  to  the  Library  through 
Ameilhon  were  finally  catalogued  by  F.  Funck-Brentano, 
who  has  given  details  of  the  work  in  his  Introduction  to  his 
Catalogue  des  Archives  de  la  Bastille,  1892-4. 

For  use  in  the  Library  there  was  in  the  nineteenth  century 
an  alphabetical  author-catalogue  of  the  "  ancien  fonds," 
which  occupied  40  folio  volumes.  Down  to  1884  the  books 
were  shelved  according  to  subjects  ;  after  that  a  new  arrange- 
ment was  adopted  of  a  running  number,  and  the  Library  was 
divided  for  purposes  of  enumeration  and  cataloguing  into 
"  ancien  fonds  "  and  "  nouveaux  fonds."  .  A  similar  alpha- 
betical catalogue  was  made  for  the  "  nouveaux  fonds.'1 
This  is  now  on  cards.  There  was  also  a  subject  catalogue  ; 
by  1885  there  were  14  volumes. 

Some  of  the  special  collections  have  also  been  catalogued  ; 
in  1884  Eug&ne  Muller  compiled  the  catalogue  of  the 
printed  books  of  the  Enfantin  collection  of  Saint-Simonist 
literature,  and  he  also  made  a  summary  inventory  of  the 
manuscript  portion. 
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PRINTED  CATALOGUES  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 
Catalogue    des     Manuscrits,     par    Henry    Martin.     8    v, 
1885-9  [Being  vol.  4-11  of  Catalogue  general  des  manu- 
scrits  des  biblioth^ques  publiques  de  France]. 

v.  9  Archives  de  la  Bastille  par  F.  Funck-Brentano, 


1892-4. 

Les  Joyaux  de  1' Arsenal  [ed.  by  H.  Martin].    3  v.    1909-21. 
Les  principaux  manuscrits  a  peintures.     Ouvrage  posthume 

de  M.  H.  Martin,  termini  par  M.Ph.  Lauer.     1929. 

PRINTED  CATALOGUE  OF  PRINTED  WORKS 

Catalogue  analytique  sommaire  de  la  Collection  Th6§.tral 
Rondel.    Par  Auguste  Rondel  .  ,  .  Paris,  1932. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Except  for  the  first  few  years  of  its  life  the  Arsenal  has 
always  belonged  to  the  State,  and  even  when  it  was  the 
private  property  of  the  Marquis  de  Paulmy  it  was  housed 
in  a  building  belonging  to  the  State.  In  1816  the  Library 
was  officially  handed  over  to  the  Count  of  Artois,  but  this 
made  no  difference  in  practice,  and  the  staff  continued  to  be 
paid  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

By  an  ordinance  of  1830  the  four  big  libraries  of  Paris 
were  to  be  open  every  day,  public  holidays  excepted,  from 
10  to  3,  for  readers.  This  remained  in  force  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century.  To-day  the  hours  of  opening  are  from 
10  to  5. 

The  Library  has  remained  ever  since  under  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  its  income  is  derived  entirely  from 
the  State. 

STAFF 

The  staff  consists  of  i  Administrator,  2  Conservators, 
5  Librarians. 

The  higher  staff  is  recruited  from  candidates  with  one  of 
a  number  of  qualifications  laid  down  by  a  decree  of  May  24, 
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1927.    (For  full  details  see  A.  Esdaile.,  "  National  Libraries," 
p.  89-90.) 

FINANCE 

The  income  is  derived  entirely  from  the  State  grant.  In 
1850  it  was  36,000  francs ;  and  for  1885  it  was  55,844  francs, 
being  divided  up  thus :  36,700  for  the  staff,  15,200  for 
purchases  of  books,  etc.,  and  3,914  for  upkeep  of  the 
building. 

There  is  now  a  common  budget  for  the  Arsenal,  the 
Mazarine  and  Ste-Genevidve. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Martin,  Henry.  Histoire  de  la  Biblioth&que  de  lv Arsenal. 
1899.  (T.  8  of  Catalogue  des  manuscrits  de  la  Biblioth6- 
que  de  1' Arsenal.) 


BIBLIOTHEQUE  DU  MUSEUM  NATIONAL 
D'HISTOIRE  NATURELLE,   PARIS 

HISTORY:     THE   COLLECTIONS   AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

THE  Library  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  was  the  first  big 
public  library  to  be  founded  from  the  State  collections  of 
books  derived  from  the  religious  houses  suppressed  at  the 
Revolution,  and  represents  one  of  the  few  successful  attempts 
to  carry  out  the  grandiose  scheme  of  founding  large  public 
libraries  all  over  France  from  the  depots  litt&raires.  By  the 
decree  of  June  10,  1793,  the  "  Jardin  national  des  plantes  et 
le  Cabinet  d'histoire  naturelle  de  Paris  "  was  re-constituted 
under  the  name  of  "  Museum  d'histoire  naturelle/'  while  at 
the  same  time  provision  was  made  for  a  library  for  the 
Institution  in  a  series  of  articles  regulating  the  building, 
selection  of  books,  etc. 

The  selection  of  books  for  the  new  library  was  carried  out 
by  two  of  the  professors  of  the  Museum,  de  Jussieu  and 
Desfontaines  and  two  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction,  citizens  Gr^goire  and  Arbogast.  The 
chief  ecclesiastical  libraries  drawn  upon  were  those  of  Saint- 
Victor,  Notre-Dame,  Saint-Martin-des-Champs,  Grands  et 
Petits-Augustins,  Blancs-Manteaux,  Minimes,  C&estins, 
Carmelites  and  the  Jacobins  Saint-Dominique.  The 
librarian  appointed  was  G.  Toscan. 

The  Libraiy  was  finally  opened  to  the  public  September 
7,  *794- 

In  addition  to  drawing  upon  the  libraries  of  the  con- 
fiscated religious  houses,  the  librarian  was  authorised  to  take 
such  books  as  were  suitable  from  the  libraries  of  the 
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the  libraries  specially  useful  to  him  were  those  of  Gilbert 
des  Voisins,  la  Luzerne,  Nesle,  and  Malesherbes,  from  whose 
collection  a  special  permit  authorised  him  to  take  the  famous 
herbarium,  which  contained  6,000  plants  arranged  by 
families  in  56  folio  volumes.  He  was  also  asked  to  collect 
books  for  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  but  he  reported  that 
no  books  on  rural  economy  and  allied  sciences  could  be 
found  in  the  depots  litteraires. 

The  new  library  was,  therefore,  made  up  from  : 

(1)  Books  already  in  the  "  Cabinet  du  Roy." 

(2)  Duplicates  at  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale,  as  also  the 
famous  paintings  on  vellum. 

(3)  Books  from  the  depots  litteraires. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  Library  became  the 
depository  for  a  large  number  of  collections  (MSS.,  books, 
specimens,  etc.)  belonging  to  famous  men  of  science  ;  three 
such  collections  are  still  kept  separate : 

(1)  The  Bonaparte;    this  belonged  to   Charles  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  a  nephew  of  the  great  Napoleon,  who  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  and  became  a  distinguished  naturalist, 
but  returned  and  settled  in  Paris  in  1849.     The  collection  is 
chiefly  rich  in  ornithology. 

(2)  The  Chevreul ;    this  belonged  to  the  famous  French 
chemist,  Michel  Chevreul  (1786-1889),  and  is  rich  chiefly  in 
works  of  chemistry  and  alchemy. 

(3)  The  Mandl;  .this  belonged  to  Dr.  Mandl  and  was 
devoted  to  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Among  collections  of  manuscripts  of  special  interest  were 
those  of  the  explorers  and  naturalists,  P6re  Plumier  ; 
Commerson ;  the  two  Forsters  (who  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  on  his  second  voyage)  ;  Bonpland ;  and  of  the  French 
scientists,  the  De  Jussieu  *  ;  Buffon  ;  Lamarck,  etc. 

*  It  was  Antoine  Laiorant  de  Jussieu  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  books  for  the  library  from  the  d6p6ts  (see  above) . 
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The  Library  grew  rapidly  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  printed  as  well  as  in  manuscript  material,  the 
greater  part  of  the  increase  being  from  gifts.  In  1825  a 
contemporary  Guide  gave  the  numbers  of  volumes  as  10,000. 
In  1832  there  were  15,000  volumes,  in  1842  20,000.  In 
1908  the  figures  were : 

220,000  Printed  works 

30  Incunabula 
2,280  Manuscripts 
8,600  Drawings  (the  collection  of  Paintings  on  vellum). 

The  figures  for  1933  are  : 

300,000  Printed  works 
40,000  Pamphlets 
2,280  MSS. 

19,500  original   drawings    (including   the   Paintings   on 
vellum) 

4,000  Maps 
1,300  Periodicals. 

As  well  as  being  a  storehouse  of  material  on  the  history  of 
science,  and  an  art  library,  it  is  also  an  up-to-date  reference 
library,  and  endeavours  with  the  limited  funds  at  its  disposal 
to  have  available  the  latest  intelligence  on  all  subjects 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Museum. 

The  first  librarian,  as  already  mentioned,  was  Toscan  ;  he 
was  succeeded  in  1826  by  J.  Deleuze.*  JHis  successors  in 
office  were  Desnoyers,  1834,  Deniker,  1888,  Descharmes, 
1918,  and  the  present  holder  of  the  office,  L.  Bultingaire, 
who  was  appointed  in  1925. 

DEPARTMENTAL  LIBRARIES 
By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  departmental 
libraries  were  in  existence  and  were  one  of  the  points  discussed 

*  He  published  a  history  of  the  Museum,  which  was  translated  into 
English  and  published  in  1823  under  the  title  of  History  of  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 
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in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1857.*  To-day  many 
of  the  laboratories  possess  important  libraries  of  their  own, 
such  as  the  Phanerogamia  of  40,000  volumes,  including  the 
Terodological  (ferns)  Library  of  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  ; 
the  Cryptogamia  of  12,000  volumes,  including  the  Bonnet 
and  Thuret  libraries ;  Entomology  of  5,000  volumes,  etc. 

The  amalgamation  of  these  departmental  libraries  with 
that  of  the  main  library  (through  the  catalogue)  is  now  in 
process  of  being  accomplished,  thanks  to  a  subsidy  obtained 
from  the  Acad&nie  des  Sciences.  This  work  has  shown 
that  from  50%  to  75%  of  the  books  held  by  these  libraries 
are  not  in  the  central  library. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

The  most  famous  is  the  collection  of  paintings  on  vellum,  f 
the  pride  of  the  Museum.  They  were  begun  towards  1640 
by  Nicolas  Robert  for  Gaston  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of 
Louis  XIII,  who  wished  to  have  a  pictorial  record  of  the 
most  rare  and  remarkable  plants  in  his  garden  at  Blois, 
and  acquired  by  Louis  XIV  in  1660,  who  at  the  same  time 
appointed  Robert  as  painter  to  the  King's  Garden.  These 
paintings  were,  at  first,  kept  at  the  Biblioth&que  Royale, 
and  were  only  transferred  in  1794  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  (see  above).  The  collection  was  continued  by 
various  artists  till  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  also  many  thousands  of  other  water-colours  and 
original  drawings. 

THE  BUILDING 

The  article  of  June  10,  1793,  which  laid  down  that  the 
new  Library  was  to  be  housed  in  the  first  storey  of  what  had 

*  The  Commission,  was  appointed  in  1857  to  study  the  organisation  of 
the  entire  Institution.  Its  criticisms  on  departmental  libraries  and  on 
the  length  of  time  books  were  kept  out  on  loan,  by  professors  were  answered 
by  the  professors,  but  the  point  of  view  of  the  librarian  is  not  recorded. 

t  For  a  detailed  description  see  L.  Bultingaire.  Les  richesses  d'art  du 
Museum  :  la  collection  des  Vllins.  (In  Revue  scientifique,  T.  44  (1926), 
PP-  545-52.) 
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been  the  residence  of  the  Superintendent,  was  not  carried 
out,  for  the  library  was  first  installed  in  the  old  buildings 
which  looked  on  to  the  rue  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire.  This 
was  the  original  building  in  the  Jardin  du  Roy,  and  was  the 
home  of  the  first  Superintendent  and  of  the  earliest  collec- 
tion of  specimens.  It  still  exists,  though  it  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged.  In  1822  the  Library  was  transferred  to 
the  building  known  as  "  Maison  de  Bufion,"  after  the  cele- 
brated Buffon  (Superintendent,  1732-88),  who  built  it.  But 
it  did  not  remain  there  long ;  as  soon  as  the  galleries  of 
Mineralogy,  Geology  and  Botany  were  finished,  that  is  in 
1840,  the  Library  was  placed  in  rooms  especially  designed 
for  it  in  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  block.  The  architect 
for  the  building  was  Ch.  Rohault.  The  Library  is  still 
housed  in  this  building  (which  has  been  described  by 
Franklin  as  "un  logis  peu  616gant"),  room  having  been 
found  for  the  greatly  increased  stocks  by  the  erection  of 
steel  stacks  on  two  stories.  There  is  a  small  reading  room 
which  holds  about  25  readers. 

Franklin,  writing  in  1908,  criticised  the  arrangement  of 
the  books,  which  he  said  were  "  distributed  in  five  galleries, 
ten  small  cabinets  and  one  stack/' 

THE  CATALOGUES 

The  printed  catalogue  of  manuscripts,  which  forms  part  of 
the  Catalogue  giniral  des  manuscrits  des  bibUothiqu&s  publi- 
ques  de  France,  was  published  in  1914  .and  was  compiled  by 
A.  Boinet,  who  gives  in  the  Introduction  a  short  history  of 
the  Library.  It  includes  2,009  manuscripts,  but  does  not 
include  the  magnificent  collection  of  paintings  on  vellum. 
These  were  catalogued  in  1889  by  H.  Stein. 

There  is  a  card  catalogue  for  use  inside  the  Library. 

Manuscrits.  [By  A.  Boinet.]  1914.  (T.  2  du  Catalogue 
g£n£ral  des  manuscrits  des  biblioth6qu.es  publiques  de 
France.) 
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Stein,  H.  Velins  conserves  si  la  Bibliotheque  du  Jardin  des 
plantes.  (In  Inventaire  general  des  richesses  d'art 
de  la  France.  Paris,  monuments  civils  t.2.  1889,  pp. 
116-327). 

ADMINISTRATION 

There  are  no  separate  departments  in  the  Library.  From 
its  start  it  has  been  a  State  library,  coming  under  the  same 
regulations  as  the  other  big  libraries  of  Paris. 

The  hours  of  opening  for  the  Reading  Room  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  n  to  2  ;  they  were 
then  extended  to  n  to  3,  and  later  10  to  4,  which  are  the 
present  hours  of  opening. 

EXCHANGE  SYSTEM 

A  system  of  exchange  with  other  libraries  was  begun  as 
early  as  1802,  when  the  Professors  decided  to  send  the 
Annales  du  Museum  to  their  colleagues  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  World.  This  has  given  the  Museum  the  publications  of 
all  the  Academies  and  learned  societies  connected  with 
science,  and  these  collections  of  more  than  130  years  form 
a  unique  collection  in  Paris. 

STAFF 

The  staff  consists  of  i  Librarian,  I  Sub-librarian. 

FINANCE 

The  state  grant  for  1908  was  31,500  francs,  for  1927  it  was 
22,000  francs,  and  for  1933  it  was  90,000  francs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Boinet,  A.     Introduction  to  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliothfeque 

du  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle.     1914. 
Cap,   P.  A.    Le  Mus&un   d'histoire  Naturelle  .  .  .  1854. 

[Section  on  the  Library,  pp.  233-5.] 
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Leuze,  J.  P.  F.  de.  History  and  description  of  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  M.  Deleuze.  2  v.  [Section  on  the  Library,  pp.  573-80.] 

Lemoine,  Paul.  Le  Museum  National  d'Histoire  natureUe. 
(Extrait  du  volume  du  trecentenaire  du  Museum  National 
d'Histoire  Naturelle.  6©  serie  T.  12.  1935.) 

Bultingaire,  L.  La  biblioth&que  du  Museum  d'Histoire 
Naturelle.  (In  Revue  Scientifique,  T.  67  (1929),  pp.  481-9.) 


BIBLIOTHfiQUE  DE  L'INSTITUT 
NATIONAL  DE  FRANCE,  PARIS 

HISTORY  AND    COLLECTIONS 

THIS  was  another  of  the  libraries  founded  by  decree  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  and  allowed  to  draw  upon  the  d6p6ts 
litt£raires  for  its  foundation  stocks, 

As,  however,  with  the  Natural  History  Museum,  which 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  history  under  the  name  of 
"  Jardin  du  Roi  et  Cabinet  du  Roi,"  so  the  Institute,  created 
by  a  decree  of  3  brummaire  an  IV  (October  25,  1795),  had 
existed  before  in  the  form  of  various  academies,  I'Acad&nie 
des  Sciences,  I'Acad&nie  des  Inscription  and  TAcad^mie 
frangaise.  These  various  Academies  *  held  their  meetings 
at  the  Louvre,  and  each  had  its  own  library,  composed 
principally  of  works  by  members  of  the  Society.  By  the 
decree  of  October  25,  1795,  the  old  Academies  were  re- 
established under  the  name  of  "  Institut  de  France,"  and 
were  given  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  College  Mazarin  for 
their  meetings  and  their  library.  The  old  libraries  of  the 
Academies  were  confiscated,  but  when  the  Institute  was 
founded  provision  was  made  for  a  collective  library. 

The  Directory  at  first  assigned  (June,  1796)  to  this  new 
Library  the  complete  Arsenal  Library,  which  had  been 
confiscated  and  made  a  depdt  littdraire  by  decree  of  Septem- 
ber 2,  1792,  and  for  ten  months  it  was  actually  the  Library 
of  the  Institute,  f  Finally,  in  April,  1797,  a  decree  was 
published  proclaiming  the  Arsenal  a  "  biblioth^que  nationale 
et  publique/'  and  another  decree  offered  as  compensation 

*  The  three  already  mentioned  with  I'Acad^raie  des  Beaux-arts  and 
rAcadgmie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques. 

t  See  above  under  history  of  the  Arsenal,  pp.  91-2. 
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to  the  Institute  the  library  of  the  Commune.  This  was  the 
ancient  library  of  the  "  Ville  de  Paris/'  created  by  Moriau. 
The  legality  of  this  action  has  been  questioned  since,  for  the 
Moriau  collection  was  the  property  of  the  Commune  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  Moriau's  bequest.  However,  at  the  time, 
no  one  protested,  since  the  only  man  who  cared  for  or  knew 
the  value  of  the  collection  was  the  librarian,  Ameilhon,  and 
as  he  wanted  the  post  of  librarian  of  the  Arsenal,  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  protest.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
Moriau  library  was  the  Godefroy  collection  of  historical 
manuscripts.  It  was  formed  during  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Theodore  and  Denis 
II  Godefroy,  father  and  son,  both  historiographers  of  France 
from  1632  to  1681  ;  it  comprises  549  folio  volumes  of 
copies  and  original  documents  comprising  state  and  diploma- 
tic papers  and  autographed  correspondence  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  This  collection  stayed  in  the 
Godefroy  family  till  1746,  when  a  Denis  IV,  who  had  none 
of  the  scholarly  tastes  of  the  family,  sold  the  lot  to 
Moriau,  "procureur"  of  the  King,  and  he  left  them  by 
bequest  to  the  City  of  Paris  with  the  rest  of  his  library 
in  1759.* 

Besides  the  Moriau  collection,  the  Library  enriched  itself 
by  several  authorised  selections  from  the  d£p6ts  litt&raires. 
The  first  selection  was  made  by  Saugrain  for  the  Arsenal 
Library  during  the  period  when  it  belonged  to  the  Institute, 
and  when  the  Arsenal  again  reverted  to  its  independent 
status,  these  books  remained  with  the  Institute.  Further 
selections  were  made  from  the  d£p6ts  in  the  years  V,  VI, 
VII  (1797-9). 

Since  that  date  the  Library  has  never  ceased  to  grow, 
whether  by  gifts  bestowed  by  authors  or  by  the  works 
submitted  to  the  numerous  prize  competitions  of  the 
Academy.  The  numbers  in  1825  were  reckoned  at  70,000 

*  For  an  account  of  this  collection  see :  Introduction  to  Bibliothequ* 
de  I'lnstitut.  Collection  Gpdefroy,  par  Francois  Gobelin  (Catalogue 
general  des  manuscrits  des  bibliotheques  de  France). 
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volumes,   in  1842  80,000   volumes,  1926   600,000   printed 
works  and  4,369  manuscripts. 

The  other  special  manuscript  collection  is  that  of  Cuvier. 

THE  BUILDING 

The  pre-Revolution  Academies  held  their  meetings  at  the 
Louvre,  and  continued  there  for  a  short  time  after  they  were 
reconstituted  as  the  Institute.  In  1805,  by  a  decree,  the 
Institute  was  given  a  lodging  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Mazarine  ;  and  took  over  the  wing  and  fa9ade  of  the  left 
side  up  to  and  including  the  chapel.  The  Mazarine  had 
just  completed  a  new  gallery  to  receive  its  overflow  of  books, 
when  the  Institute  succeeded  in  appropriating  it  (with  the 
authority  of  a  government  decree),  installed  its  library  there 
and  has  since  remained  in  possession.  The  quarrel  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  but  the  decree  could  not  be  rescinded, 
and  the  Library  is  still  in  the  same  buildings. 

CATALOGUES 

The  earliest  collection  of  MSS.  to  be  catalogued  was  the 
Godefroy  collection,  of  which  an  inventory  was  made  by 
M.  Lud.  Lalanne,  and  published  in  TAnnuaire  bulletin  de  la 
Societ^  de  Thistoire  de  France,  1865. 

The  complete  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  series, 
Catalogue  gSnSral  des  mamtscrits  des  UbUoth&ques  publiques  de 
France,  is  not  yet  finished. 

For  use  in  the  Library  there  is  a  card  catalogue  of  authors 
names  and  subjects. 

PRINTED  CATALOGUES 
Catalogue  des  manuscrits  du  Fonds  Cuvier   (travaux  et 

correspondance    scientifiques).      Par    Henri    Deh^rain. 

1908. 
Collection   Godefroy.     Par   Frai^ois    Gobelin.     (Catalogue 

g&i&ral  des  manuscrits  des  biblioth£ques  publiques  de 

France.) 
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DEPARTMENTS 

The  Library  is  a  State  library  and  receives  a  State  grant, 
but  the  managing  committee  are  drawn  from  the  five 
Academies. 

It  is  open  from  n  to  5, 

The  Institute  has  always  adopted  the  policy  of  making  its 
collections  public,  though  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
Institute  must  be  introduced  by  two  members.  Lending 
out  of  the  Institute  is  reserved  to  members. 

STAFF 
The  staff  consists  of  i  Conservator,  3  Librarians. 

FINANCE 

The  grant  from  the  State  in  1883  was 

21,400  francs  for  the  staff. 

4,000  francs  for  purchases  of  books,  etc. 
1933,  the  grant  for  purchases  was  30,000  francs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
See  under  General  Bibliography  for  French  Libraries. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE   DE    SAINTE-GENEVIEVE, 

PARIS 

HISTORY:    THE   COLLECTIONS   AND   SOME 

LIBRARIANS 

JUST  as  the  Arsenal  and  Mazarine  Libraries  remain  as  types 
of  the  great  nobleman's  library,  so  Sainte-Genevifeve  is  an 
example  of  what  a  great  monastic  library  was  like  under  the 
old  regime. 

Ste-Genevi&ve  dated  as  a  religious  foundation  from  the 
days  of  Clovis  and  Clothilde,  who  built  a  church ,.  dedicated 
to  Sainte-Genevieve  on  Mount  Leucotitius  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  The  church  was  later 
turned  into  an  abbey,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  acquired 
fame  as  the  teaching  centre  of  William  of  Champeaux  and 
the  illustrious  Abelard.  A.  L.  A.  Franklin,  who  has  care- 
fully traced  the  history  of  all  the  old  Paris  libraries,  has 
found  very  little  information  about  the  old  monastic 
library,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  was  one,  because  we 
know  that  a  collection  of  manuscripts  such  as  a  monastery 
would  have  was  dispersed  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  and 
early  seventeenth  centuries.  This  dispersion,  begun  in  the 
sixteenth  century  at  the  time  of  the  religious  and  political 
troubles  in  which  the  abbey  of  Ste-Genevi&ve  was  involved, 
was  completed  under  the  abbatiate  of  Benjamin  de 
Brichanteau  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Thus,  when  in  1619,  by  order  of  Louis  XIII,  the 
Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld  undertook  the  task  of  re- 
forming the  abbey,  he  found  that  the  library  did  not  possess 
a  single  volume,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  send  for  500 
or  600  volumes  from  his  own  private  library.  This  con- 
i  113 
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stituted  the  beginning  of  what  is  to-day  one  of  the  most 
famous  libraries  in  France. 

The  first  two  librarians  were  PP.  Fronteau  and  Lallement  ; 
both  were  scholars  and  keen  bibliophiles  and  both  became 
Chancellors  of  the  University.  The  Library  owes  them  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  vigorous  book  buying,  which 
brought  the  numbers  up  to  7,000  or  8,000  volumes,  and 
made  the  library  in  quality  as  well  as  numbers  one  of  the 
libraries  of  note  in  Paris.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
purchases  were  mostly  books  of  Theology ;  in  the  bitter 
theological  controversies  of  the  period,  the  canons  of 
Ste-Genevi6ve  upheld  the  Jansenist  views  and  many  were 
disgraced  and  exiled  from  Paris  in  consequence,  among  them 
P.  Fronteau  and  later,  P.  Pingr6.  As  a  result  the  Library 
is  very  rich  in  the  controversial  literature  of  that  period. 

Lallement  was  succeeded  by  Du  Molinet  (director  1673-87), 
who  was  responsible  for  moving  the  Library  to  the  gallery 
it  occupied  for  so  long.  He  was  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Abbey,*  a  manuscript  still  preserved  in  the  Library,  and  he 
followed  up  his  historical  researches  by  searching  among  the 
bookshops  for  any  remnants  of  the  old  abbey  library ;  he 
was  happy  to  find  about  twenty  which  he  bought  back,  and 
he  discovered  others  in  the  Mazarine  Library.  Du  Molinet 
was  the  first  head  of  the  Library  to  devote  an  appreciable 
part  of  his  time  to  its  service.  Besides  his  love  of  books,  he 
was  a  keen  antiquary  and  numismatist,  and  it  was  he  who 
started  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  in  which  he  included  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Library.  His  zeal  and  energy  is  shewn 
by  the  fact  that  at  his  death  the  Library  numbered  20,000 
volumes  of  printed  books  and  400  manuscripts. 

In  1710  the  Library  was  almost  doubled  in  numbers  and 
more  than  doubled  in  importance  by  the  magnificent 
bequest  of  Cardinal  Charles  Maurice  Le  Tellier,  Archbishop 
of  Kheims,  who  left  his  manuscripts  to  the  Royal  Library, 

*  "  Histoire  de  1'Abbaye  Sainte-Genevidve."  In  it  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  dispersal  of  the  Abbey  manuscripts  in  the  time  of  the  Abb£  de 
Brichanteau. 
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and  his  printed  books,  consisting  of  16,000  volumes,  mainly 
theological,  to  the  Abbey.  Nearly  all  came  under  the 
catagory  of  rare  and  selected  and  all  were  in  splendid 
condition.* 

From  that  time  Ste-Genevi&ve  became  the  largest  library 
in  Paris  after  the  Royal. 

Du  Molinet  was  succeeded  by  Sarrebourse  (1687-1710), 
and  then  by  P.  Louis  Joachim  Gillet,  famous  in  the  learned 
world  for  his  knowledge  of  Semitic  languages.  Gillet  was 
appointed  as  head  of  a  priory  in  1717,  but  in  1733  he  returned 
to  the  abbey  to  end  his  days,  and  he  resumed  his  place  as 
head  of  the  Library  till  his  death  in  1753,  though  the  actual 
work  was  taken  over  by  Pr£v6t,  who  was  appointed  in  1726 
in  place  of  P.  Le  Courayer  f  (1717-26). 

Pr£vot,  who  served  the  Library  faithfully  for  35  years, 
was  the  first  who  took  the  duties  of  librarian  so  seriously 
that  he  refused  to  undertake  any  other  function  in  the 
community.  His  work  for  the  catalogues  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  building  which  took  place  1726-33  will  be 
considered  in  other  sections.  It  was  during  his  term  of 
office  that  the  Library  was  opened  to  all  who  wished  to 
work  there.  The  manuscript  collection  under  him  increased 
from  600  to  i, 600  volumes. 

A  distinguished  resident  at  the  Abbey  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  was  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  the  Regent.  He 
died  in  1752,  under  a  suspicion  of  Jansenist  opinions, 
bequeathing  his  books  and  notes  to  the  Library.  About 
the  same  time  the  two  librarians,  Gillet  and  Pr6vot,  died. 
The  next  head  of  the  Library  to  be  appointed  was  Pfere 

*  A  catalogue  of  his  library  was  drawn  up  by  Nicolas  Clement,  and  Le 
Tellier  himself  wrote  an  introduction  to  it  in  which  he  related  the  pains  he 
had  taken  to  form  the  collection,  and  he  praised  Antoine  Faure,  "  his 
teacher  and  Vicar  General  who  had  bequeathed  to  him  at  his  death  a 
portion  of  his  books."  Among  the  noteworthy  rarities  were  a  series 
representing  the  typography  of  the  i6th  century  and  a  set  of  Aldines. 

t  He  was  excommunicated  for  upholding  in  a  publication  the  validity 
of  the  ordination  of  English  bishops,  but  through  the  interest  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  he  was  granted 'a  pension  from  the  King  of  £200  a 
year,  and  he  lived  in  England  till  his  death  in  1776. 
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Pingre.  Exiled  for  a  time  from  Paris  because  of  his  Jan- 
senist  opinions,  he  won  fame  by  his  researches  in  astronomy, 
and  was  recalled  to  Ste-Genevi&ve,  where  he  became 
librarian,  and  a  small  observatory  was  built  for  him  on  the 
roof  of  the  abbey.  He  was  also  made  Chancellor  of  the 
University.  But  since,  as  the  historian  of  the  Library 
remarks,  "  a  library  has  need  of  a  mind  which  does  not  soar 
continually  in  the  clouds,"  Pingr6  was  given  as  deputy 
librarian  P£re  Merrier,*  and  when  Pingr£  departed  to  India 
in  1760  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc, 
and  to  undertake  further  travels  and  scientific  explorations, 
Mercier  took  over  his  post  during  his  absence,  a  period  of 
twelve  years. 

Mercier  was  a  keen  bibliographer  and  delighted  in  the 
riches  of  Ste-Genevi&ve,  and  he  did  much  for  the  bettei 
ordering  and  arranging  of  the  Library ;  it  was  probably 
he  who  classified  the  Library,  and  he  compiled  the  first 
catalogue  of  manuscripts,  in  the  first  volume  of  which  he 
explains  his  plan  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Library. 

In  1790  Ste-Genevifeve  became  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  became  nationalised  under  the  name  of  Biblioth&que  de 
Pantheon,  and  the  Library,  after  an  official  inventory  had 
been  made  of  the  contents,  was  given  into  the  charge  of 
Pingr6,  Viallon  and  Ventenat,  librarians. 

Pingr£  died  in  1796,  and  the  following  year  the  Directory 
appointed  Daunou.  This  was  a  purely  political  appoint- 
ment, but  it  proved  a  fortunate  one  for  the  Library,  for 
though  just  then  the  big  State  Libraries  of  France  had  the 
pick  not  only  of  the  confiscated  collections  gathered  in  the 
d£p6ts,  but  also  of  many  of  the  famous  libraries  of  Europe, 
a  strong  man  and  one  who  was  well  looked  on  by  the  govern- 
ment was  needed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  occurred.  ^Such  was  Daunou.  In  1798  Daunou  was 
entrusted  by  the  Directory  with  the  task  of  organising  the 

*  Dibdin  in  his  Bibliographical  Tour,  (v.  2,  p.  169-)  gives  as  part  of 
an  account  of  this  Library  a  brief  life  of  the  Abbe*  Mercier. 
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Roman  Republic,  and  having  drawn  up  a  democratic 
constitution  for  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  he  then  turned 
his  attention  to  that  most  precious  possession  (in  the  eyes 
of  the  learned  world)  of  the  Papacy,  the  library  which  had 
been  built  up  by  Pius  VT,  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  being 
sold  by  an  agent.  He  at  once  got  permission  to  make  a 
choice  of  the  rarest  books  for  the  National  Library  and  for 
the  Pantheon.  To  him  the  Library  owes  superb  editions  of 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz  and  many  rare  books  with 
prints,  and,  whereas  in  1815  the  National  Library  had  to 
restore  all  the  treasures  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
libraries  all  over  Europe,  among  which  were  those  taken  from 
the  Vatican  Library,  those  at  Ste-Genevi&ve  were  forgotten, 
and  she  still  *  enjoys  these  volumes,  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  stamped  with  the  arms  of  Pope  Pius  VI. 

In  addition  to  this  valuable  source,  Daunou  drew  upon 
the  depots  litteraires,  especially  from  that  of  the  Cordeliers, 
from  which  he  took  about  20,000  volumes. 

Then  in  1806,  fearing  that  he  was  about  to  be  displaced 
and  a  friend  of  Josephine's  (Ventenat)  put  in  his  place, 
Daunou  wrote  to  Napoleon  praying  to  be  kept  in  his  post. 
Napoleon  answered  him  by  offering  him  a  higher  one,  the, 
place  of  Archivist,  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the  Library, 
since  it  removed  Daunou  from  the  administration. 

Daunou  had  also  inaugurated  a  regular  system  of  book- 
purchases  for  the  Library,  for  which  he  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  on  an  average  a  thousand 
books  a  year  were  bought,  f  Petit-Radel  in  his  statistics 
of  French  libraries  published  in  1819,  gives  the  figures  for 
Ste-Genevi&ve  as  approximately  110,000  printed  volumes, 
and  2,000  manuscripts. 

Daunous*  place  was  taken  by'  Ventenat,  through  the 
influence  of  Josephine ;  Ventenat  had  attached  himself  to 

*  To  put  an  end  to  possible  claims  and  counter  claims  as  to  ownership, 
treaties  were  entered  into  between  the  Powers. 

f  Petit-Radel,  L.C.F.  Recherches  sur  Us  Biblioth&ques  anciennes  et 
modernes.  1819. 
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the  Library  in  1787  (when  he  was  a  cleric)  ;  he  was  a  keen 
botanist  and  a  man  of  peculiar  temper,  attributed  in  part 
to  his  having  been  shipwrecked  while  returning  from  England 
in  1788,  whither  he  had  gone  to  purchase  books  and  plates 
on  Botany,  all  of  which  he  lost  when  he  was  shipwrecked; 
He  died  in  1808. 

The  period  from  the  end  of  the  first  Empire  to  the  end  of 
the  July  monarchy  has  been  described  as  one  .of  stagnation 
for  the  Library,  which  the  two  heads,  Flocon  (1809-32)  and 
Balard  de  Lancy  (1832-56),  did  little  to  disturb. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  nineteenth  century  Ste-Genevi6ve 
developed  its  special  character  of  a  public  library  for  serious 
study  only,  and  to  make  its  riches  more  available  to  the 
serious  student  it  remained  open  from  6  to  10  in  the  evening 
from  1838.  "  If  the  Arsenal  was  one  of  the  centres  of  the 
'  Romantics  '  .  .  .  Ste-Genevi&ve  was  one  of  the  centres  of 
the  romanticism  of  the  intelligence,  the  rendezvous  of  those 
ambitious  men  who  wished  to  play  a  role  in  the  sphere  of  the 
intellect  or  of  action :  science,  criticism  and  politics."  Among 
those  who  worked  there  was  Balzac.  Later,  on  account  of 
its  traditions  of  ultra-liberal  hospitality,  it  became  the 
inevitable  rendezvous  of  political  exiles,  among  whom 
before  the  war  may  be  numbered  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

The  chief  external  events  of  the  nineteenth  century  affect- 
ing the  Library  were  : 

(1)  At  the  Restoration  in  1815,  the  name  of  the  Library 
was  changed  from  the  Pantheon  back  to  Ste-Genevi&ve. 

(2)  Th$  move  to  the  new  building  which  was  built  between 
1843  and  1850  (this  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  section  devoted 
to  Building). 

(3)  During  the  troubles  of  1870  and  1871  (the  siege  of  Paris 
and  the  troubles  of  the  Commune)  the  Library  escaped  with 
only  slight  damage. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  numbers  of  stock  had 
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risen  to  150,000  volumes  printed  books,  2,000  manuscripts, 
and  by  1885  to  200,000  volumes  and  4,000  manuscripts. 

Ferdinand  Denis,  who  was  director  from  1865  to  1885, 
came  to  Ste-Genevi^ve  with  a  reputation  as  a  traveller  and 
explorer  of  South  America,  especially  Brazil,  and  he  made 
the  Library  a  centre  for  scholars  and  savants  of  all  kinds,  as 
Nodier  had  done  earlier  for  the  Arsenal,  though  the  latter 
was  more  purely  literary.  He  was  the  friend  of  Sainte  Beuve 
and  Liszt,  and  many  others  famous  in  literature,  art  and 
science.  It  was  during  his  term  of  office  that  the  Library 
received  the  Scandinavian  collection.  Another  bequest  to 
the  Library  in  1883  was  that  of  Abbe  De  Launey,  formerly 
cure  of  Saint-Etienne  du  Mont,  composed  entirely  of  editions 
and  a  few  manuscripts  of  the  "  Imitatio  Christi,"  and  books 
about  it. 

Denis  was  succeeded  by  Lavoix,  whose  interest  was  music 
and  the  music  collection  of  the  Library,  and  by  Ruelle,  a 
noted  Hellenist,  who  collaborated  in  "FHistoire  de 
TAlchemie."  At  his  retirement  in  1906,  Charles  Kohler  was 
appointed.  He  entered  the  Library  in  1885  with  the  special 
mission  of  revising  and  finishing  the  catalogue  of  manuscripts. 
After  its  completion  he  remained  as  superintendent  of  the 
manuscript  Reading  Room  and  of  reserved  books  till  the 
day  when  he  was  appointed  as  administrator  in  place  of 
Ruelle.  *  He  died  in  1917  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
Mortet,f  who  had  already  been  offered  the  post  of  adminis- 
trator when  Ruelle  died ;  however,  this  time  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  and  held  it  for  six  years.  Besides  his  work  on 
the  catalogues,  he  did  much  for  the  Library  as  a  whole  :  he 
took  care  to  keep  the  main  sections  up-to-date  in  foreign 
literature,  and  he  formed  a  unique  collection  of  Theses. 
He  is  also  to  be  remembered  by  the  profession  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Association  of  French  librarians,  for  his  work 

*  A  brief  account  of  Kohler  will  be  found  in  Revue  d.  Biblioihiques, 
v.  27  and  28  (1917-18),  pp.  252-3. 

t  A  brief  account  of  Mortet  will  be  found  in  Revue  d. 
v.  38  (1928),  pp.  5-18. 
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as  lecturer  in  bibliography  and  library  practice  at  the  Ecole 
des  Chartes,  and  for  his  publications  on  the  early  history  of 
printing. 

Mortet  was  followed  by  Richard  Cantinelli  in  1923,  and  at 
his  death  in  1932,  Henri  Girard  was  appointed.  M.  Girard 
died  by  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  the  Library  in  1935.  It  was 
Girard  who  has  given  an  account  of  the  most  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  this  great  Library,  which  as  he  says, 
"  perhaps  the  oldest  in  Paris  is  making  efforts  to  become  the 
most  modern."  The  move  came  from  the  University  of  Paris, 
whose  library  was  so  stifled  for  growth  that  something  had 
to  be  done  to  provide  for  immediate  further  accommodation. 
Therefore,  pending  a  big  scheme  of  building,  it  was  decided 
to  place  the  Library  at  the  disposal  of  the  University. 

The  alterations,  which  included  the  re-modelling  of  the 
ground  floor  and  the  complete  modernisation  of  the  whole, 
are  given  in  detail  in  the  section  on  the  Building.  During 
the  alterations  to  the  main  stack*,  300,000  volumes  were 
stored  temporarily  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Sorbonne,  but  the 
Library  was  only  shut  for  four  months. 
,  The  chief  bequest  of  importance  of  recent  years  was  the 
Doucet  Collection,  a  fine  collection  of  modern  literature, 
beautifully  bound  by  the  best  modern  exponents  of  the  craft, 
and  including  a  certain  number  of  manuscripts  of  Verlaine, 
Rimbaud  and  others. 

The  stock,  which  in  1908  numbered  340,000  printed  works  ; 
1,225  incunabula ;  3,510  manuscripts,  and  2,988  maps  and 
plans,  now  numbers : 

552,00  printed  works  (including  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
theses) 

1,250  incunabula 
3,900  manuscripts. 

The  Library  receives  through  the  legal  deposit  scientific 
books  and  works  on  law  and  medicine  and  theses. 
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SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

(1)  The  Scandinavian  Collection.    The  origin  of  this  was 
the  collection  made  by  the  French  consul  at  Christiania, 
M.  Dezos  de  la  Roquette,  of  books  pertaining  to  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  northern  countries  and  handed  over  to 
the  Library  in  1868.     He  was  a  friend  of  Ferdinand  Denis, 
the  administrator  under  the  second  Empire.    The  collection 
was  enriched  in  consequence  of  the  mission  to  Sweden  and 
Norway  of  Lavoix,  another  administrator  of  the  Library, 
in  1886. 

The  collection  now  numbers  more  than  50,000  volumes, 
and  is  the  finest  collection  of  Scandinavian  literature  in 
existence  outside  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  post  of 
librarian  is  held  by  a  nominee  of  each  Scandinavian  country 
(since  the  war  Finland  has  made  a  fourth)  for  three  years. 

(2)  The    Jacques    Doucet   Collection    of    contemporary 
French  literature,  presented  in  1930. 

(3)  A  set  of  Aldines  and  a  series  representing  the  typo- 
graphy of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  were  in  the  Le  Tellier 
library, 

THE  BUILDING 

Up  till  1675  the  library  of  the  Abbey  was  housed  in  some 
room  or  rooms  of  the  Abbey,  but  by  that  date  the  numbers 
had  growh  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  large  site  for 
them,  and  a  gallery  was  built  over  the  chapel  of  the  cloister. 
By  1717,  however,  this  one  gallery  had  become  too  small  and 
the  addition  of  two  wings  forming  a  cross  was  considered 
and  carried  out  between  1726  and  1733.  In  the  middle  of 
the  cross  formed  by  the  two  new  galleries  was  raised  a  hand- 
some cupola,  which  supplied  most  of  the  light  to  the  building, 
and  was  decorated  by  frescoes  done  by  Jean  Restout.  Books 
were  ranged  on  shelves  let  into  the  walls,  and  the  only 
decorations  were  the  beautiful  woodwork  and  busts  of 
famous  men,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view 
down  the  length  of  this  fine  gallery  save  a  few  tables  for 
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readers.  After  the  extensions,  the  dimensions  were  350 
feet  for  the  longest  gallery  and  310  feet  for  the  cross  piece 
and  18  feet  wide.  Dibdin  visited  the  Library  in  1818,  and 
described  it  as  "  of  all  interiors  of  libraries  .  .  .  probably 
the  most  beautiful  and  striking.  .  .  .  The  whole  is  singu- 
larly inviting  to  contemplation,  research,  and  instruction."  * 

At  the  Revolution,  the  abbey  buildings  were  confiscated  by 
the  State,  and  later,  under  the  Empire,  the  Lyc£e  Napoleon, 
afterwards  "  College  Henri  IV,"  was  established  there.  The 
Library  remained  independent  of  it,  but  from  1804  onwards, 
the  one  aim  of  the  Lycee  was  to  expel  the  Library  from  its 
beautiful  gallery,  and  to  this  end  it  used  all  the  weapons  of 
influence  and  wire-pulling  it  could.  Under  Napoleon  the 
lycee  obtained  a  decree  authorising  the  removal  of  the 
Library,  but  owing  to  political  events  and  the  intervention 
of  friends  of  the  Library  this  was  never  carried  out.  But  the 
struggle  continued  and  finally  the  College  emerged  the 
victor.  A  decree  of  June  22,  1842,  at  last  dispossessed  the 
Library  and  ordered  its  provisional  move  to  a  part  of  the 
buildings  of  the  old  college  of  Montaigu  facing  on  to  the 
Place  de  Pantheon.  It  is  true  that  the  Library  could  never 
have  developed  in  its  old  quarters  into  a  library  for  modern 
needs,  but  it  was  natural  that  those  who  knew  and  loved 
the  old  building  were  sad  at  being  forced  to  leave  "la 
vieille  galerie  des  chanoines." 

The  temporary  quarters  were  most  unsuitable,  the  building 
was  damp,  and  the  dispersal  of  the  books  into  many  stories 
very  inconvenient  for  quick  service.  The  whole  question 
was  debated  with  some  acrimony  in  Parliament.  It  was 
finally  decided,  however,  to  construct  a  new  building,  a 
credit  of  1,775,00  francs  was  voted,  Henri  Labrouste  was 
appointed  as  architect,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid 
August  13,  1844,  and  the  building  was  ready  for  occupation 
in  1850. 

The  site  chosen  was  that  of  the  old  Montaigu  prison,  the 

*T.  F.  Dibdin:  A  Bibliographical  .  .  .  Tow  in  France  and  Germany, 
ed.  2,  1829,  vol.  ii,  pp.  169-71. 
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old  buildings  being  demolished  and  a  completely  new 
building  being  erected  according  to  the  plans  of  Henri 
Labrouste,  the  architect  of  the  nineteenth  century  stacks 
and  reading  room  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

The  building  consists  of  a  solid  rectangle  of  which,  perhaps, 
the  best  description  has  been  given  by  the  architect  who 
carried  out  the  recent  modernisation  of  the  interior : 
"  Sainte-Genevieve  est  construite  comme  une  forteresse." 
It  has  been  criticised  as  heavy,  but  it  has  one  characteristic 
which  is  attractive  to  modern  eyes  and  is  unusual  to  find  in 
the  exteriors  of  nineteenth  century  buildings  :  its  external 
design  is  entirely  subservient  to  and  expressive  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  library.  The  treatment  of  the  f a?ade  is  purely 
architectural  and  the  sole  ornament  is  the  names  of  poets  and 
scholars  engraved  round  it  with  a  sculptured  frieze  of  wreaths 
and  garlands,  and  with  the  initials  of  S.  G.  on  a  sort  of  disc, 
frequently  repeated ;  a  large  portion  of  the  wall  was  left 
unpierced  for  the  storage  of  books,  windows  being  only 
inserted  where  they  did  not  interfere  with  this  object. 

*  The  entrance  to  the  Library  is  by  a  vestibule,  with  stone 
pilasters,  and  niches  between  them  containing  the  busts  of 
illustrious  French  authors,  brought  from  the  old  building. 
On  the  right  of  the  vestibule  was  the  part  reserved  for 
manuscripts  and  book  rarities,  and  on  the  left  were  the  book 
stacks  of  wood  shelving  supported  by  steel.  The  former 
contained  the  reading  room  for  manuscripts  and  rare  books, 
which  ran  along  the  whole  length  of  the  rue  Valette  ;  it  was 
a  finely  proportioned  room,  "  sobre,  austere,  un  peu 
claustral,"  and  near  to  it,  in  rooms  facing  the  Pantheon, 
were  stored  the  incunabula  and  other  rare  books,  with  the 
manuscripts  stored  near  by,  the  whole  constituting  the  whole 
of  the  "  ancien  fonds  "  of  the  monastic  library. 

The  great  reading  room  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first 
floor ;  is  300  feet  long,  60  feet  broad,  and  30  feet  high ;  is 

*  This  part  of  the  building  has  been  the  most  altered  in  the  recent 
modernisations,  but  this  was  the  plan  of  it  originally. 
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lit  by  large  windows  placed  high  up  and  on  one  side  only ; 
and  is  approached  by  a  large  staircase  in  two  flights  with 
five  landings.  This  hall  attracted  special  interest  at  the 
time  as  it  was  the  first  example  of  the  combined  use  of  iron 
and  stone  in  a  building  in  France.  The  arched  roof  is 
supported  on  columns,  both  being  of  iron,  while  the  columns 
rest  on  pedestals  of  granite.  The  walls  are  lined  with  books 
up  to  a  height  of  16  feet,  and  a  gallery  runs  round  half  way 
up,  which  is  connected  with  the  bookstack  below.  There  is 
shelf  room  for  100,000  volumes  on  the  walls,  but  the  lower 
shelves  below  the  gallery  are  alone  accessible  to  the  public. 
Accommodation  for  420  readers  was  provided  by  long  tables 
running  down  the  centre  of  the  room  with  readers  seated  at 
both  sides. 

Following  the  Library's  conversion  to  a  "  bibliothfeque 
centrale  universitaire,"  the  modernisation  of  the  interior 
was  entrusted  to  an  architect,  M.  Robert  Danis,  and  between 
1929  and  1933  the  following  alterations  were  made : 

(1)  The  whole  building  was  done  up  from  top  to  bottom 
and  a  new  system  of  heating  and  lighting  installed  with  other 
modern  devices,  such  as  electric  lifts,  etc. 

(2)  The  great  hall  on  the  first  floor  kept  its  proportions 
untouched,  but  the  arch  in  the  centre  was  suppressed  and 
the  reading  desks  altered  so  that  700  instead  of  400  persons 
could  be  seated. 

(3)  The  alterations  on  the  ground  floor  affected  the  biggest 
changes,  the  old  wooden  stacks  were  replaced  by  three  stories 
of  steel  ones,  made  by  the  Forges  de  Strasbourg;  a  new 
reading  room  was  made  for  manuscripts  and  rare  books  at  the 
entrance  where  used  to  be  the  double  vestibule ;  the  rooms 
beyond  this  housing  the  rare  books  remains  unchanged, 
but  the  old  reading  room  which  ran  along  the  length  of  the 
rue  Valette  has  been  divided  into  three  rooms,  the  two  end 
ones  being  used  for  the  storage  of  manuscripts,  while  the 
centre  one  has  been  given  up  to  the  housing  of  the  Doucet 
collection  of  modern  literature,  thus  having  in  juxtaposition 
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"  1' antiquit£  la  plus  venerable  et  la  nouveaut6  sinon  la  plus 
charmante,  du  moins  la  plus  actuellement  ce!6br6e  et  vantee." 

CATALOGUES 

The  Library,  probably  because  it  was  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  is  comparatively  rich  in  early  catalogues 
and  inventories.  The  first  librarian  to  compile  one  'was  Du 
Molinet,  and  that  was  of  the  manuscripts,  indeed,  he  com- 
piled two  subsequent  to  1681.  The  next  manuscript 
catalogue  was  compiled  under  the  direction  of  P.  Gillet, 
1710-19. 

It  is  to  P.  Prev6t  that  the  Library  owes  its  first  complete 
catalogue  of  printed  books  ;  he  adoped  a  subject  classifica- 
tion derived  from  the  system  of  Nicolas  Clement  who  drew 
up  the  catalogue  of  the  Le  Tellier  library  (see  above).  The 
catalogue  began  to  be  put  for  public  use  in  1754.  It  was 
important  as  making  possible  the  greater  public  use  of  the 
Library,  and  from  this  time  it  was  one  of  the  most  frequented 
libraries  in  Paris.  A  scheme  for  a  new  catalogue  of  manu- 
scripts was  also  proposed  by  Pr6vot,  but  he  died  before  he 
could  put  it  into  execution.  Finally  it  was  finished  in  1793 
under  the  librarians  Pingr£,  Viallon  and  Ventenat.  This 
was  the  only  one  in  use  down  to  Kohler's. 

Daunou,  among  his  other  activities,  organised  work  on  the 
catalogues  ;  he  got  permission  to  employ  some  extra  workers 
for  the  task,  and  before  he  retired  from  the  Library  the 
subject  catalogue  begun  in  1754  had  been  brought  up  to 
date,  and  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  authors  completed 
in  32  Folio  volumes.  Both  these  catalogues  were  in  use  the 
whole  of  the  nineteenth  century,  up  till  the  making  of  the 
big  card  catalogue  and  the  publication  of  the  catalogue 
of  Poir^e  and  Lamouroux.  In  addition,  he  himself  com- 
piled the  catalogue  of  books  printed  before  1501,  of  which 
there  is  a  copy  written  in  his  own  hand  still  in  the  Library. 
It  was  published  in  1892  by  Mile.  Pellechet,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Henri  Lavoix. 
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The  two  men  who  were  largely  responsible  for  the  modern 
catalogues  both  entered  the  Library  about  the  same  time, 
Charles  Mortet  in  1884  and  Charles  Kohler  in  1885.  At 
this  period  the  Library  had  just  begun  to  replace  the  old 
book  catalogues  by  the  card  system.  Mortet  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  printed  subject  catalogue, 
which  was  compiled  by  Poir6e  and  Lamouroux,  and  helped 
in  compiling  inventories  of  the  "  ancien  fonds. 

Charles  Kohler  entered  the  Library  with  the  special  mission 
of  revising  and  finishing  the  Catalogue  of  manuscripts  for 
publication  in  the  series  Catalogue  giniral  des  manuscrits 
des  bibliotheques  pubKques  de  France. 

During  his  period  as  administrator  (1906-11),  his  great 
aim  was  to  have  as  many  card  catalogues  as  possible  for  the 
use  of  the  public ;  the  following  are  available  in  the  great 
reading  room : 

(1)  General    catalogue    (alphabetical    of    authors     and 
anonymous  works). 

(2)  Subject  catalogue  carrying  on  the  printed  subject 
catalogue  of  Poir£e  and  Lamouroux  from  1906. 

(3)  Catalogue  of  the  principal  periodicals. 

The  following  card  catalogues  are  in  the  Reserve  reading 
room : 

(1)  Catalogue  of  manuscripts  3586  to  3872. 

(2)  Alphabetical  catalogue  of  authors  and  anonymous 
works  in  the  Reserve. 

(3)  Catalogue  of  portraits,  of  topography,  of  costumes  and 
of  nineteenth  century  prints. 

(4)  Catalogue  of  maps. 

The  printed  catalogues  are  as  follows : 
Catalogue  des  incunables  redig£  par  Daunou.     Publte  par 

M.  Pellechet ;  introduction  de  HL  Lavoix.    Paris,  1892. 
Catalogue  des  manuscrits.    Par  Ciu  Kohler.    2  t.  1893-6. 

(Catalogue   g&i&ral    des    manuscrits    des    bibliotheques 

publiques  de  France). 
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Catalogue  du  fonds  scandinave  [par  E.  Capet.  Introduction 
par  Ch.  Kohler.]  1908. 

Catalogue  des  ceuvres  d'art  Par  Amedee  Boinet.  (Extrait 
des  memoires  de  la  Societ6  de  THistoire  de  Paris.)  1924. 

Les  Elements  d'une  grande  Bibliotheque.  Catalogue  abreg£. 
Par  E.  Poiree  et  G.  Lamouroux.  1897-1910. 

La  Montagne  Sainte-Genevi&ve  d  travers  les  ages.  Exposi- 
tion du  22  mai  au  22  juin  1924.  Paris,  1924. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Library  belonged  to  the  canons  of  Ste-Genevi&ve 
till  the  Revolution,  when  it  became  one  of  thfe  four  big  State 
Libraries  of  Paris  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
From  the  first,  however,  the  canons  adopted  a  liberal  policy 
and  were  always  willing  to  admit  scholars  to  their  books, 
while  in  1756  the  Library  was  officially  announced  to  be 
open  to  "  les  Sfavants  qui  veulent  y  etudier  "  ;  at  first 
it  was  open  only  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  from 
2  to  5. 

When  it  became  the  property  of  the  State  it  was  at  first 
ordered  to  be  opened  every  day  from  9  to  12  and  2  till  dark, 
but  when  the  Directory  was  in  power  this  order  was  changed 
at  the  request  of  Ventenat,  and  the  Library  opened  from 
10  till  2.  In  1830,  after  the  July  Revolution,  a  decree  was 
issued  ordering  the  four  big  libraries  of  Paris  to  be  open 
10  to  3  ;  and  in  1839  this  was  extended  to  9  to  4  in  the 
summer  months.  In  1838,  in  pursuance  of  its  aim  for 
catering  for  the  serious  student,  there  was  started  an  evening 
opening  from  6  to  10  ;  it  was  made  possible  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  M.  de  Salvandy,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  managed  to  get  an  extra  grant  for  the 
Library  to  meet  the  extra  expenses  arising  out  of  longer 
hours  of  opening. 

The  Library  has  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  been 
very  considerably  frequented  by  students  of  all  ages ; 
Richou,  writing  in  1885,  gave  the  number  of  daily  visitors 
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to  the  reading  room  as  700  to  800  ;  since  the  recent  altera- 
tions to  the  reading  room,  it  is  reckoned  that  it  is  used  every 
day  by  2,000  to  2,500  readers. 

STAFF 

At  first  there  was  only  one  responsible  librarian  as  staff, 
but  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  regular 
assistant  librarian  was  appointed;  Mercier,  when  he  took 
over  Pingr^'s  work  in  1760,  had  one  assistant  to  help  him, 
P.  Peyraud,  while  Pingr4  on  his  return  had  two,  P.  Mauriceau 
and  P.  Viallon,  Daunou  added  to  the  staff  considerably, 
and  from  his  time  the  personnel  was  composed  of  three 
conservateurs,  two  employes  (called  for  a  time,  commis). 
The  decree  of  1839  affecting  the  three  big  libraries  laid  down 
for  Sainte-Genevi&ve  that  the  staff  was  to  consist  of :  one 
conservator,  two  deputy  conservators,  five  librarians  and 
five  assistants  (employes),  with  details  of  the  method  of 
their  appointment,  salaries,  etc.  Later,  the  head  librarian's 
designation  was  changed  to  administrateur. 

At  present  the  staff  consists  of,  i  administrator,  2  con- 
servators, 8  librarians. 

FINANCE 

There  is  very  little  known  about  the  exact  finances  of 
Ste-Genevi&ve  since  no  record  of  purchases  of  books  or  any 
other  library  expenses  has  been  found  before  the  time  of 
P.  Mercier.  For  the  period  1758  to  1772,  the  Library  has 
the  book  in  which  Mercier  noted  down  the  receipts  and 
expenses  of  the  Library  for  all  the  time  of  his  administration. 
The  income  was  derived  from  the  following  sources  : 

(1)  The  Abbey  furnished  annually  300  livres. 

(2)  The  City  of  Paris  made  a  yearly  grant  of  750  livres.* 

(3)  Sale  of  duplicates. 

(4)  Gifts  of  individuals. 

*  This  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  that  greater  facilities  for  the 
use  of  the  Library  by  the  public  were  given  by  Sainte-Genevieve  at  this 
period. 
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In  all  the  yearly  income  was  1,500  livres. 

Nearly  all  the  expenditure  went  on  the  purchase  of 
printed  books  ;  in  the  fourteen  years  of  Mercier's  adminis- 
tration only  350  livres  were  spent  on  manuscripts. 

Under  the  first  years  of  the  Republic  the  income  was 
13,620  francs.  Under  Daunou,  to  meet  the  increased 
expenses  consequent  on  the  influx  of  books  and  increase  of 
staff,  it  was  raised  to  23,620  francs. 

In  1830  a  "  credit  extraordinaire  "  of  48,223  was  given  in 
the  state  budget  of  that  year,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
evening  opening. 

In  1840  the  yearly  income  from  the  State  was  75,223 
francs,  and  in  1886  it  was  116,000  francs.  The  income  for 
1933  was  as  follows  : 

Staff 676,560  francs 

Purchases  of  books,  etc.  .         .  373 ,000  francs 

of  which  latter  sum  about  40,000  is  spent  on  the  purchase 
of  books  yearly  and  50,000  on  binding  (books  on  the  sciences, 
law,  medicine  being  supplied  from  legal  deposit). 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE  DE  LA  VILLE  DE  LYON 

HISTORY:    -THE   COLLECTIONS  AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

THE  town  library  of  Lyons  has  a  continuous  history  from 
about  1530,  and  is  distinguished  for  having  the  richest 
collection  of  manuscripts  of  any  provincial  library  in  France. 
The  present  library  is  formed  out  of  what  were  two 
separate  town  libraries,  first  the  "  Grande  Biblioth&que 
du  College  du  Trinit£,"  a  sixteenth  century  foundation 
usually  called  in  the  nineteenth  century  Bibliothfeque  du 
Lyc£e,  because  the  Lyc£e  was  also  housed  in  the  same 
building,  and,  secondly,  the  library  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts,  a  modern  foundation  dating  from  1831.  When  the 
fine  building  of  the  former  Archbishop  of  Lyons  was  appro- 
priated for  the  town  library,  these  two  were  joined  together, 
and  from  1912  have  constituted  the  Town  Library  of  Lyons. 
These  libraries  in  their  turn  are  made  up  of  a  great  number 
of  collections  deriving  in  part  from  the  old  monastic  libraries 
confiscated  at  the  Revolution,  and  in  part  from  the  modern 
collections  of  learned  societies,  etc. 

BIBLIOTH&QUE  DU  COLL&GE  DU  TRINIT£  LATER 
CALLED  BIBLIOTHEQUE  DU  LYC£E 

The  exact  date  of  the  formation  of  this  library  is  not 
known.  In  1527  a  college  was  founded  by  the  town  in  a 
building  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  brotherhood  of  the 
Trinity  since  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  1563  the  College  was  given  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
development  of  the  library  dates  from  this  time.  The 
library  had  two  main  sources  of  growth,  support  from  the 
Council  (Consulat)  of  the  town,  which  gave  fairly  generously 
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towards  repair  of  building  and  purchase  of  books,  and, 
secondly,  gifts  and  bequests. 

Among  the  most  important  bequests  were :  that  of  Marc 
Antoine  Mazenod,  lord  of  Pavezin,  who  bequeathed  his 
entire  library  in  1659;  the  library  of  Cardinal  Canaille 
of  Neufville  Villeroy,  Archbishop  of  Lyons  for  40  years, 
which  was  bequeathed  to  the  library  in  1693  ;  he  collected 
one  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  seventeenth  century,  con- 
sisting of  12,000  to  15,000  volumes.  To  house  them  the 
Cardinal  had  the  Archbishop's  house  restored,  which  "building 
has,  in  modern  times,  been  taken  over  by  the  town  library, 
and  so  by  a  singular  chance  the  books  of  Villeroy  have 
returned  to  occupy  the  shelves  which  were  constructed  for 
them  in  1664.  This  bequest  was  followed  by  that  of  Marc 
Perrachon,  avocat,  in  1700,  who  left  his  library  and  a  yearly 
income  of  300  livres. 

In  1762,  when  the  Jesuit  Order  was  suppressed,  the  Library 
was  given  in  charge  of  the  Oratorians,  under  whom  it 
suffered  considerable  losses. 

Among  the  pre-Revolution  librarians  may  be  mentioned : 
Antoine  Milieu  (d.  1646),  a  Lyonnese  poet;  Pierre  Labbe 
(d.  1660),  who  became  Rector  of  the  College;  Claude 
Francois  Menestrier  (d.  1705),  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
the  professors  at  the  College,  and  the  historian  of  Lyons ; 
Dominique  de  Colonia, "  expressly  to  converse  with  whom  our 
own  Atterbury  is  said  to  have  made  a  visit  to  Lyons  "  ; 
and  Charles  Tolomas  (d.  1762),  the  Jesuit  'who  excited 
D'Alembert's  indignation  by  attacking  the  Encyclopaedia  in 
a  public  oration. 

Among  the  Oratorians  who  took  charge  of  the  Library 
were  P.  L6ti,  who  was  a  deputy  for  the  Vendee  to  the 
National  Assembly,  and  P.  Roubiez,  the  last  clerical  con- 
servator of  the  Library,  who  perished  a  victim  of  the  Terror 
on  February  18, 1794. 

The  Library  suffered  considerably  during  the  siege  of 
the  town.  Following  the  actual  damage  done  by  shells, 
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several  of  which  penetrated  the  roof,  tore  through  the  presses 
and  destroyed  much,  came  the  events  that  followed  the 
occupation  of  the  town :  the  pillaging  by  officials  and  a 
certain  amount  of  wanton  destruction  by  ignorant  soldiers. 
Certain  emissaries  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  visited 
the  Library ;  their  mission,  they  said,  was  to  remove  the 
manuscripts  and  rare  books  and  send  them  to  Paris  for  the 
National  Collection,  for  a  rebellious  city  could  not  be 
allowed  to  keep  its  centres  of  instruction  nor  its  monuments 
of  art.  Some  15  or  16  cases  of  books  are  said  to  have  been 
removed  under  such  pretexts.  But  according  to  Delandine, 
and  quoted  by  Niepce,  only  one  of  these  reached  Paris. 
A  period  of  disorder  followed ;  a  cruel  vengeance  was  taken 
on  the  town  for  its  resistance  (even  its  name  was  to  be 
blotted  out  and  it  was  to  be  called  Ville  Affranchie) .  Among 
the  victims  were  P.  Roubiez,  the  head  of  the  Library,  P. 
Janin,  who  followed  him  to  the  guillotine  in  March  (1794), 
and  Billet,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  observatory,  from  which 
observations  of  the  enemy's  movements  were  taken.  No 
responsible  librarian  was  appointed  till  1803,  when  Delandine 
was  given  the  post,  and  during  all  this  period  from  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  the  various  collections  of  books 
remained  without  any  care.  The  books  from  the  confiscated 
libraries  of  the  religious  institutions  had  been  stored  for 
the  most  part  in  the  former  *  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  and  there 
they  remained  for  ten  years  exposed  to  all  the  destructive 
agencies  at  work  when  books  are  left  to  themselves,  till 
Delandine  was  given  authority  to  remove  the  books  from 
the  d6p6t  to  the  Library.  Niepce  gives  the  figure  of  30,000 
volumes  as  the  number  finally  retrieved  from  the  d£p6t 
A  famous  collection  which  came  to  the  Library  at  this 
time  was  the  Adamoli,  a  collection  made  by  Pierre  Adamoli 
(1707-69),  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  town  for  the  use 
of  the  Acad€$tny.  It  was  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the 

*  It  took  books  from  the  monastic  houses  of  the  Dominicans,  the 
Chartreuse,  the  Grands  Capucins,  the  Seminary  of  St.  Irene,  the  Mission- 
aries of  St.  Joseph,  the  Oratorians,  and  the  Petits  Augustins. 
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Town  Hall,  but  at  the  Revolution  it  was  turned  out  and 
heaped  in  one  of  the  garrets  of  St.  Peter's  Abbey  and  was 
taken  over  by  Delandine  for  the  Library  (though  kept  as  a 
separate  collection),  together  with  the  other  collections  in  the 
Abbey  (see  above).  When  the  Academy  was  re-constituted 
later  it  claimed  this  collection,  and  in  1824  the  books  were 
handed  over  and  came  back  to  St.  Peter's  Abbey,  renamed 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  which  the  Academy  had  taken  for  its 
headquarters. 

Delandine  was  succeeded  in  1820  by  Poupar,  who  remained 
as  director  till  1827.  The  number  of  books  at  this  period 
was  reckoned  at  about  90,000  volumes,  but  after  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  Adamoli  collection  (1824-5),  ^d  the  sale  of  the 
duplicates  (1831-3),  the  numbers  were  reduced  to  70,000, 
arranged  as  follows :  8,000  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hall, 
24,000  in  the  lower  part,  11,000  in  the  salle  Villeroy,  and  the 
rest  in  storage  in  the  garrets  of  the  building.  The  number 
of  manuscripts  as  given  in  Delandine' s  catalogue  was  1,518 
volumes. 

Antoine  P&icaud  was  conservator  from  1827-47  '>  he 
completed  the  selection  of  the  duplicates,  a  catalogue  of 
which  was  issued  in  April,  1831,  and  the  sales  continued  from 
the  June  of  that  year  to  May,  1833,  and  brought  in  32,771 
francs,  utilised  as  needed  for  special  purchases.  But  before 
starting  the  sale  the  Mayor  took  5,600  volumes  to  endow  the 
Library  of  the  Palais  des  Arts  (see  below). 

He  also  carried  out  the  arrangement  by  subject  of  the 
Library. 

P6ricaud  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Monfalcon  (1847-75), 
who  came  from  the  Library  des  Beaux  Arts.  He  seems  to 
have  impressed  his  contemporaries,  who  speak  in  terms  of 
high  praise  of  his  excellent  library  reports  and  of  his  erudi- 
tion. He  was  certainly  able  to  speak  and  write  well  both  of 
the  libraries  he  directed  and  of  his  own  work  in  them.  He  * 

*  The  substance  of  this  account  of  Monfalcon  is  taken  from  an  article 
on  the  Library  of  Lyons  in  the  Revue  des  Bibliothiques  by  the  present 
Director,  M.  Joly. 
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himself  took  care  to  write  the  notice  which  concerned 
himself  in  Hoefer's  Nouvelle  biographie  generate  :  "  II  y 
a  des  bibliotheques  publiques  aussi  bien  tenues  que  celle 
de  la  ville  de  Lyon  ;  on  n'en  voit  nulle  part  qui  le  soit 
mieux.  II  n'est  peutfitre  aucune  biblioth&que  £  Paris  ou  en 
Europe  oil  on  apporte  autant  de  soin  qu'on  le  fait  i  Lyon 
pour  servir  les  int£r6ts  des  Lettres.  M.  Monf alcon  a  donn£  a 
la  sienne  tous  ses  manuscrits ;  plusieurs  sont  magnifiques 
et  fort  precieux,  entre  autres  ses  souvenirs  d'un  biblioth£- 
caire." 

The  Commission  of  enquiry  of  1883,  however,  established 
the  fact  that  "  la  biblioth&que  la  mieux  tenue  du  monde  " 
had  been  simply  pillaged  by  the  most  literary  of  its  keepers, 
and  that  he  had  not  scrupled  to  mutilate  books  and  manu- 
scripts to  supply  illustrations  for  his  own  publications. 

In  addition  to  this  it  was  found  that  some  incunabula  and 
rare  bindings  and  manuscripts,  about  100  in  all,  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  most  important  single  collection  which  came  to  the 
Library  at  this  period  was  the  Coste  Library ;  this  was  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  Lyonnese  books,  which  had  been 
collected  over  a  period  of  years  by  M.  Coste,  a  native  of 
Lyons. 

Vingtrinier  succeeded  to  Monfalcon,  and  under  him 
Desvernay  and  Molinier  compiled  the  new  catalogue  of 
manuscripts. 

The  modern  and  progressive  era  of  the  Library  does  not 
start  till  the  advent  of  Richard  Cantinelli.  Before  dealing 
with  that  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the 
second  public  library,  Biblioth&que  des  Beaux  Arts,  which 
was  joined  to  the  older  library  in  1912. 

BIBLIOTH&QUE  DX;  PALAIS  DES  BEAUX  ARTS 
This  is  a  library  of  modern  foundation  due  to  one  of  the 
mayors  of  Lyon,    a  doctor,    Prunelle,     His   aim  was  a 
library  devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts  and  to  the  Sciences,  to  be 
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placed  in  the  centre  of  the  commercial  quarter  of  Lyons.  It 
was  opened  in  1831. 

The  foundation  collection  of  the  new  library  was  the 
library  of  the  Academy,  which  included  the  Adamoli  library 
given  back  to  the  Academy  in  1825.  Other  Societies  which 
were  asked  to  join  their  collections  of  books  to  form  the 
new  Library  were  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  the  Linnaean 
Society,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  the  Society  of 
Medicine.  In  addition  to  these  collections  the  town  added 
the  duplicates,  5,600  in  number,  taken  from  the  old  town 
library.  The  numbers  in  1844  amounted  to  just  under 
20,000. 

By  1860  the  Library  numbered  60,000  volumes. 

The  first  librarian  to  be  appointed  was  Dr.  Prichard,  who 
had  the  task  of  arranging  the  separate  libraries  in  the  rooms 
allotted  to  the  Library  in  the  Palais  des  Arts.  The  work 
was  continued  in  1836  by  Dr.  Comarmond  ;  he  compiled  a 
catalogue  of  the  works  belonging  to  the  town.  The  library 
was  open  every  day  except  on  public  holidays.  In  1840 
Comarmond  was  appointed  as  director  of  the  museums,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Monfalcon  (see  above). 

Under  Fraisse,  formerly  deputy  mayor  of  Lyons,  a  subject 
catalogue  was  put  in  hand,  and  during  his  term  of  office 
(1856-70)  15  folio  volumes  were  compiled.  Under  the 
next  conservator,  Soulary,  evening  opening  was  instituted. 

When  Cantinelli  came  to  the  Town  Library  at  the  Lycee 
he  found  it  in  a  sad  state;  the  description  of  the  dis- 
order and  neglect  of  all  save  the  big  hall  given  by  Niepce 
in  1876  was  not  a  very  happy  picture,  and  in  the  inter- 
vening years,  though  good  work  had  been  done  on  the 
catalogues,  nothing  had  been  done  to  modernise  the  place 
or  attract  the  public  to  it ;  and  the  whole  organisation 
was  slack :  "  the  staff  arrived  when  it  seemed  good  to 
them  ;  it  rained  on  to  the  incunabula  and  the  manuscripts, 
and  the  reading  room  sheltered  few  save  lovers  of  warmth 
and  novels."  In  a  few  years  Cantinelli  had  introduced 
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order  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  in  the  old  building, 
and  in  1912  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  library  installed 
in  a  building  worthy  of  it.  In  two  months  the  enormous 
number  of  500,000  volumes  was  moved  and  gradually  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  public. 
The  total  figures  for  stock  now  are  : 

650,000  Printed  works. 

901  Incunabula. 
9,752  MSS. 
2,100  Autographs. 

In  1923  Cantinelli  left  to  go  to  Ste-Genevi&ve,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  holder  of  the  office,  Henri 

Joly. 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTION 

The  special  glory  of  the  Library,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  its  collection  of  Carolingian  manuscripts.*  Through  the 
help  of  the  "  Societ6  des  Amis  de  la  Bibliothfeque  de  Lyon  " 
(founded  through  the  initiative  of  M.  Cantinelli)  accounts  of 
some  of  the  special  treasures  have  been  published.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  their  publications  : 

(1)  Le  Psautier  de  Jully,  13°  stecle,  pax  V.  Leroquais. 

(2)  Le   materiel   typographique    de   Septgranges.    Une 
reliure  d'Henri  III  par  H.  Martejols. 

(3)  and  (4)  Codices  lugdunenses  antiquissimi  5e-8esi&cle 
par  E.  A.  Lowe. 

(5)  Un  Missel  franciscain  attribu£  &  Jean  Colombe,  15* 
si^cle,  par  H.  Joly. 

(6)  Un  livre  d'Heures  d'Henri  VTII  d'Angleterre  i6e  stecle 
par  Ch.  Perrat. 

(7)  L'Evang&iaire  de  Lyon  9*  si&cle  pax  Ph.  Lauer.    Les 
illustrations  des  tegendes  dories  lyonnaises  pax  CL  Dalbanne. 

(8)  and  (9)  Les  Portulans  de  Lyon  !4*-i86  si&cle  pax  Ch,  de 
La  Ronci&re  et  CoL  Langlois. 

*  There  are  53  MSS.  dating  from  before  the  tenth  century,  remnants  from 
the  abbeys  and  religious  houses  which  came  to  the  Library  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution. 
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In  1900  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  catalogue 
of  manuscripts,  the  manuscripts  were  divided  as  follows  : 

(1)  "  Ancien  fonds  "  ;   these  were  the  1,518  manuscripts 
catalogued  by  Delandine,  diminished  by  the  volumes  re- 
turned to  the  Academy  (the  Adamoli  collection,  see  above). 

(2)  The  Coste  collection,  the  catalogue  of  which  was 
compiled  by  A.  Vingtrinier. 

(3)  The  Morin-Pons  collection,   the  gif^  of  M.   Henry 
Morin-Pons,  of  which  there  was  a  catalogue,  Inventaire  des 
archives  dauphinoises  de  M,  Henri  Morin-Pons  compiled  by 
Ulysse  Chevalier  et  A.  Lecroix. 

(4)  The    Charavay   collection,    an   important    series    of 
autographs  and  documents  on  the  Revolution  in  the  Lyons 
district,  given  by  M.  Etienne  Charavay. 

(5)  A  series  of  "  registres  de  notaires  "  and  various  docu- 
ments of  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries,  at  that 
time  not  sorted. 

Collections  1-3  only  were  included  in  the  catalogue. 

THE  BUILDING 

The  Library  occupied  the  same  building  from  the  time  of 
its  foundation  about  1530  down  to  1912,  when  it  moved  to 
its  new  quarters.  The  building  was  called  formerly  the 
College  of  the  Trinity,  because  the  town  founded  a  college 
there  in  1527  in  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  a  religious 
brotherhood  of  the  Trinity.  In  1577  these  old  buildings 
were  beginning  to  fall  into  ruin,  and  after  some  delay  a  new 
building  was  put  up  by  the  architect,  Martellange,  at  the 
expense  of  the  town.  In  1644  it  sustained  considerable 
damage  by  fire,  but  was  restored  by  the  town  authorities 
without  delay.  There  were  not  at  first  special  rooms  for 
the  books,  which  were  placed  on  shelves  attached  to  the  walls 
of  corridors  and  halls  which  separated  the  different  dor- 
mitories. The  building  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone  and  the  Library  occupied  the  second  floor  (and 
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part  of  the  attics  above),  and  from  the  terrace  the  visitor 
could  gaze  down  on  the  river  below  or  look  across  the  plain 
to  the  snow-covered  Alps. 

The  great  hall,  which  was  the  feature  of  the  Library,  was 
a  large  room,  measuring  48  by  n  metres  and  13  metres  high, 
of  very  pleasing  proportions  to  the  eye.  The  architect  is  not 
known  for  certain,  but  is  supposed  to  be  Martellange,  and  to 
have  constructed  it  in  1641.  The  place  remained  unaltered 
in  essentials  through  the  next  two  centuries.  In  the  attics, 
politely  called  the  d£p6t,  books  of  great  value  were  stored 
away  in  corners  where  neither  painter  nor  cleaner  had  been 
for  centuries.  Thus  in  one  vast  attic  above  the  church  of 
the  College  was  discovered  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  Coste 
collection.  Here  also  were  stored  the  collection  of  the 
Society  of  Agriculture,  Natural  History  and  Useful  Arts, 
formerly  at  the  Palais  des  Arts. 

The  buildings  which  the  Library  moved  into  in  1912  was 
the  old  archiepiscopal  house,  which  Cardinal  de  Villeroy  had 
restored  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  house  his  magnificent 
library  (bequeathed  at  his  death  to  the  town  library).  It 
was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Charles  de  Bourbon  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saone,  and  the  Cardinal  had  added  a 
beautiful  gallery,  which  now  houses  the  "  Cabinet  du 
Conservateur "  and  the  "  Reserve."  Further  alterations 
were  carried  out  in  1750  by  Cardinal  de  Tencin  according  to 
the  plans  of  Soufflot. 

On  October  15, 1909,  M,  Herriot,  Mayor  of  Lyons,  acquired 
the  archiepiscopal  palace  from  the  State.  The  work  of 
removal  began  in  September,  1910,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  of  1913  all  the  books  of  the  Library  of  the  Town 
and  of  the  Library  of  the  Palais  des  Arts  found  themselves 
placed  together  in  the  new  stacks. 

The  old  "  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus  "  was  turned  into  a  beauti- 
ful reading  room,  24  metres  long  by  n  metres  wide  and 
8,50  metres  high,  with  seats  for  180  readers. 
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CATALOGUES 

The  first  printed  catalogue  of  manuscripts  was  that 
compiled  by  the  hard  working  Delandine,  six  volumes  of 
which  were  published  before  his  death  in  1820. 

There  was  no  further  attempt  at  a  complete  catalogue  of 
the  manuscripts  till  the  end  of  the  century,  when  Molinier 
and  Desvernay  worked  on  and  re-modelled  the  catalogues 
of  Delandine  and  the  special  catalogues  of  Vingtrinier, 
Chevalier  and  Lacroix  (see  under  manuscript  collection). 

Another  special  catalogue  already  mentioned  was  that 
of  the  duplicates  of  the  Library,  published  in  1831. 

When  Henry  Joly  became  head  of  the  Library  in  1923,  he 
immediately  undertook  the  compilation  of  a  card  catalogue 
of  the  dictionary  type,  with  extensive  analytical  entries  from 
books  and  periodicals. 

PRINTED  CATALOGUES 

Catalogue  general  des  manuscrits  des  bibliotheques  publiques 

de   France.     Lyon.     Par   MM.    Molinier   et   Desvernay. 

1900.     [Introduction  par  Georges  Guigue.] 
Catalogue  de  la  biblioth&que  lyonnaise  de  M.  Coste  par  Aime 

Vingtrinier. 
Catalogue  des  incunables  des  biblioth&ques  publiques  de 

Lyon  par  M.  Pellechet.     1893. 
Catalogue  du  fonds  Lacassagne.     Redige  par  M.  Cl.  Roux. 

1923. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Library  is  open  weekdays,  10  to  12 ;  2  to  6  ;  8  to  10. 
Sundays  and  holidays,  I  to  7.  Shut  in  August  only  for 
twenty  days.  The  Library  is  open  to  all,  but  it  has  a 
reserved  room  for  scholars,  for  which  a  special  card  is 
necessary. 

Lending  out  of  the  building  was  stopped  when  evening 
opening  was  instituted. 

The  number  of  readers  annually  is  reckoned  at  65,000. 
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STAFF 

The  staff  consists  of  : 

1  conservator  "  en  chef  "  1       .,,   -     .     _.  , 

•  ,     ,  ,          r  with  State  diplomas. 

2  assistant  conservators     J  i«.wiia&. 

i  secretary. 

i  librarian  concerned  with  the  "  bureau  de  1'inven- 
taire,"  and  with  binding,  appointed  by  the 
municipality;  4  "  distributeurs  " ;  i  concierge; 
2  stenographers. 

FINANCE 

The  Library  has  been  supported  fairly  generously  by  the 
town  since  its  foundation ;  some  figures  given  by  Niepce 
are  :  between  1478  and  1732  the  town  spent  349,171  livres 
on  building,  pensions  and  purchase  of  books,  and  between 
1670  and  1672  it  spent  8,858  livres  on  books. 

In  1644,  after  the  fire,  the  town  repaired  the  damage  and 
in  1650  gave  300  livres  yearly,  raised  later  by  150,  for  the 
purchase  of  books. 

The  present  income  of  the  Library  (for  1929)  is  allocated 
as  follows ;    it  does  not  include  upkeep  of  the  buildings, 
heating  and  lighting,  which  is  undertaken  by  the  munici- 
pality.   Total  income  for  1929,  352,000  francs,  of  which 
224,000  is  for  the  staff. 
128,000  for  material. 

The  latter  is  divided  as  follows  : 

60,000  francs  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals* 

13,000  francs  binding. 

5,000  francs  office  expenses. 

5,000  francs  popular  libraries. 

45,000  francs  towards  compiling  the  general  catalogue 
of  printed  works,  this  being  voted  under  the  head- 
ing of  extraordinary  expenditure  and  to  be  granted 
annually  till  the  completion  of  the  catalogue. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Catalogue  general  des  manuscrits  des  biblioth&ques  publiques 

de  France.     T.    30.     Lyon.     Part   I.     [Introduction  by 

Georges  Guigue.]     1900. 
Joly,    Henry.     La   Bibliothfeque  de  Lyon.     (In  Revue  d. 

Biblioth&ques.     v.39  (1929),  pp.  377-87.) 
Niepce,  Leopold.     Les  biblioth£ques  anciennes  et  modernes 

de  Lyon.     1876. 


LA     BIBLIOTHEQUE     ET    MUSEE    DE   LA 

GUERRE;    OFFICE  DE  DOCUMENTATION 

INTERNATIONALE   CONTEMPORAINE, 

PARIS 

HISTORY:     THE  FOUNDATION  AND 
COLLECTIONS 

THIS,  the  most  recent  of  the  large  State  Libraries  of  Paris, 
"  had  its  origin  in  the  fine  collection  of  printed  and  illus- 
trated documents  that  Madame  and  Monsieur  Leblanc  began 
from  the  first  days  of  the  war  and  of  which  they  made  a  gift 
to  the  State  in  July,  1917,  at  the  same  time  that  Parliament, 
on  the  initiative  of  M,  Honnorat,  former  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  decided  on  the  creation  of  the  Biblioth&que  et 
Mus6e  de  la  Guerre  as  a  State  institution  attached  to  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  Placed  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Camille  Bloch,  hon.  Inspector  General  of  Archives  and 
Libraries^  '  maitre  de  conferences '  at  the  Sorbonne,  this 
establishment  developed  rapidly  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  '  Soci6t6  de  Thistoire  de  la  Guerre/  " 

For  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  the  Library  was 
fully  occupied  with  making  as  complete  a  collection  as  was 
possible  of  war  literature,  and  the  monthly  accessions  of 
individual  items  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,128  books, 
pamphlets  and  other  relevant  material,  such  as  posters, 
maps,  music,  etc.  By  December  21, 1921,  the  Library  had  : 

75,400  books  and  pamphlets. 
6,547  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
9,111  "dossiers/* 
*5>38°  posters. 

10,469  maps  and  aerial  photographs. 
142 
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By  1923  there  had  been  collected  154,362  objects  for  the 
Museum  and  131,593  printed  items. 

After  this,  as  related  below,  the  Library  extended  its 
functions  to  cover  the  collection  of  contemporary  historical 
literature. 

The  figures  for  1927  were  : 

110,000  printed  works. 
16,000  posters. 
9,350  "  dossiers." 

10,500  maps  and  aerial  photographs. 
77,460  periodicals. 

431  newspapers  from  the  front  and  from  prisoners' 
camps. 

Books  are  not  lent  out  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  recently 
an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Biblioth&que 
Nationale  whereby  books  and  documents  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Library,  be  sent  to  accredited  readers  at 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

The  origin  of  the  "  Office  de  documentation  Internationale 
contemporaine "  was  separate  from  the  War  Library. 
It  was  created  on  the  initiative  of  the  "  Society  de  THistoire 
de  la  Guerre,"  and  with  the  help  of  a  generous  foreigner,  a 
friend  of  France.  The  Society  thought  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  institution  would  be  better  assured  if  it 
were  attached  to  an  existing  library.  ,  The  Office  confines 
itself  to  publications  relating  to  general  politics,  international 
and  national. 

SERVICES  OFFERED  BY  THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  from  its  beginning  as  a  purely  War  Library 
organised  a  most  up-to-date  bibliographical  service,  modelled 
on  the  methods  of  business  libraries. 

(1)  Current  material  from  periodicals  and  newspapers  is 
filed  for  quick  reference. 

(2)  Lists  of  current  publications  are  compiled  as  aids  in  the 
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purchases  of  the  Library,  and  to  form  bibliographies  of  use 
for  the  student  of  any  given  subject. 

(3)  It  has  organised  a  system  of  exchange  with  other 
libraries. 

(4)  It    provides    information    in    answer    to    enquiries, 
bibliographical  and  other. 

Since  the  Office  has  been  joined  to  the  War  Library  the 
Bibliographical  services  have  been  extended  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  Bulletin,  entitled  "  Bulletin  mensud  de 
documentation  Internationale,"  begun  January  i,  1935.  It 
includes : 

(1)  A  list  of  the  principal  French  and  foreign  works 
acquired  in  the  preceding  month, 

(2)  A  list  of  the  chief  articles  and  works  published  in  the 
preceding  month,  thus  forming  a  useful  bibliography  for 
the  public. 

There  is  also  a  card  catalogue  arranged  under  subjects 
giving  a  list  of  all  the  works  and  the  most  important  articles 
which  have  appeared  since  1919  on  any  of  the  subjects 
included  in  the  scope  of  the  Library,  providing  a  more 
complete  bibliographical  tool  for  the  reader  in  the  Library 
than  is  given  in  the  Bulletin. 

THE  BUILDING 

The  Leblanc  collection  of  war  literature  was  housed  in  the 
private  house  of  M.  and  Mme.  Leblanc  till  it  was  handed  over 
to  the  State,  when  it  found  a  temporary  home  in  a  house  in 
the  rue  du  Colis^e.  In  1925  it  found  a  permanent  home  in 
the  "  Pavilion  dit  de  la  Reine,"  in  the  Castle  of  Vincennes, 
where  the  opening  ceremony  took  place  on  the  lyth  June. 

THE  CATALOGUES 

The  catalogue  is  arranged  by  subjects  under  catch  titles 
with  a  full  index  of  authors  and  subjects.  There  is  also  a 
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system  of  filing,  under  the  same  subject  arrangement,  all 
relevant  articles  which  are  published  in  periodicals,  French 
and  foreign,  the  selection  and  lifting  of  the  articles  being 
done  by  the  bibliographical  section  of  the  Library. 

The  catalogue  is  on  cards  for  use  in  the  Library,  but 
the  Director  aimed  at  getting  printed  catalogues  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  War  Library  published  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  first  section  to  be  done  was  the  German,  the  work 
being  under  the  direction  of  M.  Jean  Dubois,  conservateur, 
in  collaboration  with  M.  Appuhn,  head  of  the  section,  and 
four  volumes  were  published  between  1921  and  1923.  The 
reason  that  the  German  section  was  published  first  was  that 
as  all  other  French  libraries  were  practically  without  German 
books  published  between  1914  and  1918,  that  section  would 
be  the  most  valuable  to  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  public. 

Following  on  the  German  section  the  Italian,  English  and 
Russian  sections  were  prepared  for  publication. 

LIST  OF  PRINTED  CATALOGUES 

Catalogue   methodique   du   fonds   allemand.     Redige   par 

J.  Dubois  .  .  .  Introduction  par  C.  Bloch.     1921-3. 
Catalogue  methodique  du  fonds  italien  par  P.  H,  Michel. 

1924. 
Catalogue  m&thodique  du  fonds  anglais  par  M.  Bourgeois 

(sous  presse). 
Catalogue  methodique  du  fonds  russe  par  W.  Lerat  (en 

preparation). 

USE  OF  LIBRARY 

The  hours  of  opening  are  from  i  to  6,  Tuesday  to  Saturday, 
closed  on  Monday,  and  open  on  Sunday  from  9.30  to  11.30. 

STAFF 

The  Staff  consists  of  i  Director,  i  Secretary  General,  3 
Conservators,  25  Librarians. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Fontana,  P.  Un  nouveau  type  cT organisation  des  biblio- 
th^ques.  Les  "  Biblioth&que  et  Muse*e  de  la  Guerre." 
(In  Congres  international  des  biblioth^caires  .  .  .  £  Paris 
.  .  .  1923.  1925.) 

Bloch,  Canaille.  L'office  de  documentation  internationale 
contemporaine.  (In  Revue  d'Histoire  de  la  Guerre 
Mondiale,  v.  3  (1925),  pp.  187-90.) 

Biblioth^que  et  Muse*e  de  la  Guerre.  (In  Revue  des  Biblio- 
thfeques,  v.  32  (1922),  p.  288,  and  v.  33  (1923),  p.  358.) 


BIBLIOTHISQUE  NATIONALS  ET  UNI- 
VERSITAIRE,  STRASBOURG 

HISTORY:     THE   COLLECTIONS   AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

A  FRONTIER  TOWN  of  great  strategical  importance  such  as 
Strasbourg  is  not  an  ideal  home  for  a  great  library  housing 
irreplaceable  documents  and  treasures.  Yet,  as  the  chief 
city  of  a  great  province  with  its  own  distinctive  culture, 
Strasbourg  has  always  been  the  cultural  as  well  as  the 
military  centre  of  Alsace,  and  has  twice  built  up  one  of  the 
finest  libraries  on  the  Continent  outside  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Munich.  The  dangers  of  her  position  are,  however,  great, 
having  led  on  one  occasion  to  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Library :  on  the  night  of  August  24, 1870,  as  a  result  of  the 
bombardment  of  the  town  by  the  Prussians,  the  great 
Alsatian  library,  consisting  of  some  350,000  volumes,  went 
up  in  flames,  and  not  a  book  or  a  manuscript  was  saved. 

The  library  that  was  destroyed  consisted  actually  of  two 
separate  libraries  which  had  been  housed  together  in  the 
"  New  Temple,"  a  former  Dominican  church.  The  first 
library  was  that  belonging  to  the  Protestant  Seminary, 
founded  by  Jakob  Sturm  in  1531 ;  in  1621  it  was  declared 
the  official  library  of  the  University  of  Strasbourg ;  it 
acquired  several  valuable  bequests  from  professors  and  was 
specially  rich  in  the  philological  and  theological  sections.  Of 
more  importance  than  this,  though  of  later  foundation,  was 
the  town  library  founded  as  the  result  of  the  bequest  of 
Schopflin,  the  Strasbourg  historian,  in  1765,  a  collection  of 
more  than  10,000  volumes.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  librarian,  J.  Oberlin,  who  was  a 
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friend  of  Schopflin,  managed  to  acquire  for  the  town  library 
the  libraries  of  all  the  religious  houses  in  the  province,  which 
included  those  of  several  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Catholic 
seminaries,  a  rich  haul  amounting  to  some  100,000  volumes. 
'  After  many  wanderings  the  library  was  finally  housed  in 
the  choir  of  the  old  Dominican  church  together  with  the  old 
University  library,*  both  by  agreement  being  under  a 
common  direction. 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  town  library 
was  increased  by  different  purchases  and  bequests  under  the 
librarianship  of  Professor  Jung  (1830-60)  to  200,000  volumes, 
including  about  2,000  manuscripts  and  many  rarities. 

Another  library  in  Strasbourg  was  the  library  of  the 
Academy,  which  came  into  being  with  the  foundation  of  the 
State  Academy  in  1808  (see  above) .  By  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  libraries  of  the  Central  School  of  medical  and  legal 
studies  were  assigned  to  it  and  the  noted  library  of  the 
Burgomeister  Hermann  von  Strassburg  was  also  joined  to 
it.  In  its  early  days  it  numbered  12,000  volumes,  and  through 
purchases  (though  its  grant  was  only  1,500  francs  yearly), 
it  grew  to  40,000  volumes  by  1870.  Through  the  foresight 
of  Friedrich  Piton,  librarian  of  the  legal  Faculty,  the 
catalogues  and  most  valuable  works  were  stored  in  the 
cellar  during  the  bombardment  of  the  town,  and  as  the 
Academy  buildings  suffered  little  damage  the  library 
remained  intact,  and  survived  to  form  one  of  the  foundation 
collections  of  the  new  library* 

It  may  be  asked  why  nothing  was  done  to  safeguard  the 
treasures  housed  in  the  "New  Temple/'  The  German 
historian  of  the  library,  in  extenuation  of  the  librarian  in 
charge,  says  that  (a)  it  was  not  believed  that  the  bombard- 
ment would  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  city ;  (b)  that 
there  were  no  secure  cellars  under  the  church,  so  that  the 
only  safe  measure  would  have  been  removal  of  the  books, 

*  The  University  was  suppressed  by  the  French  in  1790,  and  in  1808  was 
set  up  a  State  Academy  with  the  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacy, 
Natural  History  and  Literature.  Its  library  will  be  mentioned  below. 
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probably  impossible  once  the  town  was  beleaguered ;  (c) 
that  the  librarian  had  approached  the  Mayor  about  taking 
measures  to  safeguard  the  books,  but  that  nothing  was  done 
by  the  authorities. 

The  losses  were  irreparable,  but  steps  were  taken  at  once 
by  the  Germans  to  create  a  new  library  which  should  be  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  old.  A  librarian  from  Donaueschin- 
gen,  Dr.  Karl  August  Barack,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
appeal  movement.  On  October  n  of  the  same  year  he  went 
to  Strasbourg  and  propounded  his  scheme  to  the  authorities, 
and  with  their  approval  addressed  an  appeal  to  all  librarians, 
scholars,  writers,  publishers,  universities,  academies  and 
other  learned  bodies,  not  only  in  Germany  but  all  over  the 
world.  The  response  was  very  generous ;  in  England  a 
committee  for  the  collection  of  books  was  organised  by 
N.  Triibner,  the  bookseller,  supported  by  Max  Miiller  and 
Carlyle,  and  similar  committees  were  set  up  in  other 
countries.  Books  or  promises  of  books  came  in  so  rapidly 
that  in  August,  1871,  the  new  Library  was  able  to  open  with 
120,000  volumes,  and  in  the  spring  of  1872  it  numbered 
200,000. 

July  6,  1871,  Barack  officially  took  up  his  residence  at 
Strasbourg,  supported  by  two  colleagues,  Dr.  Euting  from 
Tubingen,  and  Dr.  Miiller,  State  archivist  at  NOrdlingen  ; 
on  July  29  they  took  over  the  stock  from  the  old  Academy 
library  and  on  August  9  the  Library  was  formally  opened  in 
the  old  Episcopal  palace  with  a  festival,  which  coincided 
with  the  commemoration  of  Goethe,  who  a  hundred 
years  previously  had  graduated  at  the  old  Strasbourg 
University. 

In  addition  to  the  old  Academy  library  and  gifts,  the 
foundation  stocks  for  the  new  library  consisted  of  certain 
important  purchases,  foremost  among  them  being  the 
collection  of  Alsatica  belonging  to  a  bookseller,  F.  C.  Heitz, 
and  consisting  of  27,503  items  and  1818  MSS. ;  the  old 
library  had  for  some  time  been  considering  its  purchase,  but 
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most  happily  had  not  bought  it,  so  that  it  escaped  des- 
truction. 

In  May,  1872-,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  University  at  Stras- 
bourg was  opened.  It  was  decided  that  it  should  be  the 
library  of  the  University,  but  that  it  should  not  be  the 
property  of  the  University  or  under  its  entire  control ;  it 
was,  therefore,  in  June,  1872,  given  the  official  title  of 
"  Universitats-und  Landes-Bibliothek,"  and  at  the  same 
time  Barack  was  appointed  as  "  Kaiserliche  Oberbibliothe- 
kax." 

The  system  of  extra  grants  for  special  book  purchases 
for  twenty  years  after  its  foundation  made  possible  the 
purchase  of  large  and  important  collections,  and  the  fruits 
of  such  policy  were  shown  in  the  following  figures  : 

1872  the  number  of  volumes  was  220,000 
1875     „  „  „  37°>892 

1880     „  „  „  509,842 

1885    „  „  „  587.629 

1890    „  „  „  680,152 

1895    „  ,,  „  749,372 

Thus  by  1895,  owing  to  generous  gifts  and  a  bold  policy 
of  purchases,  the  Strasbourg  Library  occupied  the  third 
place  in  German  libraries,  that  is  after  Berlin  and 
Munich. 

As  already  mentioned,  gifts  came  in  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  by  October,  1872,  the  number  of  donors  had 
reached  4,130,  and  the  nunqiber  of  places  from  which  gifts 
were  sent  was  995. 

Barack  remained  as  chief  librarian  till  1900,  the  year  of 
his  death ;  his  memorial  is  the  Library ;  his  task  was  the 
happy  one  of  creation  after  war's  destruction,  for  although 
it  is  certain  that  this  debt  to  civilisation  would  have  been 
paid  anyhow,  it  was  owing  to  Barack  that  the  debt  was  paid 
so  quickly.  His  place  was  taken  by  Julius  Euting,  who  had 
been  his  lieutenant  from  the  first. 
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Euting*  was  a  noted  Oriental  scholar,  and  he  naturally 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Library 
and  the  Oriental  section  in  particular.  He  was,  perhaps, 
too  devoted  to  his  own  subject  to  make  a  perfect  head  of  a 
great  library,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Library  gained 
much  from  having  a  scholar  of  repute  at  its  head.  During 
his  period  of  office  (1900-1909)  he  was  much  criticised  for 
exceeding  the  Library's  yearly  income  and  running  it  into 
debt,  but  the  results  were  ultimately  beneficial,  since  it 
drew  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  needs  of  the 
Library  and  brought  about  increased  grants. 

The  Library  also  continued  its  steady  expansion :  from 
749,372  volumes  in  1895 f  the  numbers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  had  risen  to  810,000  volumes  of  printed  works 
and  5,900  MSS.  (including  papyri  and  ostraka)  ;  in  1910  the 
numbers  were  922,000,  and  in  the  last  figures  given  by  the 
German  administration  ( Jahrbuch,  1916)  the  over  the  million 
mark  was  reached,  1,060,527  printed  books,  13,687  MSS. 

In  1909  Euting's  place  was  taken  by  Julius  Wolfram,  who 
remained  as  Director  till  the  end  of  the  war.  The  position 
of  Strasbourg  made  the  safeguarding  of  the  Library's 
treasures  an  anxious  task  for  those  in  charge,  but,  fortunately, 
Strasbourg  was  not  directly  beleaguered  and  the  Library 
escaped  the  fate  of  1871.  All  precautions  were,  however, 
taken  J :  "In  the  first  days  of  August  all  works  of  special 
value  were  packed  in  chests  and  placed  in  fireproof  rooms, 
which  offered  as  near  as  could  be  security  against  possible 
bombardment."  In  the  first  two  months  of  the  war  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  Library  was  interrupted  in  order  to 
organise  a  service  for  the  hospital  libraries  for  Strasbourg 
and  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  Library  continued  to  act 

*  For  an  account  of  Euting's  work  see  the  obituary  notice  in  Zentralblatt 
f.  Bibliothekswesen,  v.  30  (1913),  pp.  136-7. 

f  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Jahrbuch  der  deutschen  Biblio- 
theken. 

t  A  report  of  the  Director,  dated  26.11.14,  dealing  with  the  first  month 
of  the  War,  is  given  in  Zentralblatt  f.  Bibliothekswesen,  v.  32  (1915),  pp. 
57-8- 
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throughout  the  war  as  the  central  station  of  the  Hospital 
Library  organisation. 

After  the  first  rush  of  organising  war  services,  the  Library 
resumed  its  ordinary  work  as  far  as  this  could  be  done  with 
depleted  staffs.  The  Reading  Room  was  opened  again  in 
October,  1914,  and  a  restricted  borrowing  service  was 
allowed  in  the  town  only. 

On  November  21,  1918,  the  French  entered  Strasbourg 
and  the  Library  was  taken  over  by  them  ;  the  German  staff 
of  21  were  dismissed,  and  the  work  carried  on  temporarily 
by  four  of  the  old  staff  who  were  natives  of  the  province, 
and  an  Alsatian,  Klein,  who  was  put  in  as  temporary 
Director.  In  February,  1919,  a  young  French  librarian, 
Dr.  Wickersheimer,  was  appointed  as  Director,  and  he  is 
the  present  holder  of  the  office. 

Under  the  French  the  Library  has  remained,  as  its  title 
implies,  both  a  university  library  and  the  central  and 
national  library  for  Alsace-Lorraine ;  it  is  used  by  the 
University  and  the  public  as  a  reference  library,  while 
books  are  lent  for  home  reading  to  the  public  on  payment 
of  a  small  fee,  the  equivalent  of  the  students'  library  dues  ; 
this  has  been  the  rule  since  1911. 

A  reorganisation  of  the  Library  was  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Wickersheimer.  A  detailed  subject  arrangement  had  been 
kept  up,  the  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the  shelves 
corresponding  to  the  order  in  the  subject  catalogue.  The 
new  Director  decided  that  this  method  was  too  wasteful  of 
space  and  too  difficult  to  work  in  a  library  of  that  size,  and 
while  keeping  the  old  subject  divisions,  A,  General,  B, 
Philosophy,  etc.,  he  instituted  a  running  number  under  each 
subject,  with  a  sub-division  by  format  (Folio,  4to,  8vo,  and 
others)  for  convenience  of  shelving. 

Since  1919  gifts  have  been  received  from  the  Government 
Departments,  from  many  towns  of  France  and  from  the 
Allies.  The  incunabula  and  sixteenth  century  printed 
books  sent  in  1914  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Book  at  Leipzig, 
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and  then  kept  at  the  Dresden  Library,  were  restored  in  1920 
to  Strasbourg. 

A  copy  of  every  work  printed  in  the  three  departments  of 
"  Bas  Rhin,"  "  Haut  Rhin  "  and  "  Moselle  "  has  to  be  sent 
to  the  Library. 

The  yearly  average  increase  of  books  is  about  8,000 
(1932, 10,361  new  works,  1933,  7,597)- 

The  figures  for  stock  are  : 

1,700,000  printed  books.    • 
1,900  incunabula. 
4,759  MSS. 
5,000  papyri  and  ostraka. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

(1)  The  chief  treasure  of  the  Library  is  its  collection  of 
Alsatica,  which  originated  in  the  purchase  of  the  Heite 
library  (see  above),  and  has  grown  with  numerous  purchases 
so  that  it  now  amounts  to  over  100,000  items. 

(2)  The  Gobineau*  collection  was  acquired  by  the  Library 
in  1903  from  the  Gobineau  Society,  which  was  organised 
from   1894   by   Professor   Schemann,    "  grand   apotre   de 
Gobineau  en  Allemagne,  m&ne  en  France/'     It  consists 
of  letters  and  journals  written  by  and  relating  to  him, 
printed  works,  and  furniture  and  other  objects  belonging 
to  hita. 

(3)  In  addition  to  Oriental  MSS.  the  Library  has  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  papyri  and  ostraka  (5,14°)- 

(4)  An  important  technical  and  commercial  collection  was 
built  up  in  the  period  before  the  war,  largely  with  the  help 
of  grants  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  industrial 
corporations.    A  catalogue  of  this  section  was  published  in 
1913,  containing  6,400  items,  and  showing  it  to  be  specially 
rich  in  the  fields  of  mechanical  and  chemical  technology. 

*  In  1932,  the  soth  anniversary  of  his  death,  a  Gobineau  Exhibition 
was  organised  at  the  Strasbourg  Library,  for  which  the  Library  published 
a  catalogue. 
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BUILDINGS 

The  two  libraries  that  were  destroyed  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  Strasbourg  were,  as  already  related,  housed  in 
the  choir  of  the  "  New  Temple,"  an  ancient  church  of  the 
Dominicans.  But  that  building  was  destroyed  by  the  fire 
that  consumed  the  books,  and  therefore  to  avoid  delay  an 
existing  building  was  utilised,  that  of  the  old  episcopal  palace. 
This  had  had  an  interesting  and  varied  history ;  it  was  built 
for  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  Armand  Gaston  de 
Rohan-Soubise,  1731-41,  on  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the 
river  111 ;  the  plans  for  the  building  were  made  by  the  court 
architect,  de  Cotte  (1656-1735),  and  the  work  was  carried 
out  by  the  architect  of  the  cathedral  Massol.  After  a  varied 
history  it  was  finally,  in  1871;  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
library  authority.  The  building  was  in  need  of  extensive 
repairs,  and  after  expert  examination  it  was  reported  that 
the  building  could  only  be  made  safe  by  an  expenditure  of 
500,000  marks.  The  question  was  taken  up  by  the  "  Landes- 
ausschuss,"  plans  were  asked  for  and  a  site  was  selected  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  Kaiserplatz  in  a  line  with  the 
buildings  of  the  "  Landesausschuss/'  The  work  was  given 
to  the  architects,  Hartel  and  Neckelmann;  building  was 
begun  May,  1889,  and  finished  in  the  autumn  of  1894. 

The  building  is  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  and  covers 
an  area  of  3,320  square  metres.  It  consists  of  an  oblong 
block  with  two  inner  courts  to  give  light  to  the  stacks,  the 
centre  being  occupied  by  a  Reading  Room  (area  300  square 
metres)  which  goes  the  whole  height  of  the  building  and 
terminates  in  a  cupola,  The  materials  used  were  stone  and 
brick,  with  wall  decoration  in  white  sandstone ;  the  f a?ade 
shows  two  stories,  but  these  are  independent  of  the  inner 
arrangement  of  the  building.  The  main  facade  fronting 
the  square  is  characterised  by  a  central  block  decorated 
with  four  pillars  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  upper  storey, 
and  statues. 
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On  the  ground  floor  are  the  staff  rooms,  the  lending 
department,  catalogue  room,  a  reading  room  for  manu- 
scripts and  special  books,  and  the  main  reading  room.  This 
is  lit  from  above*  and  has  also  three  large  windows ;  the 
walls  are  lined  with  books  (c.  33,000  volumes),  to  which 
three  galleries  give  access,  and  there  are  seats  for  So  persons. 
The  ceiling  paintings  were  done  by  Hesse  of  Leipzig.  Stacks 
surround  the  Reading  Room  on  three  sides  and  these  are 
divided  into  eight  floors. 

On  the  first  floor  are  three  large  rooms  which  are  used  for 
prints,  Alsatica  and  Incunabula  ;  the  floor  above  this  was 
at  first  set  aside  for  later  expansions. 

The  outside  was  finished  in  1894,  and  the  inside  completed 
in  the  spring  of  1895,  and  in  October  the  Library  was  open 
to  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  building  has  not  passed  without  criticisms  from  later 
librarians  who  have  had  to  work  in  it,  the  chief  being  the 
bad  lighting  of  the  reading  rooms  and  the  waste  of  space 
involved  in  so  many  of  the  rooms  running  the  whole  height 
of  the  building. 

Recently  the  number  of  seats  in  the  Reading  Room  has 
been  increased  to  98.  In  1922  the  catalogue  room  was 
opened  to  the  use  of  the  public. 

CATALOGUES 

In  1877  appeared  the  first  printed  general  catalogue  of 
the  Library,  followed  by  two  further  additions  between 
1877  and  1895. 

Between  1881  and  1914  catalogues  were  compiled  and 
printed  of  the  Oriental,  Alsatian,  Greek  and  German  MSS., 
but  they  only  included  about  a  quarter  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  Library.  The  task  was  carried  on  by  the 
new  administration,  and  in  1923  appeared  in  the  series 
Catalogue  general  des  manuscrits  des  biblioth&ques  publiques 

*  The  main  Reading  Room,  the  Catalogue  Room  and  the  special  reading 
room  are  all  lit  by  overhead  lighting  and  run  the  whole  height  of  the 
building. 
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de   France,   a  complete  list   of  the   manuscripts   of   the 
Library. 

The  other  important  printed  catalogue  is  that  of  the 
special  collection  of  Alsatica,  begun  in  1908  by  Ernst 
Marckwald,  Ferdinand  Mentz  and  Ludwig  Wilhelm ;  that 
has  also  been  continued,  two  further  sections  having  been 
printed  in  1923  and  1926-9. 

The  Library  possesses  two  working  catalogues,  one 
alphabetical,  of  authors,  and  the  other  of  subjects,  arranged 
on  the  dictionary  or  "  Schlagwort "  principle.  Rules  for 
the  author  catalogue  were  drawn  up  by  the  library  adminis- 
tration and  printed  in  1911  under  the  title  of  Katalogisie- 
rungsregeln  fur  die  K.  Universitats  u.  Landesbibliothek  in 
Strassburg  in  Elsass,  1911.  The  cataloguing  was  done  on 
slips  of  paper  and  was  used  for  consultation  by  the  staff  and 
professors  only.  The  French  administration  has  continued 
with  the  same  rules.  At  the  present  time  the  author- 
catalogue  consists  of  two  parts :  (i)  736  large  volumes  con- 
taining the  entries  up  to  1920,  and  (2)  cards  of  the  ordinary 
international  size  for  entries  since  1920.  The  Director  has 
decided  to  make  a  single  catalogue  by  copying  the  entries 
in  the  book  on  to  cards  and  intercalating  them  in  the  modern 
card  catalogue.  Work  on  this  has  been  started.* 

The  alphabetical  subject  catalogue  was  also  started  by 
the  present  Director  in  1929  and  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  between  13,000  and  14,000  cards  a  year. 

Under  the  French  administration  a  room  for  the  general 
author  card  catalogue  was  fitted  up,  and  in  1922  was  opened 
to  the  public. 

There  is  under  preparation  a  complete  inventory  of  the 
periodicals  of  the  Library,  a  work  which  in  1933  received  a 
further  subvention  of  5,000  francs  from  TAcad^mie  des 
sciences. 

PRINTED  CATALOGUES  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 

Arabische  Litteratur.  [Bearbeitet  von  Julius  Euting,]  1877. 

*  See  Report  of  Library  for  1933. 
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Orientalische  Handschriften  .  .  .  Katalog  der  hebraischen, 

arabischen,  persischen  und  tiirkischen  Handschriften  .  .  . 

Bearbeitet  von  S.  Landauer.    1881. 
Elsass-Lothringische  Handschriften  und  Handzeichnungen. 

Bearbeitet  von  K.  A.  Barack.     1895. 
Papyri  Argentoratenses  graecae.     Hrsg.  von  K.  Kalbfleisch. 

1901. 
Thesaurus  Baumianus.    Verzeichnis  der  Briefe  und  Akten- 

stiicke.     Hrsg.  von  Johannes  Ficker. 
Griechische    Papyrus  .  .  .  Hrsg.    und    erlautet    von    Dr. 

Friedrich  Preisigke.     1906-20. 

Die  demotischen  Papyri.     Hrsg.  von  W.  Spiegelberg.     1912. 
Descriptio  codicum  Graecorum.    Confecit  C.  Welz.     1913. 
Die    deutschen    Handschriften.     Beschrieben    von    Adolf 

Becker.     1914. 
Manuscrits.    Par  le  Dr.  Ernest  Wickersheimer.     Paris,  1923. 

[T.  47  of  Catalogue  general  des  manuscrits  des  biblio- 

th&ques  publiques  de  France.] 
Griechische  und  griechisch-demotische  Ostraka  .  .  .  Hrsg. 

von  Paul  Viereck.     Mit  Beitragen  von  Wilhelm  Spiegel- 
berg.     Berlin,  1923,  etc. 

PRINTED  CATALOGUES  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS 

Katalog  der  K.  Universitats  u.  Landesbibliothek.    3  Tie. 

1877-95. 
Katalog  der  Elsass-Lothiingischen  Abteilung.     Bearbeitet 

von  Dr.  E.  Marckwald,  F.  Metz  und  L.  Wilhelm.     1908, 

etc.     [in  progress.] 
Katalog  der  laufenden  Zeitschrif ten.    [By  Marie  Blomeyer.] 

1911. 
Katalog  der  technischen  Werke  und  Zeitschrif  ten.  Bearbeitet 

von  P.  Iltis.     2  pt.     1913-14. 
Katalog  der  im  Lesesaal  aufgestellten  Handbibliotheken. 

1908. 
Repertoire  bibliographique  des  livres  imprimis  en  Alsace 

au  le*16  siecle  .  .  .  Par  Fr.  Ritter.     1935 — 
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DEPARTMENTS 

There  are  no  departments  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  there  are  various  special  collections,  such  as  the  Alsatica, 
etc.,  which  are  kept  separately. 

The  Library  from  its  foundation  was  made  an  independent 
body  from  the  University  and  placed  directly  under  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education;  likewise  its  income  was 
derived  mainly  from  a  direct  State  grant.  Under  the  French 
the  same  system  has  been  maintained. 

At  first  the  hours  of  opening  were  for  the  Reading  Room, 
9  to  i  and  2  to  4,  and  the  Lending  Room  n  to  i  and  3  to  4. 
These  were  gradually  extended  till  before  the  war  they  were 
for  the  Reading  Room  9  to  i  and  2  to  7.  The  present  hours 
for  the  Reading  Room  are  8.30  to  12  and  2  to  6.30,  with  an 
evening  opening  from  December  to  March  from  8  to  10 
(instituted  since  1922).  The  Lending  Room  is  open  from 
ii  to  12,  from  2  to  2.30,  and  from  4  to  5. 

The  figures  for  the  Reading  Room  are  as  follows  : 

From  8.30  to  6.30  : 

1929  used  by  26,000  persons. 

*93*        „      37.987      „ 

1932  „      42,061       „ 

1933  >,      39,258       „ 
From  8  to  10 : 

1929  used  by  4,287  persons. 

1932  „  '    3,753     „ 

1933  „      3,475     „ 
For  the  Periodical  Room : 

1932  used  by  5,085  persons. 

1933  „      4J97 

Figures  for  the  lending  department  are  : 
Borrowers  registered  at  turnstiles : 

1932,  15,033  borrowers. 

1933,  I3,482  borrowers  who  took  28,774  volumes. 
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Borrowers  to  whom  books  were  sent  out : 
1932,  729  borrowers  who  had  1,832  volumes. 
*933>  852          „  „      2,217  volumes. 

STAFF 

The  staS  consists  of  i  Administrator,  4  Librarians 
(Biblioth&caires  en  chef),  5  Librarians,  and  2  Assistant 
Librarians  (women). 

FINANCE 

The  Reparations  Commission  valued  the  damage  done  by 
the  destruction  of  the  town  library  at  600,000  francs,  and 
of  the  seminary  library  at  400,000  francs.  The  dispute  as 
to  whether  the  new  University  Library  could  claim  to  be  a 
successor  to  the  seminary  and  could  therefore  claim  the 
money  was  finally  settled  in  March,  1878,  by  a  portion 
(160,000  m.)  being  given  to  the  Library.  In  addition  to  this, 
generous  support  was  given  by  the  Government  and  the 
local  "  Landeshaushalt,"  so  that  the  Library  was  enabled 
to  build  up  a  fine  collection.  In  the  budget  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine  the  following  grants  were  made  for  regular  book 
purchases,  1872,  42,000  M.,  1873, 36,000  M.,  1879-94, 55,000 
M.,  1894,  56,000  M.  There  was  also  an  endowment  fund 
of  75,000  Thl.  and  a  yearly  income  of  5,000  Thl.  for  ten  years 
to  fill  gaps.  For  extraordinary  expenditure  for  books  and 
binding  the  Landeshaushalt  gave  generously. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  1,411,000  M.  and  the  cost 
of  furnishing  and  shelving  285,000  M. 

The  yearly  grant  stayed  at  56,000  M.  for  some  years  and 
was  then  raised  in  1908  to  58,000  M.  The  last  figures  given 
for  the  German  administration  were,  income  for  1913-14, 
85,400  M. ;  1914-15,  78,700  M.,  a  reduction  being  caused  as 
was  explained  by  the  return  of  students'  library  fees  for 
the  term  [those  who  were  called  up]  and  the  reduction  of  the 
contribution  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  French  took  the  control  in  1918,  and  in  1920  the  State 
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grant  to  the  Library  was  103,212  francs,  with  an  extra 
grant  of  100,000  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  enable 
the  Library  to  make  good  some  of  the  gaps  caused  by 
the  war  in  the  stocks  of  French,  English  and  Italian 
books. 

This  grant  was  later  raised  to  400,000  francs.  It  was, 
however,  reduced  to  360,000  francs  in  1933,  and  to  324,000 
francs  in  1934.  Other  grants  are  :  that  from  the  University, 
which  represents  the  sum  paid  into  the  university  chest  by 
the  students  as  library  dues ;  grants  from  departments, 
towns,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc.  These  amounted  in 
I933  to  109,235  francs  and  3,000  francs  respectively. 

In  1933  the  expenditure  was  divided  as  follows : 

Purchase  of  books,  periodicals,  etc.  352,468  francs 
Binding      ....          56,968  francs 
Heating  and  lighting    .         .  14,822  francs 

Upkeep  of  building      .         .          44,320  francs 

And  other  items,  which  brought  the  total  expenditure  up 
to  588,226  francs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

GENERAL 
Annuaire  des  bibliothfeques  et  des  archives.     1927. 

Graesel,  Arnim.  Handbuch  der  Bibliothekslehre  .  .  .  2te 
Aufl.  1902. 

Index  .Generalis.     1933 . 

Verein  Deutsche  Bibliothekare.  Jahrbuch  der  deutschen 
Bibliotheken.  1902-20. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Der  K.  Universitats  und  Landesbibliothek  Strassbuig. 
Katalog  der  elsass-lothringischen  Abteilung.  v.  I  (1908- 
n)  pp.  416-19  and  v.  3,  2e  partie  (1926-29),  pp.  728-30. 
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MONOGRAPHS 

Der  K.  Universitats-und  Landesbibliothek  Strassburg.  Die 
Neugriindung  der  Strassburger  Bibliothek  .  .  .  1871.  1871. 

Delahache,  G.  Les  debuts  de  I'administration  fran9aise  en 
Alsace.  1931. 

Gass,  J.     Strassburgs  Bibliotheken.     1902. 

Hausmann,  S.  Die  K.  Universitatsbibliothek  in  Strass- 
burg. 1895. 

Hottinger,  C.  G.  Die  K.  Universitats-und  Landesbibliothek, 
Strassburg.  1872. 

Thiaucourt,  C*  Les  biblioth^ques  de  Strasbourg  et  de 
Nancy.  1893. 
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BAYERISCHE  STAATSBIBLIOTHEK, 
MUNICH 

(FORMERLY     K.     HOF-UND     STAATSBIBLIOTHEK) 

HISTORY:     THE   COLLECTIONS   AND    SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

THE  Bavarian  State  Library,  like  the  National  Library  of 
Vienna,  was  founded  by  the  reigning  House  of  the  State, 
and  equally  with  Vienna  developed  from  being  an  appanage 
of  a  princely  house  to  being  not  only  the  intellectual  treasure 
house  and  centre  of  learning  for  the  State,  but  one  of  the 
foremost  learned  libraries  of  the  world,  comparable  only 
with  those  of  Paris,  Rome,  London  and  Oxford. 

The  Library  was  fortunate  in  its  beginning,  for  its  two 
foundation  collections,  those  of  Widmanstetter  and  Fugger, 
were  perhaps  the  two  richest  collections  that  have  ever 
come  to  a  library  at  its  inception,  and  they  alone  would  have 
placed  it  in  the  front  rank  of  libraries  at  that  period. 

The  Library  was  founded  by  Albert  V  of  Bavaria  (1550-79), 
but  the  power  behind  him  providing  the  cultural  direction 
and  the  knowledge  of  books  and  book  markets  was  Johann 
Jakob  Fugger.  As  an  historian*  of  the  library  remarks: 
on  the  day  when  Fugger  attached  himself  to  the  throne  of 
Bavaria  "  brach  der  schone  Tag  fur  die  Kunste  und  Wissen- 
schaften  in  Miinchen  an."  J.  J.  Fugger  (born  1516,  died 
I575)  was  the  son  °f  Raimund  Fugger,  a  great  collector  of 
antiques,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of  merchant  princes  of 
Augsburg,  famous  for  their  wealth  and  their  intelligent 
patronage  of  art  and  learning.  (The  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna 

*  Otto  Hartig,  who  in  his  "  Die  Grundung  der  Miinchener  Hofbibliothek  " 
gives  biographies  of  J.  J.  Fugger  and  others  and  a  detailed  account  of  the 
foundation  collections. 
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acquired  in  1655  a  very  valuable  Fugger  library  collected 
by  another  member  of  this  same  family.)  He  became  first 
Imperial  Councillor  and  then  "  Hofratsprasident "  to  Albert 
V,  and  on  his  advice  Albert,  in  1558,  bought  the  library  of 
Johann  Albrecht  Widmanstetter,  the  first  of  the  great 
foundation  collections  of  the  Hofbibliothek.  Widman- 
stetter was  famous  among  the  scholars  of  his  time,  especially 
for  his  Oriental  studies,  and  his  library  was  known  to  all 
contemporary  scholars.  Besides  Oriental  manuscripts  there 
were  western  manuscripts  and  rare  printed  works  of  all 
literatures. 

The  second  foundation  collection  was  that  of  Fugger  him- 
self, comprising  about  10,000  volumes,  including  many  rare 
manuscripts,  mostly  Greek,  which  he  had  picked  up  in 
Italy  either  himself  or  through  agents,  who  were  always 
buying  on  his  behalf.  Included  in  his  library  was  another 
still  older,,  that  of  the  Nuremberg  doctor  and  humanist,  Hart- 
mann  Schedel,  who  died  in  1514,  and  whose  library  Fugger 
bought  in  1552.  One  of  his  most  noted  works  is  the 
"Nuremberg  Chronicle/'  printed  by  Koberger  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1493,  and  illustrated  with  woodcuts  by  Michael 
Wohlgemuth. 

Following  on  the  purchase  of  the  first  foundation  collection 
came  the  appointment  of  the  first  librarian  on  February  26, 
1561,  Aegidius  Oertel,  though  the  title  of  librarian  was  only 
given  to  his  successor.  Very  little  is  known  about  him,  and 
he  left  few  traces  of  his  work. 

The  next  librarian,  and  the  first  to  bear  the  title,  was 
Wolfgang  Prommer,  who  started  as  librarian  of  the  Fugger 
library  in  1562,  then  came  into  the  Prince's  service,  and 
stayed  for  thirty  years  under  three  princes,  starting  with  a 
yearly  salary  of  150  fl.  During  that  time  he  had  to  deal 
with  the  three  largest  collections  (relative  to  its  size)  that 
the  library  ever  received,  the  Fugger,  the  Horwart  and  the 
Werdenstein.  These  last  two  were  acquired  by  William  V 
(1579-97),  ^d  were  the  last  of  the  great  foundation  collec- 
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tions.  That  formed  by  Joh.  H.  Horwart,  an  Augsburg 
patrician,  was  specially  noteworthy  for  its  music  and  was  the 
foundation  of  the  present  music  collection.  The  other  was 
the  extensive  library  of  the  J.  G.  v.  Werdenstein,  of  Eichstatt. 

The  princes  of  the  ruling  house  continued  to  be  warm 
supporters  of  the  library  ;  Albert  V  had  a  special  building 
erected  for  the  library  (to  be  noticed  in  a  later  section)  ; 
William  V  was  also  interested  in  books,  and  it  was  through 
him  that  the  Horwart  library  was  bought.  Maximilian  I 
(1597-1651),  a  vigorous  and  ambitious  ruler,  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  he  acquired  the 
Upper  Palatinate  and  the  electoral  dignity  at  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  as  the  result  of  his  support  of  the  League.  The 
great  Palatine  library,  which  fell  to  the  League  when  Tilly 
took  Heidelberg  in  1622,  went  to  the  Vatican  and  not,  as 
was  expected  by  many,  to  Munich.  But  when  in  1634 
Tubingen  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  League,  the  library  in 
the  castle  was  taken  over  as  spoil  of  war,  and  Maximilian 
sent  the  books  to  Munich  to  compensate  the  library  for  the 
losses  occasioned  by  the  Swedes,  "  die  Scharte  auszuwetsen," 
as  he  wrote.  The  special  treasure  from  this  library  was  a 
Wittenberg  Bible  with  portraits  executed  by  Lucas  Cranach 
of  the  Prince  August  of  Saxony,  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
In  1632  the  Munich  library  was  in  danger  owing  to  the 
invasion  of  Bavaria  by  the  Swedes.  On  May  17  King 
Gustavus  Adolphus  entered  Munich,  and  the  city  bought 
him  ofi  by  a  payment  of  300,000  Reichstalern.  The  horrors 
of  a  sack  of  the  city  were  thus  averted,  but  the  Library 
suffered  some  plundering  and  damage,  especially  from  the 
treasure  room  (Kunstkammer)  reserved  for  special  rarities, 
and  after  the  departure  of  the  Swedes  about  2,000  works 
were  missed. 

After  the  inclusion  of  the  Tubingen  library  the  books  in 
the  Hofbibliothek  were  counted  and  the  numbers  were: 
Printed  works,  17,046 ;  Latin  manuscripts,  723 ;  Greek 
manuscripts,  273. 
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Notwithstanding  the  burden  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
Maximilian  apportioned  large  sums  for  the  development  of 
the  library,  which  also  has  to  thank  him  for  the  possession 
of  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I  with  the 
wonderful  marginal  drawings  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  the 
magnificent  Boccaccio  with  the  illustrations  of  Jean  Fouquet. 
His  also  were  the  idea  of  a  union  catalogue  of  manuscripts 
for  Bavaria,  and  the  standard  "  Instruction  "  of  1607. 

Under  his  successor,  Ferdinand  Maria  (1651-79),  was 
passed  a  decree  (1663)  by  which  a  copy  of  every  book 
published  in  the  State  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Library. 

From  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  the  middle  of 
the  next  century  the  Library  made  little  progress ;  there 
were  no  important  purchases  or  gifts,  and  what  is  self- 
evident  from  that,  no  librarians  of  note.  In  1746,  however, 
Andreas  Felix  Oefele  became  Director  of  the  Library,  which 
post  he  held  till  his  death  in  1780.  He  was  a  great  historical 
scholar  and  made  his  name  known  through  his  editing  and 
publishing  of  Scriptores  rerum  Boicarum  (Bayerische  Ge- 
schichtsquellen  des  Mittelalters),  in  which  he  revealed 
hitherto  unknown  sources  for  Bavarian  history  which  he 
had  found  in  the  Hofbibliothek  and  also  in  the  libraries  of 
the  Bavarian  monasteries.  Himself  a  scholar  and  the  friend 
of  scholars,  Oefele  made  the  Library  a  resort  of  the  learned 
world. 

Oefele's  own  library  and  manuscript  notes  were  handed 
down  to  his  heirs,  and  only  in  recent  times  (1903)  have  come 
back  to  the  Library  (known  as  the  Oefeleana  collection). 

Several  important  acquisitions  were  made  during  his 
term  of  office,  including  the  Bianconi  collection  (1766)  of 
Italian  literature,  and  the  Finauer  collection  (1769)  of 
Bavarian  history. 

In  1773,  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Jesuit  college  con- 
sequent on  the  suppression  of  the  Order,  its  library,  together 
with  the  library  of  the  Jesuit  Order  at  Ebersberg,  were  taken 
over  by  the  Hofbibliothek. 
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After  Oefde's  death,  several  reforms  and  innovations  were 
introduced  into  the  administration  of  the  Library  by  his 
successor,  Kasimir  von  Haffelin  (died  1827).  Another 
ecclesiastic,  Gerhoh  Steigenberger,  an  Augustinian  canon 
from  Polling,  worked  in  the  Library,  1781-7,  when  un- 
fortunately an  early  death  deprived  the  Library  of  his 
scholarly  services.  He  is  known  as  the  first  historian  of  the 
Library. 

The  ruler  of  Bavaria  from  1777-99  was  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine Charles  Theodore,  who  united  in  his  person  the  Palati- 
nate with  Bavaria,  separated  for  four  and  a  half  centuries. 
He  built  up  a  fine  library  of  his  own  at  Mannheim  (which  at 
his  death  came  to  the  Hofbibliothek)  and  under  him  the 
Hofbibliothek  made  great  progress,  and  was  the  richer  by 
his  princely  gift  of  seventeen  of  the  most  costly  royal 
treasures,  which  included  Orlando  di  Lasso's  Penitential 
Psalms  with  the  miniatures  executed  by  Hans  Muelich  for 
Albert  V,  and  other  illuminated  manuscripts. 

The  most  valuable  library  acquired  during  his  reign  was 
that  of  Petrus  Victorius,  the  famous  Italian  philologist,  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  who  died  in  1585. 
It  consisted  of  copies  made  by  Petrus  Victorius  himself  from 
the  oldest  originals  with  his  own  annotations. 

Among  the  manuscript  collections  acquired  by  Charles 
Theodore  for  his  own  library  were  that  of  von  Redinghoven 
(history  of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhineland),  and  that  of  the 
learned  family  of  Camerarius  (history  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries). 

In  1801  the  Mannheim  library  numbered  about  100,000 
volumes,  and  soon  after  Charles  Theodore's  death  this 
library  was  incorporated  in  that  of  Munich. 

This  may  be  said  to  mark  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
the  history  of  this  Library,  At  the  end  of  the  century  came 
the  great  political  changes  occasioned  by  the  upheaval  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Out  of  the  Hofbibliothek  grew  the 
Staatsbibliothek.  The  charter  of  the  constitution  of  the 
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kingdom  from  1818  sealed  this  transformation,  in  which  it 
pronounced  the  library  as  also  the  archives  and  all  collec- 
tions of  art  and  knowledge  to  be  inalienable  State  property. 

We  now  come  to  the  "  Sturm  und  Drang  "  period  of  the 
Library,  when  as  a  result  of  the  secularisation  of  the  monas- 
teries the  treasures  of  150  libraries  were  poured  into  the 
Hofbibliothek.*  Some  of  these  libraries  had  collections 
which  dated  back  to  the  Carolingian  era.  Many  had  had 
their  old  collections  destroyed  by  fire  or  plundering  by 
soldiers  in  the  many  wars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  A  few  had  excellent  up-to-date  scholars' 
libraries  :  foremost  among  these  was  the  library  of  the  Prince 
Bishop  of  Passau  and  the  library  of  the  Augustinian  canons 
at  Polling. 

The  Director  of  the  Library  at  this  important  time  was 
Johann  Christoph  v.  Aretin  (1805-11).  He  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Commission  for  Monasteries  (Klosterkommission) 
and  organised  the  actual  selection  of  the  books  which  were 
to  come  to  the  Hofbibliothek.  The  Library  owes  a  great 
debt  to  Aretin  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  carried 
out  the  work,  thereby  affording  a  contrast  to  the  similar 
work  done  by  the  Hofbibliothek  of  Vienna,  f 

The  point  of  view  of  the  religious  foundations  is  expressed 
by  the  term  "  Raubzug,"  used  to  describe  the  work  of  the 
"  Klosterkommission/'  but  even  if  such  spoliation  is  morally 
unjustifiable,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  this  con- 
centration of  treasures  in  one  place  was  an  inestimable  gain 
to  knowledge. 

A  further  result  of  these  vast  accessions  was  that  thereby 
the  Munich  library  was  placed  for  the  next  hundred  years 
in  the  position  of  the  first  library  in  Germany. 
'  The  flow  of  books  did  not  completely  stop  till  1815,  by 
which  time  the  total  stock  of  books  in  the  Library  was 
reckoned  to  be  about  700,000,  but  already,  by  1805,  the 

*  For  further 'details  of  these  monastic  libraries  see  W.  Sensburg, 
Die  bayerischen  Bibliotheken,  pp.  70-77. 

t  See  Esdaile,  A.     National  Libraries  of  the  World*  pi  173. 
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Library  was  overflowing,  garrets  and  cellars  had  been  filled, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Michael  adjoining  had  been  taken  in 
and  books  piled  there  on  the  floor. 

A  provisional  plan  of  work  was  drawn  up  April  13,  1806, 
and  numerous  ex-monks  were  taken  on  as  temporary  workers, 
while  members  of  the  Academy  assisted  in  the  work  of 
reducing  the  mass  of  books  to  some  order  and  of  drawing 
up  lists.  But  lacking  a  single  plan  of  organisation  and  a 
single  administrative  head,  the  confusion  merely  grew 
worse. 

In  their  difficulty  the  Commission  suggested  getting  an 
outsider  in  who  knew  the  workings  of  the  system  used  at 
the  Gottingen  Library,  then  famous  throughout  Germany 
for  its  close  subject  arrangement ;  and  Julius  Wilhelm 
Hamberger,  who  had  been  from  1773-5  as  Kustos  at  Gottin- 
gen, was  asked  to  undertake  the  work  of  organisation. 

But  the  close  classification  of  such  a  huge  mass  of  books 
proved  impracticable.  From  1808-12  the  staff  under 
Hamberger  worked  indefatigably  at  the  subject  catalogues  ; 
Hamberger  himself  often  started  work  at  4  a.m.,  but  the 
task  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  at  the  end  of  1811  he  had 
to  retire,  his  health  ruined,  to  a  home  which  he  never  left 
again.  And  still  the  Library  was  in  no  kind  of  order. 

But  in  reality,  with  the  monastic  treasures  had  also  come 
the  man  who  was  to  evolve  order  out  of  chaos,  the  ex- 
Benedictine  monk,  Martin  Schrettinger,  with  the  cloister 
name  of  Willibald.  He  had  entered  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Weissenohe  in  1790,  and,  when  secularisation 
came  to  his  foundation,  he  sought  through  friends  in  Munich 
to  get  a  post  at  the  Hofbibliothek.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Library,  October  4,  1802,  and  April  8,  1806,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  four  Custoden. 

Schrettinger  had  worked  loyally  under  Hamberger,  but 
his  practical  mind  had  realised  for  some  time  that  the  only 
method  of  dealing  with  such  masses  of  books  was  to  give 
up  a  close  system  of  classification  and  immediate  subject 
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catalogues,  and  concentrate  on  dividing  the  books  into  a 
few  big  groups,  and  on  making  an  alphabetical  author 
catalogue. 

Finally,  in  1814  the  whole  huge  task  of  cataloguing  was 
begun  again  from  the  beginning  and  was  put  under  the  super- 
vision of  Schrettinger.  Books  were  to  be  divided  into 
twelve  main  groups  and  an  author  catalogue  made. 

Schrettinger  explained  his  theories  in  the  publication, 
Versuch  eines  vollsfandigen  Lehrbuches  der  BibKotheks- 
wissenschaft,  1808-29,  important  as  the  first  book  to  treat 
of  library  economy  on  theoretical  lines. 

In  1826  Schrettinger  was  made  Deputy  Librarian,  that  is 
the  highest  official  of  the  Library.  In  1845  he  retired  from 
his  official  duties,  but  kept  on  at  his  catalogue  till  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death  in  April,  1851. 

The  main  events  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  the 
erection  of  the  new  library  building,  which  was  begun  in 
1832  and  finished  in  1843,  and  the  work  of  cataloguing  the 
vast  manuscript  treasures.  The  Director  of  the  Library 
from  1826-57  was  Philip  von  Lichtenthaler,  formerly  tutor 
and  librarian  to  Ludwig  I.  He  is  specially  remembered  for 
his  zeal  over  the  new  building,  his  keen  encouragement  of 
the  work  of  the  catalogues,  and  his  endeaVours  to  make  good 
the  gaps  in  foreign  literature.  Lichtenthaler  was  followed 
by  Karl  Halm  (1857-82),  the  eminent  philologist.  Besides 
his  work  on  the  catalogues,  he  was  instrumental  in  increasing 
the  number  of  hours  the  Library  was  open  to  the  public. 
(The  hours  of  opening  had  not  been  altered  since  those  laid 
down  in  the  regulations  of  1828 :  three  weekdays  only,  from 
8  to-  i.)  Since  Halm,  the  Directors  have  been  Georg 
Laubmann  (1882-1909),  a  classical  philologist ;  H.  Schnorr 
v.  Carolsfeld  (1909-29)  ;  and  the  present  Director,  Dr. 
Georg  Reismiiller. 

The  Directors  have  had  the  assistance  of  numerous 
scholars,  some  on  the  permanent  staff,  and  some  outsiders 
called  in  for  special  work,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
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Krabinger,  the  historian  Heinrich  Toringer,  Karl  Halm 
(Director),  G.  M.  Thomas,  Friedrich  Keinz,  Wilhelm  Meyer, 
Franz  Boll  (died  1925),  to  whom  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reference  library  is  due,  Erich  Petzet  and,  finally,  Georg 
Leidinger.  Leidinger  was  the  first  representative  of  library 
science  at  the  University  of  Munich  and  was  also  an 
historian  of  the  Library. 

Among  those  who  have  used  and  helped  the  Library  per- 
haps the  best  known  are  Ludwig  Hain  of  incunabula  fame, 
and  Ludwig  Traube,  whose  famous  school  of  medieval  Latin 
palaeography  is  not  to  be  thought  of  apart  from  the  Manu- 
script Department  of  the  Munich  Library ;  also  his  pupil 
and  follower,  Paul  Lehmann,  the  producer  of  the  medieval 
catalogues  of  libraries. 

The  chief  acqusitions  since  1815  are  given  under  the  special 
collections,  Oriental,  etc.  A  full  list  may  be  found  in 
Minerva-Handbiicher.  Die  Bibliotheken.  Vol.  I.  Deut- 
sches  Reich,  under  Miiixchen. 

A  comparison  between  the  Munich  library  and  the  other 
great  libraries  of  Europe  is  an  interesting  one.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  only  libraries  that  were 
in  the  same  category  for  wealth  of  manuscripts  and  rare 
printed  books  were  the  Vatican,  the  Biblioth&que  Nationale, 
the  Bodleian  and  the  Hofbibliothek,  Vienna.  Munich  still 
held  this  position  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  in  the  twentieth  century  the  Prussian  State  Library 
forged  ahead  rapidly.  Munich  still  remains  the  greatest 
library  in  Germany  for  manuscripts  and  rare  books,  but  the 
total  number  of  bound  volumes  reaches  only  1,580,000, 
which  includes  16,000  Incunabula  and  50,000  MSS. 

The  State  Library  is  a  member  of  the  German  Leihv- 
erkehr  and  lends  books  in  Germany  and  abroad.  References 
to  duplicates  at  Munich  were  included  in  the  Union  Cata- 
logue of  the  Prussian  Libraries  from  the  beginning;  in 
future  volumes  all  books  there  will  be  included,  whether 
duplicated  elsewhere  or  not. 
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The  library  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  book  published 
in  the  State  of  Bavaria. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

THE  MANUSCRIPTS 

As  has  been  already  said,  it  is  its  manuscript  collection 
for  which  the  Library  is  famous  and  to  which  it  owes  its 
position  as  first  among  German  libraries.  From  the  two 
foundation  collections  of  Widmanstetter  and  Fugger  were 
derived  the  bulk  of  the  classical  manuscripts  which  made  it 
famous  among  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  That  their  importance  was  early  realised  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  printed  catalogue  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts  was  produced  as  early  as  1602. 

The  interest  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  was  not  primarily 
philological,  but  in  their  liturgical  and  ecclesiological  con- 
tents, and  for  this  reason  the  Jesuits  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  were  the  chief  users  of  the  Library. 

The  great  increase  in  the  manuscript  collection,  however, 
came  with  the  secularisation  of  the  monasteries ;  for  in- 
stance, the  Latin  manuscripts,  which  in  the  old  Hofbibliothek 
numbered  about  800,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  Mannheim 
library  had  reached  2,000,  grew  after  the  secularisation  to 
20,000. 

Among  the  more  famous  manuscripts  may  be  mentioned : 

Breviarium  Alarici.  An  abstract  from  the  laws  of  the 
Emperor  Theodoric  made  at  the  command  of  Alaric,  506. 
The  oldest  manuscript  in  the  Library.  (Uncial  script  of  the 
sixth  century.) 

The  poems  of  the  nun  Hrotsvith  of  Gandersheim,  the  first 
German  poetess  (died  Soon  after  1001) ;  the  only  existing 
manuscript ;  found  in  the  monastic  library  of  St.  Emmeram, 
Regensburg  (eleventh  century). 

Heliand,   the   oldest   complete  manuscript   of   the   Old 
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Saxon  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.    From  the  library  of  the 
Cathedral  Chapter,  Bamberg  (ninth  century). 

Codex  aureuSj  the  four  Gospels  written  in  gold  letters  on 
purple  parchment,  certainly  the  most  magnificent  Bible 
in  the  world,  written  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Bald  at  Corbie,  sent  as  a  present  by  King  Arnulf 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Emmeram,  supplied  with  a  magnifi- 
cent binding  in  the  tenth  century.  (A  facsimile  of  the  Codex 
aureus  has  been  published  by  G.  Leidinger,  1921-5.) 

Carmina  Burana,  a  collection  of  medieval  poems  of  the 
"  wandering  scholars,"  often  with  musical  notes  added ;  dis- 
covered and  published  for  the  first  time  by  Schmeller  (1847)  I 
it  came  from  the  monastic  library  of  Benediktbeuern ; 
recently  made  better  known  to  English  readers  in  some  of  the 
delightful  translations  of  Miss  Helen  Waddell. 

Muspilli,  a  single  manuscript  of  special  note,  a  poem  of  the 
end  of  the  world  and  the  Last  Judgment,  written  by  a 
Bavarian  between  830  and  840,  copied  into  a  book  of 
edification  (Erbauungsbuch)  belonging  to  King  Ludwig  the 
German;  discovered  by  Schmeller  and  published  for  the 
first  time  in  1832. 

In  1926  the  manuscripts  numbered  about  50,000,  of  which 
30,355  were  Latin,  611  Greek,  12,821  German,  897  French, 
667  Italian,  13  English,  other  European  52. 

THE  ORIENTAL  COLLECTION 

Though  the  Library  had  acquired  in  one  of  its  foundation 
collections  (that  of  Widmanstetter)  a  most  valuable  nucleus 
of  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Persian  manuscripts,  nothing  was 
done  to  add  to  this  or  to  further  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages,  except  that  at  the  time  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  books  from  the  monasteries  care  was  taken  that  Oriental 
literature  was  included,  especially  that  from  the  Augustinian 
canons  at  Polling.  The  only  exception  was  with  the 
Hebrew  books,  which,  since  they  interested  the  theological 
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faculty  and  the  Jews,  were  the  subject  of  special  care  and 
study. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
interest  in  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  was  aroused  in 
Germany.  The  first  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
Oriental  section  at  the  Hofbibliothek  was  Joseph  Scherer 
(Director  from  1822-6).  He  had  travelled  much  in  Persia, 
Arabia  and  Turkey  and  knew  their  languages,  and  a  place 
was  found  for  him  by  Aretin  in  the  Library,  where  he  could 
turn  his  knowledge  of  Eastern  tongues  to  advantage. 
.  In  1829  the  Orientalist  from  Berlin,  Gustav  Fliigel,  came 
to  the  Library  and  made  a  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  manu- 
scripts, excluding  the  Hebrew  and  some  Persian  already  done. 

Between  1830  and  1850  the  Library  received  two  large 
bequests  of  Chinese  literature,  that  of  the  Oriental  historian 
and  traveller,  Karl  Friedrich  Neumann,  who  gave  three- 
fifths  of  his  collection,  amounting  to  about  3,500  volumes, 
to  Munich  and  two-fifths  to  Berlin  (later  a  Chair  of  Chinese 
was  founded  for  him  at  Munich,  the  first  in  Germany),  and 
that  of  Onorato  Martucci,  amounting  to  2,700  volumes, 
whose  books  at  Canton  came  into  possession  of  Ludwig  I 
in  1842  and  finally  into  the  Hofbibliothek. 

But  it  was  in  1858  that  the  most  important  collection  was 
acquired  by  Halm,  at  a  cost  of  340,000  francs,  for  the  Oriental 
section :  the  famous  library  of  the  Paris  Orientalist,  Etienne 
Quatrem&re,  with  12,000  MSS.  and  over  50,000  printed 
volumes  in  the  sections  of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish 
literature,  as  well  as  some  2,000  volumes  of  Chinese,  Man- 
churian  and  Mongolian  literature.  These  were  catalogued 
by  Joseph  Auuier,  an  Oriental  scholar. 

Halm  acquired  another  valuable  collection  of  Oriental 
manuscripts  in  1875,  that  of  Haug,  a  Munich  professor, 
comprising  34  Iranian  and  343  Indian  MSS. 

The  last  big  collection  was  157  South  Arabian  MSS, 
brought  from  Jemen,  which  the  Director  Laubmann  acquired 
through  Eduard  Glaser,  the  Arabian  traveller. 
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Since  the  war  the  Chinese  section  has  increased  from 
12,000  to  30,000  volumes  through  Dr.  Georg  ReismiiUer, 
who,  with  the  help  of  the  "  Notgemeinschaft  fiir  die  deutsche 
Wissenschaft,"  and  of  the  Bavarian  "  Ministerprasidenten/' 
undertook  a  journey  to  China,  Japan  and  Korea. 

The  figures  (1926)  for  the  manuscripts  in  the  Oriental 
section  are :  Hebrew  430,  Arabic  1,229,  Persian  379, 
Turkish  297,  Armenian  22,  Sanskrit  414,  Zend  81,  other 
Oriental  80. 

The  figures  for  other  non-European  manuscripts  are : 
Ethiopian  61,  other  African  49. 

In  addition  there  is  a-  collection  of  papyri,  many  of  which 
are  still  uncatalogued. 

THE  INCUNABULA 

The  nucleus  for  this,  as  for  most  of  the  other  big  collections, 
came  from  the  two  foundation  collections  of  the  Library, 
the  Fugger  (including  Schedel)  and  Widmanstetter,  but  the 
greatest  accessions  came  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
from  (i)  the  libraries  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  at  Munich  and 
Augsburg,  after  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773 ;  (2) 
the  library  of  Petrus  Victorius,  the  sixteenth  century 
philologist;  (3)  the  Mannheim  library,  the  private  library 
of  the  Elector  Charles  Theodore;  (4)  the  monastic  libraries. 

Ludwig  Hain  *  went  through  the  collection  in  February, 
1822,  to  August,  1824,  for  his  Repertorium  bibliographicum. 
The  collection  suffered  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century  from  theft  (about  30  were  disposed  of)  and  the 
excessive  sale  of  duplicates,  which  greatly  enriched  the 
British  Museum  as  well  as  other  libraries. 

A  Hew  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  collection  began  in 
1906,  when  by  a  decree  of  the  Prussian  Government  a  Com- 
mission was  formed  for  making  a  definitive  author  catalogue 
of  incunabula  (still  in  process  of  production  as  the  Gesamt- 

*  Hain  made  the  library  his  headquarters  while  compiling  his  great  -work 
on  incunabula,  though  he  was  not  on  the  staff. 
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katalog  der  Wiegendrucke,  1925—).  *For  this  purpose,  be- 
tween 1909  and  1915  the  whole  collection  was  gone  through, 
duplicates  compared  and  a  comprehensive  printed  catalogue 
drawn  up.  This  stocktaking  of  the  German  libraries  showed 
that  Bavaria  was  head  of  the  list  with  50,709  Incunabula. 

A  further  benefit  was  that  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Ministry 
of  Culture  some  of  the  smaller  libraries  in  Bavaria,  which  had 
incunabula  which  the  State  Library  did  not  possess,  sent 
such  copies  in  exchange  for  money  or  other  books.  This 
brought  in  about  400  new  ones,  including  two  special 
rarities  :  a  hitherto  unknown  -copy  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  36-line  Bible,  and  an  unknown  German  Prayer  Book, 
"  Gebete  gemacht  1432  dem  Herzog  Wilhelm  zu  Bayern." 

Most  of  the  incunabula  are  from  the  German  and  Italian 
presses  ;  from  the  French,  only  the  Paris  and  Lyons  presses 
are  represented.  The  total  numbers  are  16^000  from  10,000 
presses. 

THE  Music 

The  foundation  collections  of  this  came  from  the  libraries 
of  Joh.  H.  Horwart  (1586)  and  that  of  J.  G.  Werdenstein  ; 
in  the  first,  among  other  things,  were  twenty  very  valuable 
manuscripts,  and  in  the  second  were  numerous  works  of 
vocal  music  from  the  Renaissance  period.  From  the  Fugger 
library  came  the  valuable  "  Walthersche  Liederbuch,"  now 
called  the  Munich  song  bo'ok,  a  collection  of  the  Nuremberg 
doctor,  SchedeL 

In  the  eighteenth, century  Munich  was  a  centre  of  music 
and  the  Court  encouraged  both  orchestral  and  operatic 
music.  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  during  his  tour  of  Europe  in  his 
search  for  material  for  his  history  of  music,  came  to  Munich 
in  1773,  and  in  the  journal  of  his  tour  has  presented  us  with 
an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Library,  and  also  his  discussions 
on  music  with  the  Elector  and  his  sister.  "  The  library  of 
the  Elector/1  he  writes,  "  is  more  rich  in  old  musical  authors 

*  For  an  account  of  this  work  see  an  article  by  Karl  Schottenloher  in 
the  Zentrtfblatt  f.  Bibliothekwesen,  v.  32  (1915),  pp.  161,  £. 
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and  in  old  compositions  than  anyone  that  I  have  yet  seen 
in  Europe/' 

The  year  1857  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
music  section,  when  Jul.  Jos,  Maier,  formerly  teacher  of  the 
theory  of  music  and  librarian  at  the  Conservatorium  fur 
Musik  in  Munich,  was  appointed  to  reorganise  the  depart- 
ment. Between  1857  &&&  1887,  Maier  entirely  re-arranged 
the  whole  collection  and  himself  wrote  the  extensive  catalo- 
gues. Further  he  was  constantly  filling  gaps  and  extending 
the  existing  collections  by  purchases. 

THE  BUILDINGS 

The  founder  of  the  Library,  Albert  V,  had  a  special  build- 
ing put  up  to  house  both  his  library  and  his  collection  of 
antiques,  and  for  this,  as  for  so  much  else,  Fugger  selected 
the  site.  It  adjoined  the  residence  of  Prince  Albert.  In 
1589,  however,  it  was  moved  to  a  new  building  erected  for  it 
on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  old  court,  directly  adjoining 
the  treasure  chamber  (Kunstkanuner).  The  interior  of  the 
library,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  together  consisted 
of  a  single  hall  60  metres  long  with  seventeen  windows  on 
each  side. 

The  next  move  was  as  the  result  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuit  order  in  1773  ;  the  Library  and  the  Academy  of 
Science  moved  into  the  vacated  college  of  the  Jesuits  in 
1784.  It  was  after  this  move  that  a  reference  library  was 
opened  and  the  hours  for  the  admission  of  the  public  ex- 
tended. Adjoining  the  college  was  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
which  had  also  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  and  this  proved  very 
useful  as  a  store  for  the  mass  of  books  which  poured  into 
the  Library  after  the  secularisation  of  the  monastic  libraries. 

And  in  this  building  the  Library  stayed  till  1832  ;  it  was 
housed  on  the  second  storey  in  more  than  sixty  large  and 
small  halls,  rooms  and  passages. 

Just  before  1832  Lichtenthaler,  the  ihen  Director  of  the 
Library,  drew  up  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Library, 
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so  as  to  arouse  attention  to  the  danger  of  leaving  the 
national  treasures  so  inadequately  housed. 

Luckily  for  the  Library  the  reigning  king  of  Bavaria, 
Ludwig  I,  was  an  enlightened  patron  of  the  arts  and  especially 
delighted  in  fine  buildings. 

He  entrusted  the  plan  for  the  new  library  to  the  architect, 
Friedrich  Gartner,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  journey  to 
Italy.  The  site  decided  on  was  the  space  between  the 
Ludwigskirche  and  the  block  of  the  War  Ministry,  and  the 
plan  was  for  a  large  four-sided  building  built  round  an  inner 
court,  with  the  long  front,  measuring  151  metres,  on  the 
Ludwigstrasse.  It  was  a  series  of  large  halls  in  which  the 
books  were  arranged  round  the  walls.  In  the  plan  of  the 
facade  Gartner  was  overruled  by  the  king,  who  insisted  on 
the  plain  f a?ade  which  we  have  to-day,  the  model  for  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  at  Florence.  From  the 
University  of  Geneva  was  taken  the  plan  of  the  impressive 
flight  of  steps,  which  lead  from  the  outside  up  to  the  first 
floor,  and  are  the  only  break  in  the  long  facade. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  July  8,  1832.  Three 
hundred  thousand  gulden  had  been  voted  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Parliament  for  the  building,  but  this  sum 
proved  entirely  inadequate,  and  in  1834,  and  again  in 
1840,  200,000  gulden  and  650,000  respectively  had  to  be 
voted. 

The  building  is  151  metres  long  and  58  metres  the  short 
side,  25  metres  high  and  has  two  stories.  The  big  space  in 
the  centre  is  cut  into  equal  courts  by  a  middle  corridor, 
joining  the  two  long  sides.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied 
with  state  archives,  to  which  access  is  obtained  from  the 
vestibule  from  which  the  great  stairway  sweeps  up  to  the 
public  rooms  of  the  Library  on  the  first  floor.  At  the  base 
of  the  stairway,  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  are  statues  of 
Aristotle,  Thucydides,  Hippocrates  and  Homer,  and  on  the 
stairway  is  a  statue  of  the  founder,  Albert  V,  while  the  ceiling 
is  decorated  with  eighteen  bas-reliefs  of  noteworthy  scholars 
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and  symbolical  representations  of  different  branches  of 
knowledge,  painted  by  Nilson. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  entrance  hall,  the  lending  room, 
the  Reading  Room  (at  first  with  only  three  windows  and 
84  seats  for  readers),  administrative  rooms,  the  Director's 
room,  the  manuscripts  room,  the  staff  room,  the  music  room, 
the  catalogue  room,  the  incunabula  room,  the  treasure  room, 
for  special  rarities-  A  large  part  of  the  first  floor  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  is  occupied  by  the  book  stack  which,  with 
two  galleries  put  in,  did  away  with  the  need  of  using  ladders. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  building  excited  general 
admiration  at  the  period  (it  was  completed  1843),  which  was, 
of  course,  long  before  the  day  of  the  book  stack  as  the  central 
feature  of  the  library,  and,  with  an  estimated  yearly  growth 
of  5,000  volumes,  it  was  thought  there  would  be  enough  room 
for  expansion  for  100  years* 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  expansion  would  proceed  at 
a  more  rapid  rate.  Soon  after  the  move  into  the  new 
building,  complaints  appeared  in  the  Press  about  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  the  Reading  Room,  which  was  also  a 
passage  way  for  the  whole  of  the  staff  to  the  w6rk  and  special 
book  rooms,  and  this  was  not  altered  till  the  rebuilding  of 
1899.  The  chief  alteration  then  was  to  the  Reading  Room, 
which  took  in  the  cataloguing  room  and  was  nearly  doubled 
in  size.  The  newspaper  room  and  manuscript  room  were 
also  enlarged.  In  1915  further  enlargements  took  place  of 
the  Manuscripts  Department,  which  absorbed  the  four  rooms 
occupied  by  the  incunabula  at  the  corner  of  the  south  and 
west  wings.  The  incunabula  found  a  place  in  the  big  hall 
of  the  northern  block  on  the  second  floor,  while  the  dupli- 
cates have  been  placed  in  a  garret  in  the  west  wing. 

Still  to-day,  however,  the  problem  of  expansion  is  a 
pressing  one.  Parliament  granted  a  sum  to  buy  two  ad- 
jacent pieces  of  land.  On  these  it  is  hoped,  when  the 
financial  situation  is  better,  to  build  book  stacks  for  many 
million  volumes,  and  then  in  the  old  building,  thus  cleared, 
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to  have  new  public  rooms.  In  the  meantime,  as  a  stop-gap 
a  new  bookstore  has  been  formed  in  the  attics. 

The  present  Library  has  a  Reading  Room  of  an  area  oi 
400  square  metres,  containing  199  seats ;  the  reference 
library  is  small,  consisting  of  only  5,000  volumes.  There  is 
also  a  Newspaper  Room  of  100  square  metres,  containing 
48  seats,  and  a  Manuscripts  Room  of  270  square  metres  with 
51  seats  and  a  good  reference  library.  There  are  also  a  few 
further  seats  provided  in  the  room  of  the  subject  catalogue 
which  are  set  apart  for  special  scholars  requiring  a  large 
number  of  works. 

Exhibitions  are  arranged  in  connection  with  various 
learned  congresses,  anniversaries,  etc. 

CATALOGUES 

The  earliest  catalogue  is  a  shelf-list  with  the  books  divided 
under  headings  such  as  Libri,  Theologici,  Juridici,  etc. 
It  is  still  in  the  Library  and  includes  the  Fugger  and  the 
Schedel  books. 

The  first  concern  of  the  Library  was  to  furnish  lists  of  its 
manuscript  wealth,  and  early  in  its  history  was  started  the 
policy  of  inviting  scholars  of  repute  to  help  with  the  work  of 
cataloguing  classical  and  Oriental  manuscripts.  Under  the 
librarian  Prommer  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts  was  first  published  (1582). 

The  work  of  Maximilian  (1597-1651)  in  connection  with 
the  catalogues  was  particularly  noteworthy,  for  he  aimed  not 
only  at  having  a  catalogue  of  the  manuscript  stocks  of  his 
own  Library  but  also  a  general  catalogue  of  the  manuscript 
stocks  of  the  Bavarian  religious  foundations.  To  this  end 
he  gave  orders  that  every  religious  foundation  should  prepare 
such  lists  and  send  them  to  him.  These  lists  exist  in  the 
Library  to-day.  Under  him  also  took  place  the  printing  of 
the  catalogue  of  Greek  manuscripts  (1602).* 

*  This  must  be  about  the  earliest  library  catalogue  to  be  printed, 
though  the  Bodleian  had  the  earliest  printed  general  catalogue  in  Europe 
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The  eighteenth  century  did  not  see  much  progress  in  the 
work  of  cataloguing. 

The  enormous  influx  of  books  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  final  reorganisation  of  the  whole  Library 
on  Schrettinger's  system  has  already  been  dealt  with. 
Apart  from  the  main  author  catalogue,  prepared  by  the 
general  staff  under  Schrettinger,  the  specialist  work  of 
cataloguing  the  manuscripts  was  undertaken  by  Haffelin 
and  Hardt,  and  Scherer  for  the  Oriental  manuscripts. 

The  librarian  mainly  responsible  for  the  great  cataloguing 
work  of  the  middle  part  of  the  century  was  Joh.  Andreas 
Schmeller,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Library  from  1829-52, 
SchmeUer  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  list  of  the  manuscripts 
and  brief  title  of  contents ;  he  noted  down  the  smallest 
particular  of  each  manuscript :  author,  scribe,  owners' 
marks,  number  of  capitals,  proofs  as  to  age  and  style  of 
writing,  etc. 

Schmeller  left  only  the  Persian  and  Turkish  manuscripts, 
which  were  entrusted  to  the  librarian  Joseph  Aumer,  and  the 
manuscript  music,  which  was  dealt  with  later  by  Maier 
(for  these  see  Oriental  and  Music  sections  respectively). 
The  Hebrew  collection  was  listed  by  Moritz  Steinschneider. 

The  printing  of  the  great  catalogue  of  practically  all  the 
collections  of  manuscripts  which  went  on  between  1868  and 
1881  (Catalogus  codicum  manu  scriptorum  Bibliothecae  Regiae 
Monacensis)  was  in  the  charge  of  Karl  Halm,  the  eminent 
philologist,  who  was  Director  of  the  Library,  1857-82. 
In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Laubmann,  G.  Thomas,  F. 
Keinz  and  especially  William  Meyer.  Halm  himself  de- 
scribed the  Old  German  manuscripts.  He  was  also  respon- 
sible for  the  beginning  of  the  subject  catalogue.  This  work 
was  carried  on  by  Sigmund  Riezler  and  is  still  kept  up  to 
date  to-day  as  a  much-used  reference  work. 

Laubmann,  who  followed  on  Halm  as  Director  (1882-1909), 
began,  with  Signiund  Riezler,  a  new  edition  of  the  catalogue 
of  Latin  manuscripts,  which,  however,  was  only  carried  up 
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to  the  second  volume,  and  still  awaits  continuation.  Under 
H.  Schnorr  v.  Carolsfeld,  Director  1909-29,  the  San- 
skrit manuscripts  were  catalogued  by  scholars  outside  the 
Library,  Theodor  Aufrecht  and  Julius  Jolly,  while  the  Zend 
manuscripts  were  catalogued  by  Christian  Bartholomae. 

The  manuscript  catalogues  in  use  in  the  Library  at  the 
present  day  are : 

An  alphabetical  author  catalogue  on  cards. 

A  shelf  list  in  book  form. 

A  subject  catalogue  chiefly  of  historical  subjects. 

Public  catalogue  in  the  main  Reading  Room  (author  and 
subject  and  "  Schlagwort "  catalogue)  on  cards. 

CATALOGUE  OF  COLLECTED  MANUSCRIPTS 

The  printed  catalogues  are  all  parts  of  the  great  catalogue 
of  all  the  manuscript  collections  in  the  Library  entitled : 
Catalogus  codicum  manu  scriptorum  Bibliothecae  Regiae 
Monacensis.  The  parts  are  : 

1895 
1866 
1866 

1875 
1909 
1912 

19*5 
1873-94 
1866 
1920 


Hebrew      manuscripts  by  M.  Steinschneider  2nd  ed. 

J.  Aumer 
J.  Aumer 

J.  Aumer  and  others 
T.  Aufrecht 
J.  JoUy 
C.  Bartholmae 
C.  Halm  and  others 
J.  A.  Schmeller 
E.  Petzet      . 


Arabic 
Persian 

Remaining  Oriental 
Sanskrit 
Sanskrit 
Zend 

Latin  codices 
German  (short  list) 
German 

French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  English,  Slav  „ 


Music  (to  the  end  of  the 
17th  century)     .         , 


J.  A.  Schmeller,  G.  M. 
Thomas     . 


J.  J.  Maier 


1858 
1879 

xt  Deutsches 


For  frill  titles  see  the  list  given  in  Minerva-Handbticher,  v, 
Reich,  pp.  545-6. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Hofbibliothek  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Royal  House  till  the  French  Revolution ;    and  even 
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in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  continued  to 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  State  Library ;  it  was  to 
Ludwig  I  that  the  Library  owed  its  magnificent  new  building. 
The  chief  librarian  (the  title  varied :  Oberhofbibliothekar, 
Oberbibliothekar,  Direktor  and  finally  General-Direktor) 
was  appointed  directly  by  the  Prince  up  to  the  Revolution. 
In  1607  came  the  famous  Instructions  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Library,  drawn  up  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Elector  Maximilian  I,  with  expert  marginal  notes  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

By  the  Instructions  of  1607  the  Library  was  put  under 
the  authority  of  an  "  Inspektor,"  and  for  a  short  time  this 
office  was  taken  by  Johann  Georg  v.  Horwart  (died  1622). 
This  office  became  that  of  the  Oberbibliothekar  (later 
Director)  and  to  it  the  Elector  usually  appointed  some 
distinguished  scholar,  who  attended  chiefly  to  the  scholarly 
ends  of  the  Library,  while  the  actual  administration  and 
arrangement  of  the  Library  was  left  to  the  "  Kustoden  " 
under  the  deputy  librarian. 

Further  official  instructions  were  issued  from  time  to  time 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  lending  of  books,  hours  of 
opening,  admission,  etc.  Lending  of  books  outside  the 
Library,  following  the  custom  of  most  German  libraries, 
has  generally  been  allowed.  It  was  forbidden  by  Ferdinand 
Maria,  1651-79,  but  the  deprivation  was  much  complained 
of  and  lending  was  restored  later.  In  1811  appeared  the 
first  printed  regulations  ("  D^enstordnung  fiir  die  K.  Central 
Bibliothek  zu  Miinchen"),  which  were  amended  in  1828. 
According  to  these,  the  Library  was  to  be  for  research  only, 
it  was  to  be  open  three  days  a  week  from  8  to  i  in  the  morning, 
and  borrowers  were  confined  to  members  of  the  Academy 
and  the  University  staff. 

A  materially  increased  service  to  the  public  did  not  take 
place  till  the  Directorship  of  Halm  (1857-82). 

The  Library  is  now  open  to  all  adults  for  serious  reading 
from  8  to  6  Monday  to  Friday,  and  8  to  i  on  Saturday.  A 
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ticket,  which  admits  to  the  privileges  of  borrowing,  can  be 
obtained  only  by  personal  recommendation. 

Under  the  revolutionary  ministry  of  Monteglas  all  collec- 
tions of  art  and  knowledge  were  nationalised.  The  Library, 
together  with  other  learned  collections,  were  put  under  the 
authority  of  the  Academy.  This  constitution  lasted  from 
1807  to  1827.  Then  the  Library  was  released  from  union 
with  the  Academy  and  placed  under  the  "  General-Kon- 
servatorium  der  wissenschaftlichen  Sammlungen  des 
Staates."  In  1832  it  was  put  direct  under  the  "  Staats- 
ministerium  des  Innern  "  (Sektion  fur  die  Angelegenheiten 
der  Kirche  und  des  Unterrichts).  From  1829  it  bore  the 
name  of  Hof  und  Staatsbibliothek.  It  is  now  under  the 
Bayerische  Staatsministerium  fur  Unterricht  und  Kultur. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  only  two  departments  proper, 
that  of  Printed  Books  and  that  of  Manuscripts,  though  there 
are  many  special  collections  which  date  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Library. 

The  figures  for  the  accessions  of  the  last  ,two  decades 
(selected)  are :  1913,  32,330  ;  1915,  29,067  ;  1916,  34>977  J 
1920,  28,247  ;  1926,  40,000. 

Figures  for  the  use  of  the  Library  are  : 

1913          1915          1916          1920          1926 

Books  asked  for     .    289,027        179,041        205,334        3*3,555  — 

Books  lent  in 

Munich  .      85,580         59,647         69,976        151,488        138,917 

Books  sent  away  .      18,187          12,381          14,028          16,102          24,354 
Number  of  readers  in 

Reading  Room  .    157,698         89,000         88,796       137*671        187,953 

STAFF 

The  present  staff  consists  of : 
i  Director-General 

1  Director 

2  Hqads  of  departments  * 
4  Chief  librarians  (OberbibKothekrate) 

ii  "  Staatsoberbibliothekare  " 
,ij  "  ^attsbi^thekare  " 
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i  "  Verwaltungsoberinspektor  " 

3  "  Verwaltungsinspektoren  " 

7  Secretarial  staff  Mlddle 


5  "  Verwaltungsassistenten  " 


grade 


6  "  Kanzleiassistenten  "  staff- 

9  "  Offizianten'' 
10  Library  attendants  (Bibliothekswarte). 

The  conditions  for  entrance  to  the  learned  libraries  are 
much  the  same  in  Bavaria  as  in  Prussia,  that  is  there  are 
two  grades,  the  "  hohere  Bibliotheksdienst "  and  the 
"mittlere  Bibliotheksdienst/'  For  the  first  a  university 
degree  is  necessary,  followed  by  one  and  a  half  years  service 
at  one  of  the. big  State  libraries,  of  which  half  is  to  be  spent 
in  the  State  Library  of  Munich,  and  the  following  of  a  course 
of  study  in  library  science.  Regulations  for  the  higher 
grade  service  were  laid  down  by  an  order  of  April  24,  1905, 
and  Schnorr  v.  Carolsfeld,  Director  1909-29,  was  largely 
responsible  for  first  carrying  them  out  in  detail. 

Conditions  for  admission  to  the  middle  grade  since 
January,  1922,  are : 

(1)  Candidates  not  to  be  under  20  or  over  30  years  of  age. 

(2)  The  equivalent  of  our  secondary  school  education  with 
matriculation. 

(3)  To  follow  a  three-year  course  of  study  with  examina- 
tion at  the  end. 

FINANCE 

The  Library  was  at  first  entirely  financed  by  the  Prince, 
and  down  to  the  Revolution  the  Library  was  dependent  to  a 
very  large  extent  on  private  grants  from  the  Royal  House. 
But  in  1773,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit  order,  the 
Library  benefited  not  only  by  taking  over  the  building  of  the 
Jesuit  College,  but  also  by  taking  over  its  income,  which 
amounted  to  many  thousand  gulden. 

There  was  in  addition  a  certain  regular  grant  from  the 
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State  during  the  eighteenth  century,  Haffelin,  Director  at 
the  end  of  that  century,  had  great  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  Library  and  for  making  the  Library  more  accessible 
to  the  public  ;  he  asked  for  a  special  grant  of  3,000  to  4,000 
gulden  for  new  purchases,  and  if  that  sum  was  not  possible 
he  asked  that  the  State  should  find  at  least  1,500  fl.  for  the 
general  yearly  grant.  He  also  wished  to  raise  the  payment 
of  the  Director  of  the  Library  to  2,000  fl.  and  the  Librarian 
to  1,200  fL- 

Money  for  the  extra  purchases  made  by  the  Director  Halm 
in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  found  by 
the  sale  of  duplicates,  in  which  the  Library  was  extremely 
rich  after  the  accessions  from  the  monastic  libraries. 

When  Laubmann  took  office  as  Director  in  1882  the  yearly 
grant  was  only  41,000  marks,  but  at  his  instigation  it  was 
gradually  raised  to  100,000  marks,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  for  bindings.  In  the  comparison  of  German  libraries 
given  by  Schwenke  in  his  Addressbuch  der  deutschen  BibKothe-, 
ken,  1893,  the  income  of  the  Munich  Library  is  given  as  only 
70,000  marks,  while  that  of  the  Berlin  Library  is  already 
150,000  marks. 

The  total  library  budget  for  1925  was  532,100  R.M.,  of 
which  125,000  was  for  purchase  of  new  works  and  book- 
binding. 


UNIVERSITATS   BIBLIOTHEK, 
G6TTINGEN 

HISTORY  :   THE   COLLECTIONS  AND    SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

THE  Gottingen  Library  is  of  special  interest  in  two  ways. 
First  there  is  its  close*  connection  with.  England  for  the 
first  century  of  its  existence.  The  university  was  founded 
in  1734  "by  George  II,  King  of  England  and  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  its  connection  with  England  was  marked  by 
many  gifts  made  by  English  scholars  and  bibliophiles  to  the 
Library,  which  was  early  noted  for  its  collection  of  modern 
foreign  works,  especially  English.  Secondly,  Gottingen  was 
the  first  great  library  to  adopt  the  modern  theory  that  a 
library  should  be  a  place  where  books  are  used,  not  merely 
stored  and  preserved,  a  doctrine  which  most  of  the  big  State 
libraries  did  not  put  into  practice  till  well  into  the  nine- 
teenth century.  GQttingen  was  unique  in  that  from  the 
beginning  it  served  the  ends  of  learning  by  providing 
professors  and  students  with  the  tools  of  learning  and  re- 
search,  not  incidentally,  but  as  part  of  a  deliberate  policy. 
Dziatzko  (himself  Director  of  GQttingen  Library  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century) ,  writing  of  the  state  of  the  German 
University  libraries  in  the  eighteenth  century,  f  says,  "  with 
the  exception  of  Gottingen/'  they  were  "  altogether  in  a  sad 
state  as  regards  their  arrangements  and  cataloguing,  so  that 
one  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  contribution  made  to 
learning  in  spite  of  the  various  universities." 

*  The  direct  connection  with  England  came  to  an  end  in  1837,  with  the 
accession  of  Qneen  Victoria,  who  owing  to  the  Salic  Law  was  not  able  to 
inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover. 

t  See  K.  Dziatzko.  E.  A.  Ebert.  In  Sammlung  BibKothekswissen- 
schaftlicken  Arbeit  en.  Heft  31. 
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The  Library  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  plan  for  the 
foundation  of  the  University,  nor  was  it  mentioned  in  the 
various  projects  and  proposals  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of 
popularising  the  new  university.  When  the  University 
was  opened  in  1737  a  humble  beginning  towards  a  Library 
was  made  with  the1  duplicates  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Hanover,  which  amounted  to  just  over  2,000  volumes,  while 
its  growth  was  ensured  by  the  regulation  that  every  student 
should  on  matriculation  pay  half  a  thaler,  to  go  to  the 
purchase  of  books.  The  real  beginning  of  the  Library, 
however,  came  with  the  bequest  of  Joachim  Heinrich  von 
Biilow,  which  consisted  of  a  choice  collection  of  books 
numbering  8,912  volumes,  a  gift  commemorated  by  the 
original  name  of  the  Library,  which  was  the  "  Biilowische 
Bibliothek." 

With  the  Biilowische  library  came  the  former  library  of 
the  old  Gottingen  "Gymnasium"  of  708  volumes.  From 
this  time  the  Library  went  steadily  ahead  under  the  favour- 
able combination  of  "  Cammerprasidenten  Freyherrn  von 
Miinchhausen,"  the  first  "  Curator  "  of  the  new  university 
of  Gottingen,  who  provided  the  means  for  carrying  out  a 
policy  of  steady  expansion,  and  Johann  Mathias  Gesner, 
the  first  librarian  appointed.  Gesner  had  been  librarian 
of  the  ducal  library  at  Weimar  from  1723-8,  and  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Gottingen  in  1734,  and 
librarian  of  the  newly  founded  university  library.  From 
the  beginning  a  liberal  administration  was  followed,  and  all 
members  of  the  University  encouraged  to  use  it,  and  though 
there  were  no  big  book  purchases  before  the  arrival  of  Heyne 
(I763)>  the  figures  for  the  stock  prove  that  regular  book 
buying  for  the  needs  of  the  Faculties  was  the  recognised 
policy  of  Miinchhausen  and  Gesner.  In  1740  there  were, 
excluding  duplicates,  9,000  volumes,  by  1751  the  number  had 
risen  to  30,000,  and,  by  the  time  of  Heyne's  arrival,  to 
60,000,  a  yearly  increase  of  1,615  volumes. 

Among  English  donors  of  this  period  were  the  Duke  of 
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Newcastle,  who  gave  the  "  Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords/'  a 
MS.  of  102  Folio  volumes,  and  Sir  Henry  Pelham,  who  gave 
the  printed  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  presenta- 
tions of  their  own  works  were  also  made  by  Admiral  Anson, 
and  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  other  English  scholars,  and  a  most 
constant  and  generous  giver  was  the  "Curator"  of  the 
University  himself.  The  Library  was,  therefore,  from  the 
first  especially  rich  in  English  history,  including  local  history, 
and  strong  in  English  literature ;  of  old  and  rare  books  it 
had  two-thirds  of  the  books  in  the  "  Catalogus  librorum 
rariorum  "  and  400  incunabula ;  of  manuscripts  it  had  a 
few  Oriental,  and  20  Latin  written  before  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  1736  a  further  addition  was  made  to  the  library  staff 
by  the  appointment  of  Georg  Matthiae  (appointed  1764 
Professor  of  Medicine),  first  as  amanuensis  and  in  1738  as 
"custos  bibliothecae."  In  1747  Georg  Christoph  Ham- 
berger,*  Professor  of  Philisophy  at  the  University,  was 
joined  with  him  in  this  office.  In  1761  Gesner  died ;  he 
had  shown  himself  a  painstaking  worker  and  liberal  ad- 
ministrator, and  was  much  beloved  by  foreign  visitors. 

Miinchhausen's  choice  for  a  successor  to  Gesner  was 
Professor  Johann  David  Michaelis,f  a  Professor  in  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  at  the  University ;  he  was  a  many- 
sided  scholar,  he  had  also  displayed  organising  abilities  as 
Secretary  and  Director  of  the  "  Societat  der  Wissenschaften," 
and  for  both  these  reasons  Miinchhausen  thought  he  would 
be  the  right  man  for  the  post. 

But  he  failed  as  a  librarian  because  his  own  interests  stood 
higher  than  the  well-being  of  the  Library.  The  Library 
did,  hpwever,  obtain  one  great  service  from  Michaelis,  which 
was  the  drawing  up  of  the  famous  Regulations  ("  In- 

*  This  was  the  father  of  Julius  Wilhelm  Hamberger,  who  went  to  Munich 
in  1808,  at  the  request  of  the  library  authorities,  to  reorganise  the  library 
there  on  the  GQttingen  model  (see  p.  171). 

|  For  an  account  of  Michaelis  see  :  R.  Fick.  Michaelis  und  die  Krisis 
des  Jahres,  1763  (in  Beitrtige  zur  Gdttinger  Bibliotheks-und  Gelehrtenge- 
schichte). 
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struktionen  ")  of  the  University  Library  of  Gottingen  of 
October  28,  1761  (see  below). 

In  March,  1763,  was  appointed  to  the  Library,  in  the  first 
place  as  second  librarian,  Christian  Gottlob  Heyne,  "  an 
entirely  unknown  young  man,  a  thirty-three-year-old 
'  Kopist '  from  the  Briihlsche  Library  at  Dresden,  editor 
of  Tibullus  and  Epictetus."  He  was  born  September  25, 
1729,  at  Chemnitz,  studied  Theology  and  Jurisprudence, 
acquired  his  library  experience  at  Dresden,  and  in  1763  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Gottingen  University 
and  director  of  the  philological  seminar.  His  scholarly 
attainments  are  not  our  direct  concern  ;  suffice  it  to  say  tjiat 
he  was  the 'founder  of  the  so-called  "  reale  Disziplin"  of 
classical  philology.  But  the  fact  that  he  was  a  scholar  of 
repute  made  it  easier  for  him  to  carry  out  his  policy  for  the 
Library. 

Heyne  came  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  Gftttin- 
gen.  The  Library  was  greatly  in  need  of  organisation  ; 
the  collections  had  increased  too  rapidly  for  the  catalogue 
to  keep  pace  with  the  accessions,  books  could  not  be  found, 
and  the  Library  was  rapidly  becoming  unusable.  His  work 
may  be  considered  under  three  main  heads,  first,  his  technical 
organisation  of  the  Library,  secondly,  his  book-acquisitions, 
and  thirdly  the  provision  of  new  buildings  for  the  vast  new 
accessions. 

Heyne' s  views  on  library  organisation  were  given  in  a 
report  he  drew  up  July  28,  1763,  soon  after  his  arrival,  a 
report  which  convinced  Munchhausen  that  Heyne  and  not 
Michaelis  was  the  man  to  be  head  of  the  Library.  Heyne 
owed  much  to  members  of  his  staff,  such  as  Reuss,  indeed 
one  of  his  merits  was  that  he  attracted  round  him  men  of 
zeal  and  ability  such  as  Professors  Dieze,  Meyer,  Sartorius, 
Schonemann,  Eyring,  Bunsen  and  others,  but  his  was  the 
controlling  mind,  whether  initiating  building  plans  for  the 
approval  of  the  Government,  or  approving  practical  details 
devised  by  one  of  his  staff. 


PLATE  XV.     BAVARIAN  STATE  LIBRARY  :    MANUSCRIPTS 
READING  ROOM. 
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But  perhaps  his  greatest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity 
is  his  book-buying  policy,  a  succinct  statement  of  which  is 
contained  in  the  returns  of  book-stocks  :  when  he  came  in 
1763  the  number  of  volumes  was  60,000,  and  at  his  death  in 
1812  it  had  risen  to  200,000.  These  large  accessions  were 
mainly  acquired  by  purchases  in  different  countries  and 
from  auctions.  It  was  just  possible  in  Heyne's  day  for 
one  man  of  scholarship  and  great  energy  such  as  he  was  to 
review  the  output  of  scholarship  in  all  subjects  (then  about 
i ,000  books  a  year).  His  aim  was  :  "  Die  gesamte  wissen- 
schaftliche  bedeutsame  Literatur  zu  sammeln  und  dem 
freyen  und  unbeschwerten  Gebrauche  in  weitem  Kreise 
zuganglich  zu  machen." 

By  these  methods,  together  with  careful  buying  at  all 
auctions  of  any  importance  to  fill  in  gaps,  Heyne  built  up 
the  finest  working  library  in  Germany,  so  that  it  could  be 
said  with  truth  that  Gottingen  was  one  of  the  first  libraries 
in  Europe,  not  in  number  of  books,  nor  in  bibliographical 
rarities,  but  as  regards  its  relative  completeness  in  learned 
literature,  German  and  foreign. 

The  chief  large  collection  of  books  which  came  to  the 
Library  either  through  purchase  or  bequest  during  Heyne's 
directorship  were  as  follows  : 

In  1769  the  library  of  Zacharias  Conrad  von  Uffenbach* 
was  given  to  the  Library  by  his  brother  Johann  Friedrich. 
Uffenbach,  a  jurist  and  bibliophile,  travelled  in  Europe  in  the 
years  1709-11,  buying  books  for  his  library  and  visiting 
the  principal  libraries,  of  which  he  has  left  an  interesting 
account,  f  The  library  was  a  specialist  collection  of  books  on 
Physics,  Mathematics,  Painting  and  Architecture  and  Mili- 
tary Science^ 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  see  :  Max  Araim.  Jont  Friedr.  Armand 
v.  Uffenbachs  Schenkung  an  die  Gottinger  Universitats  Bibliothek  (1736- 
1770). 

t  See  :  Z.  C.  von  Uffenbach.  Herrn  Z.  C.  von  Uffenbach  merkwiirdige 
Reisen  durch  Niedersachsen  Holland  und  Engelland.  1753-4.  3  vol. 

t  A  special  stamp  "  Biblioth.  Georg.  August.  Donat.  Uffenbach.  1769," 
marked  the  importance  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  library. 
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The  second  big  collection  was  the  library  of  Georg  Christian 
Gebauer,*  bought  in  various  lots  by  Heyne,  1773-4.  It 
comprised  (i)  14,000  volumes,  mainly  historical  works; 
(2)  the  "  Collectio  Serpiliana,"  a  collection  of  old  hymnology 
belonging  to  Georg  Serpelius  (died  1728),  added  to  by 
Gebauer,  and  numbering  some  1,000  pieces  ;  (3)  the  "  Deut- 
sche Bibliothek,"  consisting  of  some  3,500  old  German 
printed  works,  including  120  first  editions  of  Luther's  works. 

The  third  big  collection  was  that  of  Baron  G.  von  Asch, 
given  between  the  years  1772-1806.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
Oriental  manuscripts  and  Russian  books  (also  Russian  and 
Turkish  coins,  etc.),  much  of  which  was  plundered  from  the 
Turks  at  the  end  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  in  1774. 

At  Heyne's  death  in  1812,  Reuss  was  appointed  as  first 
librarian.  He  had  been  sub-librarian  since  1789  and  was 
Heyne's  son-in-law ;  among  the  various  professors  who 
assisted  Heyne  he  was  the  only  full-time  professional 
librarian  (as  we  should  call  him),  and  to  him,  as  chief 
executive  agent,  was  very  largely  due  the  successful  working 
out  of  Heyne's  policy. 

Among  the  staff  in  the  last  years  of  Reuss'  administration 
may  be  noted  the  brothers  Grimm  ;  they  came  to  Gottingen 
in  1830  to  take  up  posts  as  professors  (Jakob  was  Professor 
of  German  language  and  literature)  from  Cassel,  where  they 
had  been  librarians  in  the  Kurfurstliche  Bibliothek,  but  in 
1837  they  were  numbered  among  the  famous  seven  professors 
who  were  expelled  from  the  university  for  protesting  against 
the  revocation  by  King  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hannover  of  the 
liberal  constitution  of  1833.  Of  interest  is  a  letter  written 
by  Jakob  Grimm  to  a  friend  soon  after  he  came  to  Gottingen, 
which  shows  among  other  things  that  a  librarian's  post 
there  was  no  sinecure,  and  perhaps  explains  the  efficiency 
of  the  Library  under  Heyne  :  "I  have  tired  myself  out  tbis 
last  summer  here  as  never  anywhere  else.  The  Library  is  a 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  see :  Paul  Sattler.  Georg  Christian 
Gebauers  Bachersammlung.  (In  Beitrage  zur  Gottinger  Bibliothehs,  und 
Gelehrtengeschichte.  1928.) 
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continually  turning  wheel,  or  an  always  hungry  animal. 
Of  the  idealistic  peace  of  a  Wolfenbiittel  librarian  is  there 
here  no  thought.  Our  Library  costs  in  summer  daily  six 
hours,  in  winter  five  or  at  least  four ;  during  these  hours 
must  one  ever  enter  up,  direct,  write  catalogues,  look  up 
or  place  again ;  here  nobody  gets  a  half-hour  or  hour  for 
reading  as  was  customary  at  the  Cassel  library." 

Reuss  well  maintained  the  high  standards  of  Heyne  in 
book  purchasing,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
increased  otitput  of  scholarly  works  made  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  to  Heyne's  high  standard  of  relative  com- 
pleteness. Reuss  died  in  1837  an(i  was  succeeded  as  chief 
librarian  by  Benecke,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  in  1844  by 
Hoeck,  who  lived  to  celebrate  his  jubilee  of  60  years  as 
librarian  in  1875. 

On  Hoeck's  death  in  1875,  August  Wilmahn  was  appointed 
as  Chief  Librarian  and  Director,  which  post  he  left  in  1886  to 
take  up  that  of  General-Director  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin.  He  was  followed  by  Karl  Dziatzko,  a  name  made 
familiar  by  his  writings  on  librarianship  and  early  printing. 
Heyne  is  honoured  by  all  librarians  as  one  who  raised  his 
library  to  theposition  of  one  of  the  leading  libraries  of  Europe ; 
Dziatzko  is  honoured  because  he  benefited  the  whole  of  the 
library  profession,  first  by  his  scholarly  researches  and  writ- 
ings on  historical  bibliography,  library  technique,  etc.,  and 
secondly  by  his  getting  librarianship  recognised  as  a  univer- 
sity subject.  He  himself  was  made  Professor  of  "  Bibliotheks- 
hilfswissenschaften "  and  was  also  an  examiner  for  the 
professional  examinations  for  librarians. 

With  all  this  he  did  not  neglect  his  own  library,  but  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  well  arranged  library  with  excellent 
catalogues  when  he  came  naturally  gave  him  more  time  for 
his  professional  researches.  He  improved  the  catalogue 
room,  introduced  electric  light  and  increased  the  hours  of 
opening  for  the  Library. 

Dziatzko  was  followed  by  Richard  Pietschmarm  (Director 
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1903-20),  who  had  had  experience  at  many  libraries,  includ- 
ing one  year  as  head  of  a  department  at  the  Royal  Library, 
Berlin.  He  also  followed  on  Dziatzko  as  Professor  of 
Library  Science  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.* 

Dr.  Richard  Fick  was  Director  from  1920-34  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  W.  Becker. 

The  figures  for  stock  show  that  growth  has  been  continu- 
ous ;  at  Heyne's  death  there  were  200,000  volumes ;  in 
1836  (according  to  Putters)  300,000  volumes;  in  1870 
(Petzholdt's  Addressbuch,  1875)  400,000  volumes ;  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  (Jahrbuch  der  deutschen  Bibliothe- 
ken,  1902)  the  numbers  were  506,168  volumes,  while  the 
latest  figures  in  the  Jahrbuch  for  1934  are  :  820,668  volumes 
(of  which  13,000  are  in  the  Reading  Room),  5,000  incunabula, 
8,526  manuscripts. 

The  yearly  accessions  during  the  nineteenth  century  were 
about  2,000  volumes  ;  between  1902  and  1913  the  yearly 
increase  was  between  6,000  and  7,000.  The  war  years 
restricted  purchases  for  a  library  which  specialised  in  foreign 
literature,  but  great  efforts  were  made  after  the  war  to  make 
up  for  arrears,  and  by  1922  the  total  number  of  volumes 
had  risen  to  670,008,  which  meant  an  average  yearly  in- 
crease for  a  few  years  of  about  9,000.  Between  1922 
and  1934  the  average  yearly  increase  has  been  about 
4,000. 

The  yearly  accessions  since  1898  have  been  listed  in  the 
"  Berliner  Titeldrucke,"  a  union  list  for  the  Berlin  State 
Library  and  the  ten  Prussian  University  Libraries,  the 
number  7  standing  for  Gottingen. 

From  1737  a  copy  of  every  book  published  in  Hanover 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  Library.  Books  have  always  been  lent 
from  the  Library.  It  has  belonged  to  the  German  Leih- 

*  Among  other  librarians  who  have  been  on  the  staff  and  are  well 
known  in  the  library  world  are  Paul  Schwenke,  librarian  there  1887- 
93.  author  of  Addressbuch  dev  Deutschen  Bibliotheken,  1875,  etc. ;  and 
Arnim  Graesel,  2nd  Director,  1899-1914,  and  author  of  the  standard 
German  library  manual  Handbuch  der  Bibliothekslehre. 
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verkehr  since  its  formation,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  "  aus- 
wartige  Leihverkehrs  "  for  north-west  Germany. 

A  photostat,  which  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a 
private  firm,  is  available  for  making  any  copies  needed. 

THE  BUILDINGS 

The  University  was  founded  in  1734,  and  for  that  purpose 
took  over  the  old  rooms  of  the  Gymnasium,  the  "  Pauliner 
Kloster,"  which  from  that  time  was  called  College  Buildings 
or  Collegium  Paulinum.  It  consisted  of  a  four-sided  build- 
ing enclosing  a  court,  62  feet  square,  the  whole  adjoining 
the  University  Church  of  St.  Paul.  The  ground  floor  con- 
sisted of  three  public  lecture  halls,  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  square  being  occupied  respectively  by  Philosophy 
(later  Medicine)  and  Theology,  and  the  south  side  by  Law, 
the  Law  hall  being  the  largest,  and  it  was  over  this  hall  that 
the  Library  was  first  housed.  The  rest  of  the  first  floor  was 
occupied  by  the  medical  lecture  room  and  the  Council  and 
Secretarial  rooms. 

Since  from  the  beginning  of  the  Library  a  vigorous  policy 
of  book-buying  was  followed,  this  one  hall  soon  proved  in- 
sufficient ;  in  1748  the  medical  lecture  hall  was  taken  over, 
and  in  1764  the  whole  of  the  first  floor. 

The  length  of  the  north  and  south  sides  was  140  feet,  and 
of  the  east  and  west  120  feet,  and  the  whole  of  the  ground 
floor  stood  on  arches,  which  raised  it  six  feet  above  the  outer 
court.  The  entrance  was  on  the  east  side  till  the  other 
larger  entrance  on  the  north  side  was  built. 

By  1767,  four  years  after  Heyne's  arrival  at  Gottingen, 
the  situation  was  as  follows  :  the  number  of  books  had  by 
then  increased  so  that  the  first  floor  of  the  building  was 
quite  insufficient  to  hold  them ;  furthermore,  the  Ufienbach 
collection  was  expected  shortly,  so  that  some  immediate 
action  was  imperative.  Finally,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government,  plans  for  a  new  wing  were  entrusted  to  the 
architect  Borheck.  Fortunately  a  site  for  this  extension 
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became  available  in  December,  1779.  The  new  wing,  there- 
fore, was  planned  to  join  on  to  the  east  side  of  the  square, 
blocking  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  coming  out  on 
the  Paulinerstrasse.  At  this  end  were  two  large  entrance 
doors,  the  one  giving  free  passage  to  the  new  auditorium, 
the  other  serving  as  the  entrance  to  the  Library  ;  this  latter ' 
entrance  consisted  of  a  massive  flight  of  steps  which  led  right 
up  to  the  first  floor.  The  Library  was  thus  provided  with 
two  good  exits  in  case  of  fire.  The  new  wing  was  begun 
in  1734  and  completed  in  1787. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  old  law  lecture  room  on  the  ground 
floor  was  taken  over  for  the  Library  and  connected  with  the 
library  room  above,  and  in  1783  a  new  main  entrance  was 
built  on  the  north  side  of  the  square. 

The  new  wing  was  117  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide  ;  on  the 
ground  floor  was  a  lecture  hall,  on  the  upper  storey  at  the  top 
of  the  stairway  was  a  roomy  entrance  hall  opening  on  to  a 
staff  room  36  feet  by  35  feet,  and  a  new  library  hall  80  feet 
by  34  feet.  This  new  hall  joined  on  to  the  old,  making  one 
long  hall,  and  the  line  was  broken  by  two  arches  placed  at 
the  join.  Further,  as  an  aesthetic  addition,  the  west  side  of 
the  new  wing,  opposite  the  choir,  was  pierced  by  a  window 
which  commanded  a  vista  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
university  church.* 

In  the  new  wing  were  housed  the  books  for  the  Faculties 
of  Classics  and  Philology,  while  the  large  main  hall,  entered 
from  the  main  entrance,  held  Mathematics,  Physics,  Natural 
History  and  Theology.  The  upper  storey  was  devoted  to 
some  of  the  special  collections  such  as  the  Uffenbach  and  the 
Russian  collection  of  Baron  von  Asch.  The  whole  Library 
was  decorated  with  antique  statues  and  the  building  (1788) 
was  guarded  day  and  night  by  soldiers. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Library  under  Heyne 
(from  60,000  to  200,000  volumes)  explains  why,  by  1808,  the 
lack  of  room  was  again  becoming  acute.  In  1793  the  hall 

*  This  wing  was  built  across  the  east  end  of  the  church.     See  above. 
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used  as  a  Natural  History  Museum  was  taken  over  by  the 
Library,  but  finally,  in  1808,  a  plan  of  extension  was  decided 
on  :  the  top  storey  of  the  church  was  to  be  taken  over  for 
the  Library,  the  approach  to  it  being  through  the  outlook 
window  built  in  the  new  wing  (see  above).  This  gave  the 
Library  a  hall  177  feet  by  42  feet  over  the  nave  of  the 
church,  and  another  58  feet  by  30  feet  over  the  choir.  At 
Heyne's  suggestion,  these  were  devoted  to  History  and 
manuscripts  and  early  printed  works.  By  1813  the  alter- 
ations were  finished. 

In  1821  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  east  wing  was  taken  over 
for  library  purposes,  and  two  new  entrances  were  made  into  it. 

These  extensions  sufficed  till  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  between  1878  and  1883  a  special 
building  for  book  storage  was  erected.  The  cost  of  the 
extension  and  the  pulling  down  of  some  of  the  adjoining  old 
building  came  to  765,000  marks.  It  is  recognised  by  modern 
critics  as  it  was  by  some  contemporary  writers,  that  this 
building  was  not  an  example  of  the  recently  introduced  stack 
system,  but  was  an  adaptation  of  the  gallery  system.  The 
height  of  the  stacks  were  5.50  m.  and  half-way  up  were 
galleries.  The  gangways  were  of  a  width  of  3.10  m.,  a  waste 
of  space  which  was  partly  justified  later  by  the  insertion  of 
double  book  cases.  The  use  of  metal  as  a  safeguard  against 
fire  was  not  fully  exploited;  the  stacks  were  of  wood, 
strengthened  with  iron  enforced  wooden  girders,  as  was 
also  the  floor,  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  safeguard  to 
have  the  ceiling  made  fireproof.  Those  responsible  for  the 
building  were  the  architect  Kortum  and  the  Library  Director, 
Wilmann. 

The  new  reading  iroom,  with  top  and  side  lighting,  had 
seats  for  60  persons,  and  joining  it  was  a  special  reading  room 
for  periodicals  with  seats  for  ±8.  The  Reading  Room  was 
enlarged  1912-13,  and  now  occupies  395  sq.  mm.,  and  the 
Periodical  Room  80  sq.  mm. 

A  new  building  for  book  stacks  was  erected  1914-16* 
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THE  CATALOGUES 

In  a  library  of  "modern"  literature  such  as  Gottingen, 
which  aimed  from  the  beginning  at  supplying  students  and 
professors  with  the  tools  of  their  work,  catalogues  were  a 
necessity  and  not  merely  something  which  it  was  desirable 
that  the  library  should  have  some  time.  The  conception  of 
the  catalogue  as  the  centre  of  the  Library  is  an  entirely 
modern  one* ;  the  Library  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  was  oriented  from  the  book  and  not,  as  with  us, 
from  the  catalogue.  As  a  result  the  catalogues  were  usually 
years  behind  the  accessions  and  of  little  use  to  scholars 
seeking  information. 

The  librarian  who  was  responsible  for  the  actual  work  of 
cataloguing  down  to  1773  was  Georg  Matthiae,  whose  work, 
done  under  difficulties  and  with  very  little  help,  deserves  the 
praise  accorded  to  the  pioneer,  for  in  spite  of  its  gaps  it 
constituted  "  a  broad  foundation  on  which  Reuss  was  able 
to  build." 

In  his  Report  on  the  Library  drawn  up  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  the  Library,  Heyne  tackled  the  question  of  the 
catalogues  as  the  central  problem  of  library  organisation ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  Reuss  that  an  efficient  system 
was  built  up.  Reuss  laboured  so  eagerly  with  his  colleagues 
to  complete  the  work  that  by  1790  they  had  not  only  finished 
the  books  left  over  from  1771-82,  but  had  also  dealt  with 
those  books  bought  in  1782-89. 

Between  1790  and  1796  the  whole  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
Library  was  revised ;  books  had  to  be  catalogued  before 
being  placed  on  the  shelves,  a  practice  which  is  now  taken 
for  granted,  but  which  was  then  an  innovation  of  decisive 
importance. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  Gottingen  acquired  a  com- 
plete subject  catalogue,  which  was  a  real  working  tool  for 

*  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  see :  Leyh,  Georg.  Aits  der 
dlteren  Bibliothekspraxis  (In  Beitrage  .  .  .  Schwenke  .  .  .  gewidmet,  1913, 
PP.  159-74). 
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staff  and  researchers  and  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  pride 
of  the  German  libraries. 

The  system  of  catalogues  established  by  Heyne  and  Reuss 
was  as  follows  : 

(1)  Annual     register    in    which     all     accessions     were 
entered,  title  and  date  of  book  and  day  of  reception.    The 
book  was  then  entered  in  the  : 

(2)  Accession  Catalogue,  the  ist  volume  of  which  con- 
tained entries  of  books  on  Theology,  the  2nd,  Jurisprudence, 
the  3rd,  History,  and  the  4th,  other  classes. 

(3)  Alphabetical  Catalogue,   in  which'  every  book  was 
entered  under  the  name  of  the  author,  with  references  to  the 
entries  in  the  Register  and  Accessions  Catalogue  and  with 
reference  to  the  heading  in  the  classed  catalogues  to  which 
the  book  belonged. 

(4)  Classed  Catalogue,  in  which  the  book  was  entered 
according  to  its  subject,  after  which  it  was  placed  in  its  - 
appropriate  division  in  the  Library. 

This  system  was  kept  more  or  less  unchanged  till 
Dziatzko's  directorship,  when  he  instituted  in  place  of  the 
collective  class-mark  the  individual  press-mark. 

A  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  by  C  Meyer  and  O. 
Giinther  with  a  preface  by  W.  Meyer  was  published  in  1893- 
1894.  The  following  are  the  printed  catalogues  in  the 
Library : 

Die  Handschriften.     [By  C.  Meyer  and  O.  Giinther  ;  pre- 
face by  W.  Meyer.] 

Die  Musikwerke.    Verzeichnet  von  Albert  Quantz.  [1884.] 
*G6ttinger  Handkatalog.  Lesesaalbibliothek,  bibliographi- 

scher  Apparat  und  Handmagazin.     1929. 
Zeitschriften    in    der    Bibliothek    und    aller    Gottinger 
Instituten  :   GOZN  (Gottinger  Zeitschriften-Nachweis). 

*  Dziatzko  published  a  second  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Verzeicknis  der 
Gottinger  Lesesaalbibliothek  in  1899.  The  enlargement  of  the  Reading 
Room,  1912-3,  gave  occasion  for  a  revision  and  enlargement  of  the  Refer- 
ence Library,  but  financial  stringency  prevented  a  revised  edition  appear- 
ing till  1929. 
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The  following  are  catalogues  available  in  the  Reading 
Room  on  cards  or  otherwise  : 

Alphabetical  book  catalogue. 

Subject  (and  at  the  same  time  shelf  list)  catalogue. 

Alphabetical  card  and  "  Schlagwortkatalog  "  for  1920. 

Alphabetical  catalogue  of  music. 

Newspaper  catalogue. 

Finding  list  (Hilfsregister) :  (i)  for  Periodicals,  arranged  by 
catchwords  ;  (2)  for  periodicals  published  by  corporate 
bodies,  etc.,  arranged  by  country  and  town,  in  which 
the  Society  has  its  headquarters. 

There  are  also : 

Special  alphabetical  catalogue  of  dissertations  and  school 

writings. 

List  of  incunabula, 
List  of  funeral  orations. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Library  was  at  first  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  founder  of  the  University,  Miinchhausen,  who  became 
the  first  "  Curator  "  of  the  University.  He  was  in  effect  the 
Director  of  the  Library  with  Gesner  as  his  first  librarian. 
This  form  of  administration  ended  with  his  death  in  1770, 
after  which  the  chief  librarian,  who  was  then  Heyne,  was 
freed  from  the  supervision  of  the  university  authorities. 

After  Heyne's  death  (July  14,  1812)  the  direction  of  the 
Library  was  provisionally  given  by  the  Westphalian  govern- 
ment to  the  three  professors  and  librarians,  Reuss,  Benecke 
and  Bunsen.  The  restored  Hanoverian  government  con- 
firmed the  three  in  their  appointments,  and  this  rather  curious 
triple  form  of  government  (though  one  of  them  was  dalled 
chief  librarian)  persisted  till  Wilmann  was  made  chief 
librarian  in  1875. 

In  addition  there  was  set  up  in  1812  a  Library  Com- 
mission composed  of  the  three  librarians  and  the  five  senior 
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professors.  The  supreme  authority  from  the  beginning 
was,  of  course,  the  Hanoverian  government,  and  its  supreme 
head  the  King  of  England,  and  as  the  university  was  founded 
by  George  II,  the  royal  interest  was  manifested  both  in  gifts 
and  in  readiness  to  supply  the  funds  for  the  Library's  rapid 
expansion. 

The  method  of  government  remains  the  same :  in  1866 
Hanover  was  annexed  by  Prussia,  and  the  supreme  authority 
is  now  the  Ministry  for  Science,  Education  and  Culture 
(Reichsministerium  fur  Wissenschaf t,  Erziehung  und  Volks- 
bildung)  ;  and  the  representative  for  the  Ministry  is 
"  Kurator  "  of  the  University.  The  Library  Commission 
still  functions,  and  is  now  composed  of  the  "  Rektor  "  of  the 
University,  the  Director  and  sub-Director  of  the  University 
Library  and  Professors  representing  each  Faculty. 

The  administration  of  the  Library,  as  is  general  among 
German  libraries,  is  governed  by  a  series  of  statutes  or 
regulations,  drawn  up  by  the  Commission  and  approved  by 
the  supreme  authority.  The  most  famous  of  these  "  In- 
struktionen  "  was,  however,  drawn  up  by  the  chief  librarian 
Michaelis  in  1761,  and  has  already  been  referred  to.  They 
begin  with  :  "  The  chief  aim  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
is  to  make  the  Library  as  useful  as  possible,  especially  for 
professors  who  need  it  for  the  preparation  of  their  college 
work  as  also  for  purposes  of  research  "  ;  and  then  proceeds 
to  lay  down  general  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  librarian 
in  his  duties  in  the  Library,  while  specially  stressing  his 
duties  to  the  visitor  and  stranger,  to  whom  the  librarian 
is  to  act  in  such  a  way  "  that  he  shall  receive  a  good  im- 
pression of  Gottingen." 

They  are  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  library  administra- 
tion, and  that  their  importance  was  recognised  at  the  time  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  were  repeated  in  the  decrees  of 
April  17,  1813,  and  April  14,  1830,  and  remained  unaltered 
up  to  1870. 

The  hours  of  opening  were  generous  for  the  eighteenth 
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century  ;  by  the  regulations  of  October  29, 1742,  the  Library 
was  open  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  from  i 
to  2,  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday  2  to  5  (later  6)  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  as  long  as  it  was  light.  Books  might  be 
borrowed  for  a  period  of  four  weeks.  The  use  of  the  Library 
was  restricted  to  members  of  the  university,  students  and 
professors,  but  any  stranger  was  admitted  who  offered  proper 
credentials. 

These  hours  were  gradually  extended  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  to-day  the  hours  of  opening  are  as  follows  : 
Reading  Room  and  Periodical  Room,  Monday  to  Friday, 
9  to  i  and  3  to  7 ;  Saturday,  9  to  i.  Lending  department, 
Monday  to  Friday,  n  to  i  and  3  to  5 ;  Saturday,  n  to  1.30. 
During  the  vacation,  Reading  Room  and  Periodical  Room, 
Monday  to  Saturday,  9  to  i.  Lending  department,  Monday 
to  Saturday,  n  to  T. 

-  Putters,  speaking  of  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  says  that  on  a  given  day  over  200  books  were  given 
out  and  brought  back.  In  1927  on  one  given  day  there  were 
635  users  of  the  Reading  Rooms  and  365  works  lent  out. 

The  figures  for  1934  for  lending  to  and  from  the  Library 
abroad  are  : 

Lent  abroad  :  162  volumes  to  17  countries. 
,   Lent  from  abroad  :  41  volumes  from  9  countries. 

The  Library  now  has  three  departments :  Printed  Books, 
Manuscripts  and  Incunabula. 

STAFF 

In  Heyne's  time  the  staff  consisted  of  a  chief  librarian 
(Oberbibliothekar),  a  sub-librarian  (Unterbibliothekar),  two 
special  "  Custoden/'  and  in  addition  a  varying  number  of 
other  "  Custoden,"  as  well  as  "  Sekretaren  "  and  "  Accessis- 
ten." 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  number  of 
library  secretaries  ("  Bibliothekssekretar  ")  or  as  we  should 
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say  assistant  librarians  (the  higher  "  Custoden  "  and  sub- 
librarian being  the  modern  equivalent  to  heads  of  depart- 
ments) was  between  four  and  five. 

The  qualifications  for  entrance  to  the  library  staff  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  Prussian  State  Library  (that  is  for  the 
higher  grade  staff  a  university  degree  followed  by  a  two- 
year  period  of  preliminary  service,  for  the  middle  grade  staff 
matriculation  and  training.  For  further  details,  see  Esdaile, 
National  Libraries,  p.  138). 

The  present  staff  consists  of  : 

I  Director  1 

I  Sub-Director  I      Higher  grade  staff 

8  Librarians  (Bibliotheksrate)  [      (university  trained), 
i  Assistant  librarian  J 

i  Head  inspector  1 

7  (3  of  them  women)  Library  Assistants  I     Middle 
(Inspektoren)  j      grade 

i  Despatching  clerk  J       staff. 

10  Technical  staff 

FINANCE 

The  first  financial  provision  for  the  Library  was  the 
regulation  that  every  student  should  on  matriculation  pay 
half  a  thaler*  to  be  devoted  to  the  Library,  and  the  next 
was  the  order  of  January,  1735,  for  a  compulsory  copy  from 
every  publisher  in  the  State  of  Hanover,  which,  though  not 
strictly  a  financial  provision,  yet  saved  the  Library  expendi- 
ture. 

The  regular  source  of  income  for  the  Library  during 
Heyne's  directorship  was  the  grant  from  the  University  and 
money  from  the  sale  of  duplicates,  which,  according  to  the 
historian  Putters,  "the  last  few  years  [i.e.  before  1836] 
brought  in  6,000  thalers." 

Under  Reuss  the  regular  grant  of  the  Hanoverian  "  Univer- 

*  One  thaler  =  3  marks. 
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sitats-Kuratoriums  "  was  raised  on  July  18,  1833,  from 
4,000  thalers  to  6,000  thalers.  This  increase,  however, 
was  apparently  only  for  that  one  year,  as  in  1838  by  a  decree 
of  the  "  Kuratorium  "  the  grant  was  raised  from  4,000  to 
5,200  thalers  from  July,  1837. 

In  1845  the  Library  Commission  gave  a  detailed  report  on 
the  financial  needs  of  the  Library  and  urged  upon  the 
"  Curator  "  the  necessity  of  further  grants  if  the  Library 
was  to  keep  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  Heyne.  In  1846 
they  returned  to  the  attack,  with  the  result  that  on  May  6 
a  special  contribution  was  voted  of  1,500  tbalers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  selection  of  English  books. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  yearly  grant  was 
42,210  marks  and  the  few  years  before  the  war  it  was  raised 
to  79,310  marks.  In  1925  it  stood  at  50,700  marks,  and  in 
1934  the  figures  given  are  26,190  r.m.  Since  the  war,  how- 
ever, the  Gottingen  Library,  together  with  the  other  large 
libraries,  has  made  great  efforts  to  fill  the  gaps  caused  by 
the  war.  Special  grants  made  for  special  purchases  have 
been  and  still  are  the  usual  method  ;  these  are  made  by  the 
"  Universitatsbund  "  or  the  "  Notgemeinschaft  der  Deut- 
schen  Wissenschaft  "  (devoted  specially  to  acquiring  foreign 
literature)  or  the  generosity  of  industrial  firms,  as  also 
special  grants  made  by  the  University  itself.  These  do  to 
some  extent  make  up  for  the  reduced  regular  grant. 
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(LEIPZIG   UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY) 

LEIPZIG  UNIVERSITY  was  founded  in  1409,  but  for  the  first 
133  years  of  its  life  there  was  no  library  of  the  whole  univer- 
sity, but  only  small  collections  of  books  belonging  to  some 
of  the  Faculties.  The  founder  of  the  Library  was  Caspar 
Borner  and  the  foundation  stocks  came  from  the  monastic 
libraries.  Then  in  1543  came  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic 
foundations  in  Saxony,  and  that  which  in  many  countries 
was  accompanied  by  much  wanton  destruction,  here 
owing  to  the  care  of  Borner  was  turned  to  good  account,  and 
the  monastic  libraries  were  appropriated  to  found  a  univer- 
sity library.  The  first  one  was  the  library  of  the  Dominicans 
in  the  "  Pauliner  Kloster,"  consisting  of  about  600  books 
and  manuscripts  which  the  Dominicans  had  in  the  past 
made  accessible  to  the  Masters  of  the  Arts  Faculties.  To  the 
Dominicans  were  added  those  of  many  other  communities  ; 
those  of  the  Franciscans  of  Leipzig  and  Salza  ;  those  of  the 
Cistercians  of  Altzelle  and  of  Buch ;  those  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  Chemnitz  and  of  Pegau,  which  brought  the  oldest 
and  most  beautiful  manuscripts ;  and  those  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  Canons  of  St.  Thomas  and  of  the  Lauterberg  appear 
to  have  been  specially  noticeable.  They  amounted  in  all  to 
about  4,000  printed  volumes  and  1,500  manuscripts. 

The  foundation  of  the  Library,  therefore,  dates  from  the 
taking  over  in  1543  of  the  Dominican  library  and  building 
of  the  "  Paulinerkloster,"  and  Borner  completed  his  bene- 
factions by  arranging  and  listing  this  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  books  and  manuscripts  according  to  the  four 
Faculties  (being  thus  not  only  the  founder  of  the  Library 
but  its  first  librarian),  and  by  leaving  it  his  own  private 
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library,  rich  in  early  printed  Greek  books.  Before  his  death 
from  the  plague  in  1547  he  compiled  a  catalogue  of  the 
manuscripts,  which  was  published  in  1608  (Catalogus 
codicum  manuscriptorum  bibliothecae  Paulinae). 

Borner's  own  collection  was  the  first  private  one  which 
the  University  Library  acquired,  but  from  that  date 
onwards  the  list  of  private  collections,  which  it  has 
successively  absorbed,  partly  by  gift  and  partly  by  pur- 
chase, is  a  long  one,  and  a  few  only  are  given  under 
Special  Collections* 

The  first  two  librarians  were  certainly  men  of  parts  whose 
work  for  the  Library  was  but  a  small  part  of  their  many 
interests  and  activities.  Joachim  Camerarius  (1500-74),  who 
took  over  the  care  of  the  Library  after  Borner's  death  in 
1547,  was  an  eminent  humanist,  and  one  of  the  greatest  philo- 
logical scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  he  took  a  large 
part  in  framing  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530),  established 
the  study  of  the  classics  at  Tubingen  University  (1535),  and 
reorganised  Leipzig  University  (1541).  He  was  a  friend  of 
Erasmus  and  Melanchthon. 

After  Camerarius'  death  in  1574  the  administration  was 
taken  over  by  the  Dean  of  Philosophy,  a  not  very  admirable 
arrangement  as  the  office  was  changed  every  half-year,  but 
in  1616  a  permanent  librarian  was  appointed  with  a  half- 
yearly  salary  of  5  guldensf  3  groschens.  Money  for  pur- 
chases was  not  considered  at  all.  The  head  of  the  Library 
from  1630  to  1642  was  Heinrich  Hopfner,  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Philosophy  at  Leipzig. 

Feller,  who  became  librarian  in  1676,  was  Professor  of 

Poetry  at  the  University ;   he  introduced  order  again  into 

the  Library,  improved  the  catalogues  and  published  one  of 

the  MSS.  (1686) ,  and  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  libraries 

'of  the  colleges  and  Faculties  of  Philosophy  incorporated  in 

*  For  a  full  Hst  of  collections  see :  Minerva-Han.dbticb.er  .  .  .  Die 
Bibliatheken  des  Deutschen  Reiches  under  Leipzig  Universitats-Bibliothek. 
Also  E.  Zarncke,  Leipziger  Bibliothekenfiihrer,  pp.  39-48. 

|  i  gulden  is  worth  about  2s. 
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the  University  Library  in  1680.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
the  window  in  1691. 

The  eighteenth  century  saw  the  supremacy  of  Leipzig  in 
the  literary  and  learned  world  of  Germany.  The  Library, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  an  important  share  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  place.  Indicative  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  open  twice  a  week  for  two  hours  (it  was 
not  till  1833  that  daily  opening  was  begun).  As  already 
mentioned  the  Library  received  many  rich  gifts  during  this 
century,  but  it  had  no  librarian  of  outstanding  merit  with 
enough  energy  and  initiative  to  lift  it  out  of  the  rut  of  the 
ordinary  eighteenth  century  library. 

Among  librarians  of  some  note  may  be  mentioned  Karl 
Andreas  Bel,  who  came  to  Leipzig  in  1741  as  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  was  made  librarian  in  1758  ;  he  was  respon- 
sible for  obtaining  for  the  Library  Gottsched's  correspond- 
ence at  his  death  in  1766.  He  was  the  last  editor  of  the 
"  Acta  Eruditorum  "  and  the  author  of  writings  on  the 
history  of  Austria-Hungary;  he  committed  suicide  on 
April  5,  1782. 

Johann  Hilscher,  who  came  as  librarian  in  1781,  was  also 
unfortunate,  as  he  had  to  flee  under  suspicion  of  Jacobin 
sympathies,  and  when  finally  he  went  as  professor  at  a 
Lyc6e  at  Paris  in  1803  he  became  blind. 

Christian  Gottlieb  Jocher,  who  was  librarian  1742-58, 
did  most  for  the  Library ;  he  revised  the  book-stocks, 
completed  the  catalogues  and  saw  to  the  heating  in  the 
"  Custoden's  "  room. 

Wolfgang  Reiz,  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  1772 
and  librarian  from  1782-90,  was  noted  for  the  fact  that  he 
devoted  his  salary  to  acquiring  books.  He  was  an  out- 
standing philologist  of  his  period. 

The  nineteenth  century  marks  the  period  of  the  great 

expansion  of  the  Library ;  fortunate  in  its  bequests,  it  was  not 

left  entirely  dependent  on  them  for  its  growth,  and  yearly 

grants  were  made  for  book  purchases.     By  the  middle  of  the 
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century  the  number  of  volumes  had  risen  to  120,000 
(Edwards,  Memoirs  of  Libraries)  and  by  1873  to  350,000 
(Petzholdt,  Addressbuch,  1875)  and  by  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  numbers  had  risen  to  500,000  (Jahrbuch  der 
deutschen  Bibliotheken) . 

The  chief  librarian  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was 
Christian  Daniel  Beck*  (Librarian,  1790-1832) ;  of  him  it  is 
said  that  he  started  his  duties  with  great  zeal,  but  tired  later. 
It  was  he  who  befriended  Friedrich  Adolf  Ebert,  famous  as 
the  writer  of  the  first  professional  treatise  on  libraries  and  of 
the  first  modern  history  of  a  library,  that  of  Dresden. 

The  Gehler  library,  given  in  1813,  was  kept  as  a  separate 
library  with  its  own  librarian,  usually  a  professor  of  medicine ; 
the  first  was  Friedrich  Puchelt,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
"  Kustos  "  of  the  Gehler  library,  1814-24. 

Beck  was  succeeded  by  Karl  Gersdorf  (Director,  1833-69)  ; 
he  was  the  first  non-professor  to  be  appointed.  At  the  time, 
however,  when  Hartenstein  was  appointed  as  Rector  of  the 
University  (1848)  the  Library  was  still  far  from  being  a 
well-organised  institution.  Hartenstein  pressed  hard  for 
its  reform,  but  his  proposals  were  wrecked.  As  a  compro- 
mise, and  in  order  not  to^  slight '  Gersdorf,  the  hitherto 
unknown  title  of  "  Ephorus  "  was  given  to  Hartenstein, 
which  nominally  gave  him  authority  over  the  whole  Library. 
Not  being  able  to  effect  any  thorough  going  reforms,  he 
devoted  himself,  probably  wisely,  to  its  catalogues  (see 
below) .  In  1859  ^s  great  task  was  completed,  and  he  moved 
on  to  Jena,  where  he  became  Director  of  the  University 
Library. 

Between  1874  and  1892  the  Library  had  as  its  Director  the 
noted  Orientalist  Professor,  Christoph  Krehl.  Krehl  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  under  him  an  able  first  librarian, 
Forstemann,  who  attended  to  the  detailed  administration 
of  the  Library,  thus  leaving  him  free  for  his  scholarly  work. 

*  Beck's  library  consisting  of  some  18,000  volumes,  and  rich,  in  History, 
Theology  and  classical  literature,  was  bought  by  the  Library  in  1835. 
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The  selection  of  books  for  purchase  he  did  almost  entirely 
himself.  He  bought  the  important  "  Papyrus  Ebers,"  of 
value  for  the  study  of  ancient  medicine,  and  among  manu- 
scripts he  sought  specially  for  Sanscrit  MSS.  The  library 
of  the  family  RefSi  in  Damascus  had  already  been 
acquired  by  the  Library  (1854),  and  of  this  he  drew  up  a 
catalogue. 

Krehl  stayed  over  the  move  into  the  new  building,  which 
took  place  in  1891,  but  six  months  later  he  retired  from  his 
office  to  devote  himself  to  his  Oriental  studies. 

Joseph  Forstemann,  mentioned  above,  came  to  the  Library 
as  an  assistant  in  1866,  and  remained  in  its  service  till  his 
death  in  1901.  He  knew  what  the  Library  contained  as  no 
one  else,  and  his  pleasure  was  to  research  among  the  manu- 
scripts and  book  stocks  that  came  from  the  monastic 
libraries.  The  fruits  of  this  research  appeared  in  1894: 
documents  for  the  history  of  the  town  of  Leipzig  and  on  the 
three  Leipzig  monasteries  edited  by  him.  He  also  was 
fortunate  in  finding  some  valuable  items  which  had  been 
noted  as  lost. 

His  work  for  the  catalogues  will  be  mentioned  in  a  later 
section.  It  was  a  tribute  to  his  organising  efficiency  that  the 
move  was  accomplished  in  twenty  days  without  the  slightest 
disorder  or  difficulty. 

He  never  attained  the  post  of  Director  except  for  brief 
interim  periods,  but  as  a  librarian  and  a  bibliographical 
scholar  the  Library  owes  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  Library  he  must  be  accorded  "  an 
honoured  place  next  Borner,  Camerarius  and  Feller." 

The  change  from  the  "  Bibliotheca  Paulina"  to  the 
"  Bibliotheca  Albertina  "  was  an  important  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  Library.  Up  to  that  time  the  Library  had 
grown  by  a  process  of  accretion — purchases  as  money  was 
available  and  generous  gifts — rather  than  according  to  any 
defined  policy  as  at  Gottingen.  Now  in  the  new  building, 
where  there  was  space  for  growth,  was  the  time  for  a  complete 
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revision  of  stock  and  a  new  organisation  of  the  Library. 
The  governing  body  chose  for  this  important  task  Oskar  von 
Gebhardt ;  he  had  had  library  experience  in  the  university 
libraries  of  Strasboiirg  and  Halle  and  above  all  at  Gottingen 
(1880-4),  and  at  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin  (1884-93),  where 
he  had  been  Head  of  the  Department  of  Printed  Books. 
In  1893  he  was  called  to  Leipzig  to  fill  KrehTs  post  and 
immediately  started  on  a  carefully  planned  reorganisation 
of  the  whole  Library. 

He  first  reviewed  the  modern  book-stocks  of  the  Library 
in  relation  to  the  needs  of  each  Faculty,  and  then  drew  up 
a  programme  for  the  filling  of  gaps  revealed  by  this  stock- 
taking (the  most  numerous  gaps  were  in  the  periodicals). 
Some  of  these  gaps  were  filled  by  the  exchange  of  duplicates, 
the  rest  could  only  be  done  gradually  as  the  fund  for 
purchases  allowed. 

His  work  for  the  catalogues  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
section  on  catalogues. 

Thirdly  comes  his  work  for  the  profession  as  a  whole ; 
he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  separation  of  the  office  of 
librarian  from  that  of  professor  ;  finally  he  got  his  way  and 
it  became  the  rule  for  all  future  appointments. 

As  well  as  being  a  practical  librarian  he  was  a  scholar  of 
distinction  and  a  friend  of  and  collaborator  with  Adolf 
Harnack.  He  had  studied  palaeography  at  London,  Paris 
and  Moscow,  and  his  special  study  was  the  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  of  the  Bible. 

The  present  Director  is  Dr.  Otto  Glauning. 

The  rate  of  growth  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  about  900 
a  year.  (The  total  number  of  volumes  in  1730  is  given  as 
12,000,  and  in  1857  (by  Edwards)  as  120,000.)  In  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  rate  of  growth  was  about 
7,600,  and  up  to  the  war  it  was  just  over  8,000  a  year.  The 
yearly  growth  is  now  about  20,000  volumes,  excluding 
periodicals,  but  including  the  purchases  of  the  Sachsische 
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Akademieder  Wissenschaften,  theFiirstliche  Jablonowskische 
Gesellschaft,  and  the  Naturforschende  Gesellschaft. 
The  present  figures  for  the  collections  in  the  Library  are  : 
933,000  volumes  printed  works  (including  7,500  in  the 

Reading  Room  and  1,800  periodicals). 
37>5°°  pamphlets. 
2,823  incunabula. 

6,000  manuscripts,  and  in  addition  90,000  letters  and 
autographs  and  1,729  volumes  of  music. 

The  manuscripts  include : 
1,389  Sanscrit. 

800  Islamic,  Jewish  and  Samaritan. 
72  Greek. 

By  the  Press  laws  of  1844  and  1851,  confirmed  in  1870, 
a  copy  of  everything  printed  in  Saxony  had  to  be  sent  to  a 
Government  office  for  the  Library.  But  this  was  repealed 
after  the  war ;  its  loss  is  made  up  to  some  extent  by  gifts 
from  publishers. 

The  Library  is  linked  with  the  German  "  Leihverkehr," 
and  has  a  system  of  exchange  with  the  following  learned 
societies  of  Leipzig  :  the  Sachsische  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  the  Fiirstliche  Jablonowskische  Gesellschaft  and 
the  Naturforschende  Gesellschaft. 

There  is  a  photographic  installation  for  photostat 
reproductions. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  AND  TREASURES 

Since  the  foundation  collections  of  the  Library  were  derived 
-from  monastic  libraries,  the  Library  is  naturally  rich  in 
early  printed  books  and  in  manuscripts  ;  the  present  figures 
for  Incunabula  are  2,823,  an(i  f°r  MSS.  6,000. 

Among  special  collections  of  printed  works  may  be  noted  : 
The  Aldines,  360  volumes  ;  these  came  from  the  library  of 
Petrus  MoseHanus  which  became  part  of  the  library  of 
Kaspar  Borner  and  so  passed  to  the  University  Library. 
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Camerarius  Collection.  This  consisted  of  the  writings  of 
Joachim  Camerarius  (1500-74)  (see  above). 

The  Sleidanus  Collection  (Collectio  commentariorum  Jo. 
Sleidani). 

Salomon  HirzeTs  Goethe  Library,  acquired  in  1877.  It 
was  completed  through  a  later  gift  by  H.  and  L.  Hirzel. 

Richard  Wiilker's  Goethe-Frankfurt  Collection,  acquired 
in  1899. 

Bode's  Faust  Library,  acquired  in  1912. 

Otto  Diirr's  Schiller  Library,  acquired  in  1905,  consisting 
of  451  works  in  653  volumes. 

Wilhelm  Grube's  Chinese  Collection,  acquired  in  1909, 
792  in  European  languages,  484  in  Asiatic  languages. 

Library  of  the  former  Veterinary  Surgeons'  College  in 
Dresden ;  in  1923  it  contained  about  26,000  volumes. 

The  chief  manuscript  collections  of  importance  are  : 

Professor  Johann  Heinrich  Bobbart's  of  Alten-Stettin,  a 
collection  of  about  200  MSS.  which  came  to  the  Library  in 
1716. 

Johann  Christian  Gottsched's  correspondence. 

Constantin  Tischendorf's  collection  of  MSS.  acquired  in 
the  Near  East.  This  great  German  Biblical  scholar  has 
lately  come  into  renewed  and  more  popular  celebrity  owing 
to  his  connection  with  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,*  recently 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. In  1844  Tischendorf ,  "  during  a  visit  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  found  129  leaves  of  it  [the 
Sinai  MS.]  in  a  waste  paper  basket,  about  to  be  consigned  to 
the  furnace.  .  .  .  Forty-three  of  these  leaves  he  obtained  as 
a  gift  and  afterwards  presented  them  to  the  King  of  Saxony. 
...  In  1859,  however,  he  re-visited  the  monastery  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  was  shown  the  whole  volume,  ,so  far  as  it  then 
survived,  that  is,  the  86  leaves  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
bring  away  with  him,  and  261  other  leaves,  making  in  all  347. 

*  For  a  full  account  see  pamphlet  published  by  the  British 
The  Mount  Sinai  Manuscript  of  the  Bible,  1935. 
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These  were  subsequently  presented  by  the  monastery  to  the 
Tsar ;  and  thus  it  has  come  about  that  a  small  portion  of 
the  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  University  Library  at 
Leipzig,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Codex  Friderico- 
Augustanus,  whereas  the  remainder  has  hitherto  been  in 
the  former  Imperial  Library  of  Leningrad,  save  for  one  frag- 
ment, subsequently  discovered,  and  kept  in  the  Library  of 
the  Society  of  Ancient  Literature  in  that  city/' 

Tischendorf  *  also  brought  back  with  him  from  his  first 
visit  to  Sinai  a  collection  of  other  manuscripts,  45  in  all, 
made  up  of  12  Greek,  4  Syrian,  10  Coptic,  6  Arabic,  3  Arab- 
Druse,  5  Georgian,  and  5  Ethiopian. 

The  entailed  (Fideikommiss)  library  of  the  Ref ai  family  of 
Damascus,  1854. 

The  Georg  Kestner  Collection,  f  This  was  a  collection  of 
letters  and  autographs,  about  20,000  items,  including 
literary  and  historical  correspondence,  bequeathed  by 
Kestner  in  1892. 

Ex-libris  Collection  of  about  10,000. 

THE  BUILDINGS 

The  Library,  as  already  mentioned,  was  first  housed  in  the 
building  of  the  Paulinerkloster,  the  Dominican  foundation 
whose  library  was  taken  over  at  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  to  form  the  foundation  collection  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library.  Here  it  stayed  under  the  designation  of 
Bibliotheca  Paulina,  till  in  1835  it  was  removed  to  the 
Augustetun,  but  eleven  years  afterwards  it  returned  to  its 
former  home,  which  was  enlarged  for  its  accommodation. 

Between  1850  and  1873  the  number  of  volumes  had  risen 
from  120  to  250,000,  and  pressure  on  space  soon  became 
acute ;  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  enlarge  any  further  the 

*  For  an  account  of  this  collection  see :  Die  Manuskripte  Tischendor- 
ftana  in  der  Universit&tsbibliothek  zu  Leipzig  .  .  .  (In  Serapeum  8  (1847), 
pp.  49-61,  65-80.) 

t  See :  O.  Gunther.  Die  JKestnersche  Handschriflensammlung  auf  dev 
Universitdtsbibliothek  in  Leipzig.  (In  Zentralblatt  f.  Bibliothekswesen 
v.  9  (1892),  pp.  490-502.) 
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old  btiilding  which  was  becoming  dilapidated.  Finally  it 
was  decided  to  build  a  completely  new  building,  and  a  design 
for  one  was  put  up  to  competition.  The  winning  design  was 
that  of  the  architect,  Arwed  Rossbach,  and  the  site  chosen 
was  in  the  south-west  of  the  town,  away  from  the  new 
university  building,  a  site  in  the  Beethovenstrasse,  near  the 
Law  Courts.  Work  was  begun  in  1888  and  finished  in  1891. 

Externally  it  is  an  imposing  stone  building,  built  in  the 
so-called  Renaissance  style,  with  three  tiers  of  windows  and 
the  facade  ornamented  with  columns  and  a  balustrade ;  it 
occupies  4,837.80  sq.  mm.,  and  the  cost,  including  inside 
fittings  and  lighting,  came  to  2,330,000  marks. 

The  stack  system,  that  is  the  single  steel  structure  running 
from  ground  to  roof  and  divided  up  only  by  between  decks 
or  gratings,  had  just  been  effectively  demonstrated  by  the 
new  iron  book  stacks  erected  at  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  contrast  to  this  system  the  books  at  Leipzig 
were  shelved  in  separate  store  rooms,  three  metres  high ; 
there  were  windows  on  each  side  and  the  shelving  was  so 
placed  that  the  light  fell  full  on  each  row  of  shelving.  The 
store  rooms  as  also  the  side  wings  had  five  floors  each  three 
metres  high,  and  the  book  storage  capacity  was  for  800,000 
volumes  and  if  one  additional  shelf  was  added  to  all  the  cases 
there  was  room  for  one  million  books. 

The  btiilding  is  an  oblong  block  with  the  Reading  Room 
in  the  centre,  consisting  of  a  domed  hall  on  the  first  floor 
lit  from  the  top  and  sides,  with  book  stacks  running  round  it 
and  from  it  on  each  side  (there  is  also  a  block  of  stacks  at 
each  end  of  the  oblong).  Leading  up  to  the  Reading  Room 
is  a  magnificent  marble  stairway  with  paintings  by  Friedrich 
Preller,  illustrating  the  Odyssey  as  a  mural  decoration 
round  the  well  of  the  stairway,  and  obtained  for  the  Library 
in  1907  by  the  King  of  Saxony. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  working  rooms  for  the  staff  and 
halls  for  exhibitions,  collections  of  coins,  etc.  On  the  first 
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floor  are  the  Reading  Room,  475  sq.  mm.  with  seating  for  124 
persons,  the  Seminar  room,  no  sq.  mm.  with  seating  for  20, 
and  the  Periodical  room,  125  sq.  mm.  with  seating  for  42, 
the  Catalogue  room  with  permanent  exhibitions  of  MSS.  and 
Printed  Works,  and  rooms  for  special  collections  such  as 
MSS.,  Incunabula,  etc.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  occupied 
with  book  store  rooms,  as  already  described,  mining  from 
ground  level  to  roof. 

THE  CATALOGUES 

As  already  mentioned,  Kaspar  Borner,  the  founder  of  the 
Library  and  its  first  librarian,  also  drew  up  its  first  catalogue, 
Catalogus  codicum  manuscriptorum  Ubliothecae  Paulinae, 
published  in  1608.  And  the  Library  was  fortunate  in  having 
a  second  printed  catalogue  of  its  manuscripts  published  in 
1686,  a  catalogue  compiled  by  the  reforming  librarian  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Joachim  Feller,  entitled  Catalogus 
codicum  manu  scriptorum  bibliothecae  Paulinae  in  Academia 
Lipsiensi. 

There  were  no  further  printed  catalogues  published  till 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  Oskar  von  Gebhardt,  who 
became  Director  of  the  Library  in  1893,  took  up  among  his 
other  reforms  the  making  of  a  proper  catalogue  of  the 
Library's  important  collection  of  manuscripts.  He  pro- 
cured special  help  for  the  purpose,  and  from  1898  onwards 
complete  sections  of  the  various  collections  were  published 
(see  list  below). 

For  the  printed  books  the.  Library  has  from  the 
seventeenth  century  onwards  adopted  a  detailed  system  of 
subject-classification  for  arrangement  on  the  shelves, 
divisions  which  have  been  followed  in  the  Subject  catalogues. 
These  were  worked  at  intermittently  through  the  eighteenth 
century,  especially  by  C.  G.  Jocher. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  author 
catalogue  was  drawn  up  under  Beck,  who  was  first  librarian 
there  from  1790  to  1832.  F.  A.  Ebert  assisted  "  Kustos  " 
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Wendt  in  this  work  in  1813  for  a  few  months  before  taking 
up  a  post  at  the  Dresden  Library. 

The  great  work  on  the  catalogues  in  the  nineteenth  century 
was  carried  out  by  Gustav  Hartenstein  between  1848  and 
1859.  The  system  includes  a  subject  catalogue,  a  shelf 
catalogue  and  an  alphabetical  author  catalogue,  and  also  an 
alphabetical  author  and  subject  catalogue  of  the  Reference 
Library  (Handbibliothek)  of  the  Reading  Room. 

LIST  OF  CATALOGUES  IN  THE  LIBRARY* 

1.  Catalogues  of  Manuscripts. 

Written. 

MSS.  Catalogue  in  2  vol.  by  F.  A.  Ebert. 
Handwritten  card  catalogue  by  Hermann  Leyser  (assistant 
at  the  Library,  1837-43) . 

Printed. 

Feller,    Joachim.     Catalogus    codicum    manuscriptorum 

bibliothecae  Paulinae,  1686. 
Katalog  der  HSS.,  1898  ££. 

(1)  Die  Sanskrit  HSS.  v.  Th.  Aufrecht.     1901. 

(2)  Die  islamischen,  christlich-orientalischen,  jiidischen 

u.  samaritanischen  HSS.  v.  K.  Vollers.     1906. 

(3)  Die  griechischen  HSS.  v.  V.  Gardthausen.     1898. 

(4)  Die  lateinischen  u.  deutschen  HSS.  Band  I  Die 

theologischen  HSS.  v.  Rudolf  Helssig  i  Lief.  1926. 

(5)  Die  lateinischen  u.  deutschen  HSS.  Band  3.  Die 

juristischen  HSS.  v.  Rudolf  Helssig  i  Lief.     1905. 

2.  Catalogues  of  Printed  Books. 

(1)  Subject  Catalogue  in  218  volumes   ("  Schlagwort " 

catalogue  in  progress) , 

(2)  Shelf  list  in  171  cases. 

*  For  a  complete  list  see  :  Minerva-Handbticlier  .  .  .  Die  Bibliotfaken, 
V,  J.    JDeuteches  Reich,  under  Leipzig, 
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(3)  Alphabetical  author  catalogue  on  cards  in  816  cases. 

Also  a  book  catalogue  in  14  volumes. 

(4)  Two  alphabetical  author  card  catalogues  of  accessions 

since  1922. 

(5)  Alphabetical  and  subject  cards  of  Reading  Room  and 

Catalogue  Room  Reference  Library. 

(6)  Card  Index  of  dissertations  and  "  Schulprogramme." 

(7)  "  Schlagwort "  catalogue  since  1926  in  preparation. 

There  are  also  the  following  special  catalogues  : 

Hirzel,  Salomon.  Neuestes  Verzeichnis  einer  Goethe- 
Bibliothek  (1767-1874).  Leipzig,  1874. 

Hirzel,  Salomon.  Mit  Nachtragen  und  Fortsetzung. 
Hrsg.  von  Ludwig  Hirzel. 

Collection  of  dissertations  of  the  "  Leipziger  Schoppen- 
stuhls  "  with  a  special  catalpgue  and  two  subject  lists. 

Kritisches  Verzeichnis  der  Landkarten  und  vornehmsten 
topograpbischen  Blatter  der  Chur-und  fiirstliche  sach- 
sischen  Lande.  Meissen.  1796. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Library  is  under  the  direction  of  an  "  Oberbibliothek- 
ar,"  who  is  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Ministerium 
fur  Volksbildung  (formerly  "  Konigliches  Cultus-Minis- 
terium  ").  A  Library  Commission  was  set  up  after  the 
move  to  the  new  building  (1891)  to  act  as  an  advisory  body, 
especially  on  the  question  of  book  acquisitions.  It  has  six 
members  drawn  from  the  main  Faculties  and  the  Head 
Librarian  is  invited  to  attend  all  meetings. 

Departments  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  do  not  exist, 
but  there  are  various  special  collections  such  as :  Papyri, 
Orientalia,  Chinese,  Saxonica,  Italian  history,  Dante, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Aldines,  Biography,  Coins,  while  a  collection 
such  as  the  Gehler  medical  library  is  kept  as  a  separate 
entity. 

The  hours  of  opening  were  laid  down  in  1550  as  twa 
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hours,  twice  a  week,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  from  10  to  12 ; 
daily  opening  was  first  instituted  only  in  1833. 

In  the  new  building  (occupied  in  1891)  the  hours  of  opening 
were  Reading  Room,  9  to  i  and  5  to  6  except  Saturday ; 
Lending  Department,  n  to  i  and  3  to  5  except  Saturday. 
To-day  the  hours  of  opening  are  g  to  i  every  weekday  and 
3  to  8  every  day  except  Saturday,  when  it  is  open  3  to  6  ; 
the  Lending  Department  is  open  11.30  to  i  and  3  to  5 
(Saturday,  11.30  to  i). 

The  figures  for  use  are  (1926)  : 

The  number  of  readers  in  the  Reading  Room  on  one 
representative  day,  104. 

Lending  for  home  use,  66,726  volumes  in  the  year. 
Books  taken  out  for  Reading  Room,  and  special  rooms, 

38,575. 

In  1873  (Petzholdt)  the  numbers  of  readers  yearly  was 
about  950  who  used  weekly  800  to  1,000  volumes. 

STAFF 

As  in  all  University  Libraries  the  head  of  the  Library  was, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one  of  the 
professors  with  a  number  of  "  Kustoden,"  or  as  we  should 
say,  assistant  librarians,  whose  numbers  increased  very 
gradually,  to  see  to  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the  Library. 
For  specialist  work  such  as  the  cataloguing  of  manuscripts 
extra  help  was  sometimes  called  in. 

In  1873  Petzhold  gives  the  following  list  of  library  staff 
who  were  directly  under  the  "  Konigl.  Cultusministerium  "  : 

i  Head  librarian. 

1  Librarian. 

3  "  Custoden  "  (of  whom  one  is  the  special  librarian  for  the 
Gehler  library). 

2  Assistants. 

i  Amanuensis. 
Various  attendants. 
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The  present  staff  consist  of  : 

i  Director  -| 

i  Head  librarian  H^/6*Tgrade 

12  Librarians  staff  (Umver- 

Various  "  wissenschaftliche  Hilf skraft "  J      Slty  ttaineclJ  • 
i  Head  inspector 

1  Head  secretary 
12  Library  assistants 

2  Accountants  (Kanzleioberassistenten) 
16  Technical  staff. 

FINANCE 

There  is  very  little  financial  history  of  the  Library  from 
after  the  death  of  its  founder  (1543)  till  a  regular  grant  was 
made  for  the  first  time  to  the  Library  in  1821.  Leipzig  had 
not,  as  have  so  many  other  libraries,  the  advantage  of  being 
under  the  patronage  of  a  royal  or  ducal  house ;  it  was 
entirely  dependent  for  growth  on  gifts,  which,  fortunately, 
were  generously  bestowed. 

It  was  decided  in  1580  by  the  "  Concilium  professorum  " 
that  out  of  the  Rector's  treasury  ("  Rectorfiscus  ")  each 
term  10  gulden  should  be  set  aside  for  the  Library,  but 
after  1673  this  fell  into  disuse.  After  that  it  was  suggested 
that  the  students  should  at  their  matriculation  give  what 
they  liked  to  the  Library  (cp.  Gottingen)  ;  but  the  custom 
was  given  up  in  1711.  After  that  for  more  than  a  century 
there  were  apparently  no  efforts  made  to  provide  any  money 
for  book  purchases,  till  in  1821  the  Library  had  the  sum  of 
400  thalers  given  it  to  spend  on  purchases,  which  in  1833  was 
raised  to  1,500  thalers,  it  being  thus  that  the  Library  in  1835 
was  enabled  to  buy  Beck's  library.  By  1857  th*8  grant  had 
been  raised  to  5,000  thalers  and  by  1873  to  6,000  and  in  1891 
to  39,148  marks ;  in  1902  it  was  50,000  marks,  and  the  year 
before  the  war  it  was  59,000  marks.  In  1925  it  was  reduced 
to  31,500,  to  which  was  added  45,000  marks  library  fees 
("  Bibliotheksgebiihren  ").  The  latest  figures  available  are 
for  1933,  when  the  grant  stood  at  67,200  marks. 


HERZOG  AUGUST  BIBLIOTHEK, 
WOLFENBtlTTEL 

(FORMERLY   HERZOGL.     BRAUNSCHWEIG- 
LUNEBURGISCHE   BIBLIOTHEK) 

(THE   DUCAL  LIBRARY,   WOLFENBUTTEL) 

HISTORY:     THE   COLLECTIONS   AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

THE  sixteenth  century  saw  the  founding  of  many  princely 
and  ducal  libraries  in  Germany,  partly  to  the  glory  of  the 
House,  partly,  with  the  Protestant  Princes,  to  provide  the 
intellectual  means  to  fight  against  the  Catholic  counter- 
Reformation  (of  such  were  Cassel,  founded  by  Count  William 
of  Hessen-Kassel,  and  Konigsberg,  founded  by  Prince 
Albert  of  Prussia).  But  of  them  all  Wolfenbiittel,  from  the 
first,  was  the  most  famous,  both  for  its  size  and  contents, 
and  is  among  the  few  libraries  of  the  Continent  that  has 
maintained  both  its  contents  intact  and  its  original  con- 
nection with  the  princely  House  that  founded  it. 

The  founder  of  the  Library  was  Julius,  third  son  of  Henry, 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg. 

In  1568  he  succeeded  on  his  father's  death  (his  two  elder 
brothers  having  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Sievershausen, 
in  1553),  and  went  to  reside  at  Wolfenbuttel,  taking  with 
him  his  Library,  which  he  placed  in  the  old  chancery  in  the 
former  "  Miihlentor  "  west  of  the  castle. 

The  interest  he  took  in  his  Library  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  State  cares  and  duties  he  found  time  not  only 
to  buy  books  but  to  Consider  their  care  and  arrangement,  to 
which  end  he  appointed  a  librarian  and  issued  a  "  Librerey 
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Ordnung,"  the  rough  draft  of  which  was  dated,  December 
20, 1571,  and  a  lengthened  form  April  5,  1572. 

He  augmented  his  Library  from  two  sources,  purchase  of 
books  and  the  levying  of  large  contributions  from  the 
libraries  of  the  monastic  communities  within  his  Duchy. 
As  a  zealous  follower  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  his  pur- 
chases were  largely  theological ;  thus  between  1577  and 
1580  he  bought  a  large  number  of  Luther's  works  from  the 
widow  of  Luther's  publisher,  Joh.  Aurifaber,  and  32  volumes 
of  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Reformation.  From  the 
monastic  communities  came  the  foundation  stocks  of  the 
wonderful  collection  of  manuscripts  that  is  the  pride  of  the 
Library, 

Duke  Julius's  son,  Heinrich  Julius  (1589-1613),  followed 
in  his  father's  footsteps,  though  law  rather  than  theology 
was  his  chief  interest.  The  chief  purchase  made  by  him  was 
that  of  the  Flacian  collection.  Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus 
played  an  important  part  in  the  theological  strife  of  the 
sixteenth  century  as  the  leader  of  the  Lutheran  party ;  he 
finally  retired  to  Magdeburg  to  write,  and  to  aid  him  in  his 
task  gathered  together  a  very  rich  library  both  of  manu- 
scripts and  printed  books  dealing  with  theology,  church 
history  and  church  law.  It  was  reckoned  at  the  time  to  be 
the  most  important  collection  of  books  that  had  ever  come 
into  the  possession  of  a  private  person.  It  included  a  Greek 
uncial  manuscript,  dating  from  the  sixth  century,  examples 
of  the  Irish  minuscules  of  the  eighth  century  and  two 
Capitularies  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great.  The  whole 
library  was  bought  for  1,096  thalers. 

At  the  death  of  Heinrich  Julius  the  collection,  according 
to  a  list  (the  first)  drawn  up  about  this  time,  numbered 
4,300  volumes,  of  which  the  legal  section,  numbering  967 
works,  was  the  largest. 

Then  Friedrich  Ulrich,  son  and  successor  of  Heinrich 
Julius,  decided  to  give  his  library  to  the  University  of 
Helmstedt,  which  had  been  founded  by  Duke  Julius  but  had 
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not  had  any  books  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  founder, 
who  was  unwilling  to  divert  a  single  book  from1  his  own 
library.  In  1617  the  books  were  checked  against  the 
newly  drawn  up  inventory,*  and  despatched  to  the 
"Juleum  University." 

This  ends  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  Library, 
but  this*  first  library,  though  separated  for  nearly  two 
centuries  from  its  original  home,  was  ultimately  restored  and 
incorporated  with  the  "  Bibliotheca  Augusta/'  whose 
foundation  and  rapid  growth  occupies  the  second  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Wolf enbiittel  Library. 

Duke  Friedrich  Ulrich  died  without  heirs  in  1634  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  member  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  family, 
Duke  Augustus.  Up  to  this  time  Augustus  had  led  a  retired 
life  ;  he  had  collected  a  very  fine  library  at  Castle  Hitzacker, 
on  which  he  had  spent  15,000  to  16,000  thalers,  and  had 
retired  there  to  follow  his  scholarly  pursuits.  His  inheritance 
came  to  him  at  a  troubled  time,  when  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
was  still  raging,  and  he  was  not  able  to  establish  himself  at 
Wolfenbiittd  till  1640.  In  1644  all  that  remained  of  his 
library  (it  was  plundered  by  the  Swedes  in  1636)  was  moved 
to  Wolfenbiittel,  and  housed  in  the  former  armoury  of  the 
castle  over  the  stables* 

Duke  Augustus  was  the  second  and  greatest  founder  of  the 
Library.  He  not  only  bought  books  and  manuscripts 
lavishly,  but  was  his  own  librarian,  and  he  brought  to  the 
organisation  of  the  Library  the  same  care  and  efficiency  that 
he  lavished  on  restoring  his  country  to  her  former  prosperity. 
A  good  administrator  and  frugal  in  his  tastes,  except  where 
books  were  concerned,  he  was  able  to  devote  considerable 
sums  for  that  period  to  book  purchases,  which  outside 
Germany  were  made  in  Paris,  Copenhagen  and  especially  in 
Holland.  The  extent  of  his  purchases  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  figures : 

*  This  was  drawn  up  by  Liborius  Otho,  a  librarian  appointed  in  1612. 
One  of  his  first  acts  had  been  to  send  in  a  memorial  respecting  his  pay  and 
perquisites. 
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1649  60,000  Printed  works  in  16,949  vols.  and    764  MSS. 

1653  71,547        »  >,  22,742     „       „    1,263     » 

1660  115,504        »  »  27,666     „       „    1,720     „ 

1661  116,351        „  „  28,415     „       „    2,003     » 

The  most  important  collection  of  MSS.  that  he  bought  was 
from  the  Mazarine  Library,  numbering  401,  for  which  he 
paid  20,000  thalers.  They  were  bound  in  magnificent  red 
Cordova  bindings  with  rich  gold  stamping,  and  consisted 
mainly  of  historical  documents  and  records,  important  as 
sources  for  the  history  of  France  ;  these  were  naturally  the 
first  books  to  be  seized  and  sent  to  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Paris  when  Napoleon  was  levying  contributions  on  the 
libraries  and  museums  of  Europe  (see  below). 

Another  collection,  small  in  number  but  of  rare  individual 
worth,  were  13  MSS.  from  the  splendid  library  of  Matthias 
Corvinus,  after  it  had  been  plundered  and  dispersed  by  the 
Turks  in  1526  ;  the  MSS.  were  Renaissance  work  done  in 
Florence  with  beautiful  miniatures,  and  among  them  the 
Prayer  Book  of  King  Matthias. 

Most  of  the  present  collection  of  incunabula  dates  from 
Duke  Augustus'  time,  as  also  a  good  collection  of  Elzevirs 
and  Aldines. 

Among  special  individual  treasures  which  the  Duke 
acquired  may  be  mentioned  the  Codex  Arcerianus,  from  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century,  dealing  with  the  measuring  and 
boundaries  of  lands  under  the  agrarian  system  of  Rome  ;  the 
"  Baierische  Missale,"  the  richest  of  all  the  Wolfenbiittel 
missals,  executed  in  1519-20  and  illustrated  after  Diirer 
(two  portraits  in  it,  those  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I  and 
Duke  Albert  IV  of  Bavaria,  are  attributed  to  Diirer  himself)  ; 
"  Annales  Guelferbytani/'  written  813-16  from  Pertz  ;  and 
a  lexicon  of  Tyronian  notes  also  dating  from  the  ninth 
century  ;  an  Acquitanian  "  Lehrensregister  "  of  the  English 
King  Edward  I,  part  of  the  Archives  of  Bordeaux  (all 
that  remain,  since  the  rest  were  destroyed  in  the  French 
Revolution)  ;  numerous  MSS.  illustrated  by  German 
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artists.,  providing  material  for  the  study  of  German 
miniature  painting. 

The  Duke  was,  as  already  mentioned,  his  own  librarian, 
which  meant  not  simply  that  he  directed  an  official  to  do  the 
work,  but  that  he  himself  corresponded  over  purchases, 
looked  through  auction  catalogues,  arranged  the  books  and 
wrote  the  first  catalogue  in  four  large  folio  volumes. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  Wolfenbiittel  became  the 
richest  library  in  Europe ;  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  at 
this  time  had  6,088  MSS.  but  only  10,658  Printed  Works. 
Had  Duke  Augustus'  successors  pursued  the  task  with  his 
zeal  the  Library  would  have  continued  to  rank  with  those  of 
Paris,  Vienna  and  Oxford,  but  in  spite  of  the  careful 
directions  the  great  Duke  left  behind  in  his  will  (not  to  sell 
books  from  it,  to  have  a  qualified  learned  man  to  look  after 
it,  every  year  to  buy  a  goodly  number  of  learned  books), 
little  was  done  to  carry  on  his  policy  in  the  thirty  years  after 
his  death  (1666),  and  not  till  1708  was  a  regular  yearly  sum 
apportioned  for  book  purchases.  One  great  service  was, 
however,  done  to  the  Library  by  Augustus'  son,  Anton 
Ulrich,  and  that  was  the  erection  of  a  special  building  to 
house  the  books,  built  1706-10,  which  will  be  described  in 
another  section.  Further,  librarians  were  regularly  ap- 
pointed from  1666  onwards.  The  first  was  David  Hanisius 
(1666-82).  Of  the  next  librarian,  Michael  Ritthaler  (1682-5), 
the  Library  has  no  record  except  a  few  hand-written  lists 
and  his  book  of  genealogies,  but  Kaspar  Adam  Stenger 
(1685-90)  did  something  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  book 
purchases  by  persuading  his  master  to  buy  the  costly 
manuscript  collection  of  the  Weissenberg  monastery,* 
though  before  it  arrived  at  the  Library  he  died. 

In  1690  Gottfried  Leibniz  was  appointed  as  Librarian, 
the  first  of  the  appointments  of  famous  men  which  were  to 
shed  much  additional  lustre  on  Wolfenbiittel.  Leibniz  did 

*  Destroyed  by  the  French  in  the  war  of  1672-9.  Duke  paid  1,000 
thalers  for  104  MSS. 
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not  give  up  his  post  at  Hanover,  but  spent  part  of  the  year 
at  each  place,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  his  energy  that  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  of  having  two  posts  so  wide  apart  (in  view 
of  the  slowness  of  eighteenth  century  travelling)  the  period 
of  his  administration  was  the  most  flourishing  the  library  had 
for  the  next  century. 

The  most  famous  collection  that  Leibniz  acquired  for  the 
Library  was  that  of  the  MSS.  of  Marquadus  Gudius,  the 
Danish  "  Staatsrathe,"  purchased  in  1710  for  2,240  thalers. 
The  collection  comprised  467  volumes,  of  which  113  were 
Greek  MSS.,  and  was  especially  rich  in  MSS.  of  classical 
writers  ;  the  MSS.  dated  mostly  from  the  eleventh  century. 

Leibniz'  work  on  the  catalogues  will  be  mentioned  in  a 
later  section.  He  stayed  as  Head  Librarian  till  his  death  in 
1716 ;  owing  to  his  constant  absences  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  permanent  librarian,  and  to  this  office  Lorens  Hertel 
was  appointed  in  1691 ;  in  1704  he  was  given  the  title  of 
Librarian  and  at  Leibniz*  death  in  1716  he  became  Chief 
Librarian. 

Hertel's  chief  work  was  the  arrangement  of  the  new 
building,  into  which  the  Library  finally  moved  in  1723 ; 
while  Leibniz  and  his  predecessors  had  kept  close  to  the  old 
Duke's  arrangement,  in  which  the  books  were  arranged  .by 
size  under  20  different  classes,  Hertel  decided  to  leave  the  old 
Library  as  it  was  and  arrange  the  new  books  separately, 
though  he  used  the  same  classes  with  a  few  modifications. 
He  was  not  able  to  buy  very  largely,  as  the  grant  was  kept 
at  the  same  miserable  figure  of  200  thalers  granted  in  1708. 

In  1735  Duke  Charles  came  to  the  throne,  and  under  him 
began  an  era  of  book  acquisition  which  added  very  largely 
to  the  Library's  stocks.  In  1752  he  transferred  the  library 
of  Duke  Ludwig  Rudolf  from  his  castle  at  Blankenburg  to 
the  Wolf enbiittd  Library,  consisting  of  10,565  printed  books 
and  328  volumes  of  valuable  MSS.,  including  some  Oriental 
ones.  Further  libraries  of  the  Ducal  House  that  he  acquired 
were  that  of  Prince  Friedrich  Franz  of  1,559  volumes ;  of 
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the  Duchess  Antoinette  Amalie  of  1,341  volumes ;  that  of 
Duke  Ludwig  Ernst,  formerly  Regent  of  Holland,  of  2,345 
volumes ;  and  the  famous  collection  of  Bibles  (which  also 
included  the  Bible  collection  of  J.  G.  Palm  of  Hamburg) 
belonging  to  the  Duchess  Elizabeth  Sophie  Marie,  widow  of 
Duke  August  Wilhehn,  collected  in  the  ducal  castle  of 
Brunswick.  Among  his  numerous  purchases  may  be 
mentioned  Professor  G.  L.  Baudiss'  collection  of  10,000 
volumes  of  History  and  State  Law,  bought  for  1,500  thalers 
in  1756,  and  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons. 

On  the  death  of  Hertel  (1737)  Charles  appointed  as 
librarian  Jakob  Burckhard  (1738-52),  who  is  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  Library  for  two  things,  first  because  he  intro- 
duced order  into  the  archives  and  papers  of  the  Library, 
and  secondly  because  he  wrote  the  first  history  of  the  Library 
(Historia  Bibliothecae  Augustae  quae  Wolfenbutteli  est,  3  vok., 
1744-6). 

Before  Burckhard's  death  the  direction  of  the  Library 
was  entrusted  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Georg  von  Praun,  who 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  library  of  Duke  Ludwig  Rudolf 
(which  came  to  Wolfenbiittel  in  1752)  and  had  compiled  a 
catalogue  of  it  in  1730,  and  as  working  librarian  Christian 
Johann  Brandon  Hugo  was  appointed. 

While,  however,  the  Library  was  enjoying  a  golden  age 
under  Charles  I  and  von  Praun,  Brunswick  became  involved 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  ;  in  1758  fighting 
took  place  near  Wolfenbiittel,  and  in  1761  the  town  was 
bombarded  by  the  French  and  finally  occupied.  A  wooden 
building  such  as  the  Library  ran  the  greatest  danger  from 
fire,  but  mercifully  it  escaped  damage  and  the  French  left  it 
untouched. 

Between  1770  and  1781  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing 
occupied  the  post  of  Librarian  at  the  Library.  Lessing's 
great  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Library  is  what  in  modern 
terms  would  be  called  his  publicity  work  for  it,  for  in  the 
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first  flush  of  his  enthusiasm  over  the  heaped  up  treasures  of 
literature  that  he  found  here  he  made  several  discoveries 
of  manuscripts  not  before  known ;  and  between  1773  and 
1781  he  published  6  vols.  of  Zur  Geschichte  und  Litterateur. 
Aus  den  Schdtzen  der  Herzoglichen  Bibliothek  zw  Wolfenbuttel. 
But  his  first  zeal  soon  cooled ;  he  planned  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Library  and  a  system  of  exchange  of  duplicates, 
but  as  he  had  no  adequate  staff  for  dealing  with  such  schemes, 
and  as,  moreover,  he  lacked  the  essential  qualities  of  a  work- 
ing librarian,  the  love  of  order  and  the  patience  to  carry  out 
details,  none  of  his  schemes  came  to  anything.  He  seems 
to  have  entered  nothing  in  the  catalogue,  and,  apart  from 
invoices  and  receipts,  there  is  no  trace  of  ids  handwriting  in 
the  Library.  The  state  of  the  Library  when  he  left  is 
recorded  by  his  able  successor,  Ernst  Theodor  Langer,  in  a 
letter  soon  after  his  arrival.  "  I  cannot  recall  without  a  kind 
of  holy  horror  ('  heilige  Horror ')  the  labyrinth  through 
which  I  had  to  make  my  way  on  my  arrival,  and  that  quite 
alone." 

-  Langer  is  described  by  the  historian  of  the  Library  as 
"  a  born  librarian  "  ;  a  scholar  of  some  importance  and  a 
man  of  solid  culture,  he  gave  almost  forty  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  Library.  His  first  work  was  to  create  order 
out  of  the  general  confusion,  after  which  he  concentrated  on 
the  catalogues  (a  part  of  his  work  which  will  be  dealt  with 
later).  He  had  one  great  period  of  trial,  that  of  the  French 
occupation.  For  a  time  the  Library  was  closed,  and  in  view 
of  its  character  there  can  be  little  surprise  that  it "  was  found 
worthy  to  augment  the  Imperial  collection  at  Paris."  A 
choice  selection  was  made  from  the  Augustan,  the  Gudian, 
the  Weissenberger  and  the  Mazarine  collections,  as  well  as 
certain  rare  printed  works.  Worse  was  to  come,  for  in  1813 
the  King  of  Westphalia  arrived  with  a  plan  for  dividing  up 
the  Library  among  the  different  universities  of  Germany, 
but  before  this  plan  could  be  put  into  execution  came  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  and  finally,  in  1815,  the  return  of  all  the 
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treasures  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Mazarine  MSS. 
and  a  few  others  that  had  been  lost.  And,  as  some  compensa- 
tion to  Langer  for  all  his  trials,  not  only  were  the  treasures 
returned  from  Paris  but  the  old  Julian  Library  which  had 
been  sent  to  Hehnstedt  university  in  1614  and  had  experi- 
enced various  moves  since  the  dissolution  of  the  University 
in  1809  was  finally  sent  back  to  its  original  home. 

Three  years  after  this  Langer  died  (in  1820)  in  his  77th 
year. 

After  a  three  years  interval  Friedrich  Adolf  Ebert  was 
appointed  as  librarian  (1823-5)*  (It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  was  appointed  under  patent  of  George  IV  of  England, 
who  was  guardian  to  the  two  sons  of  the  Duke,  who  had  fallen 
at  Quatre  Bras.)  Ebert  came  to  the  Library  with  a  reputa- 
tion both  for  library  technique  and  bibliographical  know- 
ledge, but  his  work  there  (which  was  only  for  two  years) 
aroused  much  hostile  criticism,  and  it  was  certainly  not  a 
happy  period  in  his  own  life,  for  he  missed  Dresden  and 
found  his  scholarship  and  intellectual  interests  little  appreci- 
ated at  Wolf  enbiittel,  and  the  Library  treasures  even  less  so. 
Ebert's  plan,  which  was  begun  before  he  had  considered 
carefully  whether  he  had  enough  help  to  carry  it  out  without 
throwing  the  Library  into  confusion  for  years,  was  to 
amalgamate  the  whole  Library  under  one  systematic 
arrangement.*  A  further  obstacle  to  exact  systematic 
arrangement  in  this  Library  was  the  large  number  of  tract- 
volumes  ("  Mischbande  ").  Fortunately,  the  historian  of 
the  Library  remarks,  the  work  stopped  after  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  had  been  rearranged,  for  after  two  years 
.Ebert  went  back  to  Dresden. 

After  several  temporary  appointments  Karl  Philipp 
Schonemann  was  appointed  in  1830.  He  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  by  the  publication  of  a  history 
of  the  early  Julian  Library,  the  fruit  of  his  leisure  hours' 
study  in  the  Library, 

*  For  Herteljs  rearrangement,  see  p.  227. 
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Several  improvements  in  the  working  conditions  of  the 
staff  are  due  to  him,  such  as  the  setting  up  of  a  warm  work- 
room, which  Leibniz  had  asked  for  in  vain.  Further,  he 
managed  to  get  an  increased  grant  for  the  Library  and  also 
raised  money  by  the  sale  of  duplicates,  and  he  managed  to 
procure  for  the  Library  the  remaining  part  of  the  Helmstedt 
Library,  consisting  of  some  1,700  rare  printed  books.  He  is 
also  to  be  remembered  as  the  historian  of  the  Library. 

Schonemann  was  succeeded  by  Ludwig  Konrad  Bethmann, 
who  was  Director  from  1854-67.  His  chief  work  was  the 
complete  rearrangement  of  the  Library  according  to  a  well- 
thought-out  plan  ;  what  had  already  been  started  by  Ebert 
and  again  attempted  by  Schonemann  and  again  left,  he 
finally  finished.  Bethmann  decided  to  leave  the  "  Misch- 
bande  "  of  the  old  Augustan  Library  together,  but  to  put 
all  the  other  books  from  this  library  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
Library  and  arrange  the  whole  according  to  a  new  plan. 
The  books  were  placed  alphabetically  by  authors  under 
sections,  except  that  history  was  arranged  chronologically 
under  countries. 

Bethmann  also  managed  to  get  the  grant  raised,  so  that 
whereas  in  1853  the  yearly  purchase  of  books  was  not  above 
400,  by  1861  there  were  more  than  1,700  bought. 

Otto  von  Heinemann,  the  historian  of  the  Library,  was 
Director  from  1869-1904  ;  during  that  time  the  new  building 
was  erected  (1881-6),  the  catalogue  work  was  taken  in  hand 
(both  these  will  be  dealt  with  in  another  section)  and  book 
purchases  were  increased. 

The  Library  remained  closed  during  the  five  years  from 
1881-5,  the  years  of  the  building,  and  finally  in  1887  the 
books  and  manuscripts  were  transferred  to  the  new  building. 

In  the  six  years  after  its  move  the  Library  acquired 
30,000  volumes. 

Heinemann  died  in  1904  and  was  succeeded  by  Gustav 
Milchsack,  who  came  to  the  Library  as  "  Secretary  "  in  1878, 
was  made  librarian  in  1884  and  director  in  1909.  He 
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collaborated  with  Heinemann  in  the  work  of  cataloguing 
the  manuscripts. 

The  Library  has  been  brought  up  to  date  with  German 
biography,  history  and  literature  and  the  study  of  languages 
and  general  bibliography. 

Since  Milchsack,  who  died  in  1919,  the  Directors  have  been 
Otto  Lerche  (1921-3),  Heinrich  Schneider  (1923-6),  P. 
Zimmerman  (1926),  and  since  1927,  Wilhelm  Herse. 

The  Library  is  linked  with  the  German  "  Leihverkehr  " 
and  there  is  a  photographic  installation.  A  copy  of  every 
book  printed  in  Brunswick  has  to  be  sent  to  the  Library. 

The  present  figures  for  the  collections  in  the  Library  are  : 

400,000  Printed  volumes  ;  8,000  MSS. ;  4,000  Incunabula; 
400  Periodicals. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

All  the  specially  valuable  collections  of  MSS.  have  already 
been  mentioned,  but  it  may  be  useful -to  give  a  list  of  the 
most  special  of  these  collections  under  the  names  by  which 
they  are  classed  in  the  Library  : 

(1)  The  Helmstedt  MSS.,  from  the  old  Julian  Library, 
removed  to  Helmstedt  and  then  returned  to  the  Library  1817. 

(2)  The  Augustan  MSS,,  about  2,000  in  number,  collected 
by  the  great  Duke  Augustus  from  various  sources  and 
including  the  famous  Mazarine  MSS. 

(3)  The  Weissenberg  MSS.  from  the  Weissenberg  monas- 
tery, acquired  in  1689  as  related. 

(4)  Codices  Gudiani,  468  volumes,  including  114  Greek, 
collected  by  Marquadus  Gudius,  and  bought  in  1710. 

(5)  The  Blankenburg  MSS.,  collected  from  the  libraries  of 
various  members  of  the  Ducal  House,  including  that  of  Duke 
Ludwig  Rudolf  (see  above). 

(6)  "  Extravagantes/'  about  1,500  in  number,  collected 
from   small   groups   and  single  purchases   made   by   the 
Librarian  Langer. 

(7)  MSS.  Nova,  acquisitions  since  1920. 
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Among  other  special  collections  may  be  mentioned  : 

A  full  collection  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  State 
of  Brunswick. 

An  extensive  collection  of  old  music  and  literature  on 
music. 

Also  the  Lessing  collection,  Autographs,  Ex-libris, 
numerous  portraits,  prints. 

THE  BUILDINGS 

When  Duke  Julius  brought  his  library  to  Wolfenbiittel 
on  succeeding  to  his  father  in  1568,  he  put  it  in  the  old 
Chancery  ("  Kanzlei  ")  in  the  former  "  Miihlentor  "  west  of 
the  castle.  This  Library  was  transferred  to  the  "  Juleum  " 
University  at  Helmstedt  in  1618  by  Duke  Julius'  grandson 
and  housed  there  in  a  very  fine  building  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1612. 

Duke  Augustus,  founder  of  the  second  Library,  did  not 
build  a  special  home  for  it,  but  followed  the  usual  custom  of 
the  period,  which  was  to  utilise  any  building  which  had  space 
available  (hence  the  number  of  libraries  in  former  stables) , 
and  housed  it  in  the  former  armoury  of  the  castle  over  the 
stables.  Externally  it  had  a  solid  fortress-like  appearance, 
though  the  front  was  broken  by  two  bays  and  the  projecting 
well  of  the  staircase  ;  the  chief  practical  objection  to  it  was 
the  very  small  windows,  which  allowed  little  light  to  pene- 
trate. Inside  there  were  two  large  oblong  halls  each  138  feet 
by  36  feet,  in  which  the  walls  were  lined  with  book  cases 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  with  tables  for  work  and  a  few  low 
book-cupboards  in  the  centre  space.  Prominent  were  a 
pair  of  globes  after  Tycho  Brahe,  which  are  still  in  the 
Library,  and  over  the  entrance  to  the  halls  hung  a  richly 
carved  board  and  inscribed  on  it  in  Latin  maxims  com- 
posed by  the  Duke  concerning  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
users  and  visitors  of  the  Library.* 

*  Inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  is  the  warning  to  take  nothing  from,  nor 
displace  anything  in  the  Library,  nor  disturb  students  working  there. 
These  tablets  were  transferred  to  the  new  building. 
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Duke  Anton  Ulrich  was  moved  to  build  first  by  the  lack  of 
room  in  the  old  building,  and  secondly  because  of  his  love 
of  erecting  fine  buildings ;  the  work  was  entrusted  to  the 
official  architect  ("Landbaumeister"),  Hermann  Korb.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  buildings,  if  not  the  first,  erected  in 
Germany  especially  for  a  Library.  The  model  for  the 
building  was  taken  from  the  famous  Villa  Rotonda  of  Palladio, 
near  Vicenza.  It  impressed  contemporary  visitors,  and  still 
does  modern  critics  of  library  building,  as  a  building  note- 
worthy not  only  for  its  beauty  and  suitability  but  as  some- 
thing original  in  libraries.  In  contrast  to  a  series  of  halls  or 
rooms  in  the  prevailing  Italian  fashion,  the  architect  for 
Wolfenbiittd  designed  as  the  centre  of  the  building  an  oval 
hall  with  a  gallery  running  round  it  which  gave  easy  access 
to  the  books  shelved  round  the  walls,  while  the  eight  corner 
rooms,  being  the  corner  spaces  left  by  the  oval,  divided  into 
two  floors,  were  used  for  special  sections  of  the  library,  the 
catalogue  room,  etc. 

The  outside  was  not  grand  or  imposing  by  Italian  stand- 
ards, as  it  was  a  half  timbered  building,  and  the  handsome 
golden  globe  which  crowned  the  cupola  had  to  be  removed 
a  few  years  after  erection  as  it  proved  too  heavy  for  the 
building.  Uffenbach,  who  visited  Wolfenbiittel  when  the 
Library  was  almost  finished,  admired  it,  but  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  fire  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

During  the  building  the  books  were  moved  temporarily  to 
a  room  over  the  Museum.  The  building  was  practically 
finished  by  1710,  but  it  was  not  till  1723  that  transference 
was  effected. 

It  was  in  this  building  that  Lessing  worked  ;  his  lodging 
was  first  provided  in  the  castle,  but  after  his  marriage  a 
pleasant  house  almost  adjoining  the  library  was  given  him 
as  a  residence. 

The  large  increase  in  books  during  Langer's  administra- 
tion and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  had  brought  the 
number  of  books  in  the  middle  of  the  century  to  200,000 
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and  by  1873  to  over  250,000,  made  increased  accommodation 
a  necessity,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  pull  down  the  old 
building  and  put  up  a  completely  new  one.  Plans  were 
drawn  up  by  Karl  Muller  and  Gustav  Bohnsack,  the  building 
was  begun  in  1882  and  finished  in  1886,  at  a  cost  of  730,000 
marks. 

The  building  is  an  oblong  block  53.50  m.  long  by  38.68 
m.  at  its  broadest  part,  built  in  the  so-called  Italian 
Renaissance  style,  the  lower  part  of  "  Dolomite  "  and  the 
upper  of  yellow  sandstone,  and  consists  of  a  central  block 
with  the  main  entrance,  and  two  equal  wings,  the  whole 
pierced  with  large  windows,  the  first  floor  ones  being 
ornamented  with  pillars  in  red  sandstone.  Over  the  cornice 
of  the  central  block  is  put  up  in  gold  letters,  "  Bibliotheca 
Augusta  "  and  on  tablets  on  either  side :  "  Condita  a  D. 
Augusto  Domus  Brunswico-Luneburgensis  Lineae  Senioris 
Satore,"  and  on  the  other  side  :  "  Aedificata  a.  D.  Guillielmo 
Domus  Brunswico-Luneburgensis  Lineae  Senioris  Ultimo/' 

In  the  interior  arrangement  the  plan  of  the  old  building 
had  been  kept  in  mind  ("  in  pietatvollen  Sinne  ") ;  that  is, 
the  centre  of  the  central  block  is  occupied  by  a  large  hall 
running  the  whole  height  of  the  building ;  this  has  a  domed 
ceiling  supported  by  four  pairs  of  marble  pillars,  and  half 
way  up  a  gilded  gallery  which  is  reached  by  a  fine  stairway. 
The  centre  portion, of  the  wings  running  from  the  central  hall 
are  occupied  with  book-stacks,  but  for  greater  security 
against  fire  each  story  is  separated  from  the  other  by  a  fire- 
proof metal  flooring.  On  entering  the  Library  one  comes 
first  on  the  memorial  to  Lessing  by  Doll,  which  is  placed  in 
the  entrance  hall;  on  the  left  of  this  are  two  rooms,  one 
where  the  books  are  lent  out  and  the  other  the  room  of  the 
Head  Librarian  ;  on  the  right  are  the  reading  room  and  the 
periodical  room.  On  the  other  side  of  the  building  on  each 
side  of  the  stairway  are  on  the  left  the  MSS.  room  and  on  the 
right  the  room  for  the  noted  collection  of  Bibles,  while  the 
other  was  at  first  left  free  for  later  use.  On  the  first  floor 
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are  two  rooms  with  furniture  of  the  Empire  period  in  which 
are  kept  special  treasures  or  collections. 

The  present  Reading  Room  has  16  seats,  and  the  Reference 
Library  2,000  volumes. 

THE  CATALOGUES 

The  first  catalogue  was  produced  by  Liborius  Otho  about 
1615,  just  before  the  Library  was  transferred  to  Helmstedt. 
It  still  survives. 

Duke  Augustus  himself  wrote  the  first  catalogue  of  his 
library ;  it  consisted  of  four  large  folio  volumes. 

After  Duke  Augustus'  death  no  more  important  work  was 
done  on  the  catalogues  till  the  time  of  Leibniz  (1690-1716). 
He  planned  the  making  of  an  alphabetical  catalogue,  and 
under  his  direction  Secretary  Sieverds  began  on  the  com- 
pilation of  an  author  and  subject  catalogue,  and  the  work 
was  finally  completed  by  students  by  1699. 

Further  work  was  done  on  the  author  catalogue  under 
the  librarian,  Jakob  Burckhard,  by  Georg  Lauterbach, 
"  Secretary." 

The  first  serious  attempt  at  cataloguing  the  rich  manu- 
script collections  was  taken  in  hand  by  Langer  (1781-1820). 
All  he  was  able  to  do  was  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  MSS.  that 
had  come  into  the  Library  since  the  death  of  Duke  Augustus, 
excluding  the  Weissenberg,  Gudiani  and  Blankenburg 
collections.  This  group,  known  as  the  "  Extravagantes," 
filled  three  folio  volumes.  In  addition  he  completed  the 
catalogue  of  the  old  Augustan  MSS. 

Ebert,  as  already  remarked,  spent  only  two  years  at 
Wolf enbiittel,  but  during  that  time  he  produced  a  list  of  the 
MSS.  of  classical  authors,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
MSS. 

After  the  move  into  the  new  building  in  1887  the  catalo- 
gues were  taken  in  hand  as  the  most  urgent  work,  four  young 
graduates  were  employed  as  extra  helpers  and  6,000  marks 
devoted  to  the  work.  The  chief  librarian,  Heinemann,  after 
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studying  the  systems  in  vogue  in  other  libraries,  decided  on 
the  method  of  printed  slips,  by  which  each  title  was  repro- 
duced as  many  times  as  was  needed  for  author,  subject, 
shelf,  etc.,  catalogues ;  and  in  1893  was  published  his 
Instruktion  fur  die  Bearbeitung  des  alphdbetischen  Zettel- 
katalogs  in  d&y  Herzoglichen  Bibliothek  zu  WolfenbutteL 

Associated  with  Heinemann  on  the  production  of  the 
printed  MSS.  catalogues  was  Milchsack  (see  list  below). 

The  printed  catalogues  of  the  Library  are  as  follows  : 

F.  A.  Ebert.  Catalogus  Codicum  manuscriptorum 
orientalium.  1831.  (Appendix  to  H.  L.  Fleischer.  Cata- 
logus Codicum  manuscriptorum  orientalium  Bibliothecae 
Regiae  Dredensis.) 

K.  P.  C.  Schonemann.  Bibliotheca  Augusta  h.e.  Notitiae 
et  excerpta  codicum  manuscriptorum  I,  I.  1830. 

Die  Ex-libris  Sammlung.  Einhundertundsechzig  ausge- 
wahlte  Biicherzeichen  des  XV  bis  XIX  Jahrhunderts.  Mit 
einer  Einleitung  von  O.  von  Heinemann.  1895. 

Die  HSS.  Beschreiben  von  .  .  .  O.  von  Heinemann. 
1884-1913. 

Abt.  i.  Die  Helmstedter  HSS. 

Abt.  2.  Die  Augusteischen  HSS. 

Abt.  3.  Die  Weissenburger  HSS. 

Abt.  4.  Die  Gudischen  HSS.  (von  G.  Milchsack  und  F. 
Kohler). 

Abt.  8.  Die  HSS.  nebst  die  alteren   Druckwerken  der 
Musik  Abteilung. 

(In  preparation)  Beschreibungen  der  Blankenburger, 
Extravaganten  und  Nova  HSS. 

Systematisches  Verzeichnis  der  Lessingsliteratur.     1889. 

Alphabetisches  Verzeichnis  der  franzosischen  Literatun 
1894. 

Other  catalogues  available  in  the  Library  are : 
Alphabetical  book  catalogue  for  old  stocks. 
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Alphabetical  card  catalogue  for  the  whole  collection  kept 
up  to  date. 
Alphabetical  subject  catalogue  ("  ScKLagwortkatalog"). 

ADMINISTRATION 

As  is  obvious  from  its  history  the  Library  has  always  been 
directly  under  the  Duke,  though  since  Leibniz'  time  the 
support  of  the  Library  has  been  regarded  as  the  duty  of  the 
State  and  not  only  that  of  the  Duke.  In  1925  was  founded 
the  Institution  of  Museums  and  Libraries,  of  which  the 
Library  is  a  part,  but  as  the  Council  of  the  Institution  has 
not  yet  been  formed  the  State  Ministry  ("  Staatsminis- 
terium")  by  agreement  of  the  Ducal  House  have  the 
supreme  authority. 

The  hours  of  opening  were  very  generous  when  compared 
with  most  libraries  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  the 
time  of  Duke  Augustus'  death  it  was  ordered,  perhaps  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  librarian  David  Hanisius,  that  the  Library 
should  be  open  daily  from  8  to  n  and  2  to  4  or  5.  When 
Fischer  visited  it  in  1731  the  hours  of  opening  were  9  to  n 
and  4  to  6  (in  the  summer). 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Library 
was  open  only  in  the  seven  winter  months  eight  hours  a 
week  on  two  days,  on  the  other  days  it  was  closed ;  later 
when  proper  ,heating  was  introduced  the  hours  were  9  to  I 
every  day,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  9  to  i  and  3  to  6, 
and  for  lending  9  to  I  and  3  to  5. 

The  yearly  growth  now  is  about  1,500  volumes  a  year. 

The  Library  is  divided  into  two  departments,  Printed 
Books  and  Manuscripts. 

STAFF 

Up  till  the  appointment  of  Leibniz  in  1690  there  was  only 
one  librarian  in  the  Library,  with  an  assistant  (or  boy)  for 
the  purely  menial  tasks.  Since  Leibniz,  however,  spent 
more  than  half  the  year  away  from  Wolf enbiittel  a  working 
librarian  had  to  be  appointed,  and  Hertel  was  given  the 
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post.  In  1731,  when  Fischer  visited  the  Library,  there  were, 
besides  the  chief  librarian,  three  "  Scribae/'  This  number 
of  staff  remained  fairly  constant  and  the  Scribae  kept  the 
title  of  "  Secretaries,"  i.e.  assistant  librarians. 

At  the  present  time  the  staff  is  as  follows  : • 

i  Director  ^ 

i  Head  of  Department  I    Higher  grade  staff. 

i  Library  assistant        J 

i  Library  secretary,  i  accountant,  i  attendant. 

FINANCE 

Since  the  Library  was  a  ducal  library  it  depended  entirely 
for  the  first  150  years  of  its  life  on  the  personal  expenditure 
of  the  Dukes,  Duke  Augustus  in  the  directions  for  the 
Library  laid  down  in  his  will,  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
definite  yearly  sum  should  be  apportioned  for  purchases, 
but  it  was  not  till  1708  that  this  was  done  and  200  thalers 
apportioned  for  regular  yearly  purchases.  (Leibniz  had  sug- 
gested to  the  minister  1,000  thalers  yearly  as  a  fitting  sum). 
If  the  Library  had  had  to  depend  on  this  entirely  its  growth 
would  have  been  negligible,  but  all  the  big  purchases  sucji 
as  the  Weissenberg  and  the  Gudiani  MSS.  were  bought  with 
special  grants  furnished  by  the  Duke. 

The  Librarian's  salary,  which  under  Duke  Julius  was  60 
thalers,  was  600  thalers  (with  free  lodging)  when  Lessing  held 
the  post. 

The  grant  remained  at  200  thalers  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century  down  to  1834,  when  the  chief  librarian, 
Schonemarm,  managed  to  get  the  grant  doubled  by  the 
"  Landversammlung."  In  1861  the  yearly  grant  was 
raised  to  800  thalers.  Between  1881-6  there  was  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  new  building,  which  cost  730,000  marks,  and 
again  after  the  move  into  the  new  building  the  special  grant 
of  6,000  marks  for  the  special  catalogue  work.  In  1887  the 
grant  was  again  raised  to  5,000  marks.  The  present  (1934) 
grant  stands  at  2,500  rm. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY    FOR   THE    GERMAN    LIBRARIES 

GENERAL 

Bader,  Karl.  Lexikon  Deutscher  Bibliothekare.  (Bei- 
lieft  55  zum  Zentralblatt  f .  Bibliothekswesen.) 

Edwards,  Edward.     Memoirs  of  Libraries.     1859.     2  v. 

Graesel,  Arnim.  Handbuch  der  Bibliothekslehre  .  .  .  2te 
Aufl.  1902. 

Milkau,  Fritz.  Handbuch  der  Bibliothekswissenschaft. 
v.  2.  1932. 

Minerva-Handbiicher  .  .  .  Bibliotheken.  Bd.  i  Die 
Bibliotheken  des  Deutschen  Reiches.  1927. 

Petzhold,  Julius.  Addressbuch  der  Bibliotheken  Deutsch- 
lands  .  .  .  1875. 

Schwenke,  Paul.  Addressbuch  der  deutschen  Bibliothe- 
ken. 1893. 

Verein  Deutscher  Bibliothekare.  Jahrbuch  der  deutschen 
Bibliothekare.  1902  to  date. 

BAYERISCHE  STAATSBIBLIOTHEK 

Die  bayerische  Staatsbibliothek  in  den  letzten  hundert 
Jahren.  [1932.] 

Glauning,  Otto.  Die  Einbandsammlung  der  bayerischen 
Staatsbibliothek  zu  Miinchen.  (In  G.  Leyh,  ed.  Aufsatze 
Fritz  Milkau  gewidmet.  1921.  pp.  111-122.) 

Hartig,  Otto.  Die  Griindung  der  Miinchener  Hofbiblio- 
thek  durch  Albrecht  V  u.  Johann  Jakob  Fugger.  1917. 

Hilsenbeck,  Adolf.  Eine  Denkschrift  Aretin  iiber  die 
bayerischen  Provinzialbibliotheken.  (In  G.  Leyh,  ed. 
Aufsatze  Fritz  Milkau  gewidmet.  1921.  pp.  153-161)* 

Hilsenbeck,  Adolf.  Martin  Schrettinger  und  die  Auf- 
stellung  in  der  K.  und  Staatsbibliothek  Miinchen.  (In 
Zentralblatt  f.  Bibliothekswesen,  v.  31  (1914),  pp.  407-33.) 

Leidinger,  Georg.  Aus  der  Geschichte  der  K.  Hof  und 
Staats  Bibliothek  zu  Miinchen.  (In  Zentralblatt  f.  Biblio- 
thekswesen, v.  29  (1912),  pp.  339-349)- 
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Milkau,  Fritz.     Bibliotheken,  p.  592. 

Sensburg,  Waldemar.  Die  Bayerische  Bibliotheken.  1926. 


UNIVERSITATS  BIBLIOTHEK 

Beitrage  zur  Gottinger  Bibliotheks-und  Gelehrtenge- 
schichte.  1928. 

Fick,  Richard.  Ein  Bericht  Heynes  aus  der  westfalischen 
Zeit  und  seine  programmatische  Bedeutung.  (Vorarbeiten 
zur  Geschichte  der  Gottinger  Universitat  und  Bibliothek.) 

Heeren,  A.  H.  L.  Christoph  Gottlob  Heyne;  bio- 
graphisch  dargestellt.  1813. 

Hessel,  Alfred.  Heyne  als  Bibliothekar.  (In  Zentral- 
blatt  f.  Bibliothekswesen,  v.  45  (1928),  pp.  455-70.) 

Leyh,  Georg.  Die  Gesetze  der  Universitatsbibliothek  zu 
Gottingen  vom  28  Oktober,  1761.  (In  Zentralblatt  f. 
Bibliothekswesen  (v.  37  (1920),  pp.  1-30.) 

Leyh,  Georg.  Christian  Gottlob  Heynes  Eintritt  in  die 
Gottinger  Bibliothek  (in  G.  Leyh,  ed.  Aufsatze  Fritz 
Milkau  gewidmet.  1921.  pp.  220-8.) 

Nelsen,  Axel.  Aus  J.  H.  Lid£ns  Tagebuch  uber  seinen 
Aufenthalt  in  Gottingen  in  den  Jahren,  1768-9.  (In  G. 
Leyh,  ed.  Aufsatze  Fritz  Milkau  gewidmet.  1921,  pp. 

255-630 

Putters,  J.  S.  Versuch  einer  academischen  Gelehrten- 
Geschichte  von  der  Georg-Augustus  Universitat  zu  Gottin- 
gen. 1765-1838,  4  v. 

LEIPZIG  UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK 

Friedberg,  E.     Die  Universitat  Leipzig.     1898. 
Ordnung  der  Universitats-Bibliothek  zu  Leipzig.     1896. 

WOLFENBUTTEL 

Burger,  Richard.  Friedrich  Adolf  Ebert  ;  ein  biogra- 
phisches  Versuch.  1910.  C.  Dziatzko,  ed.  Samm- 
lung  Bibliotheks-wissenschaftlicher  Arbeiten.  Heft  31 
II  Ser.  14  Heft. 
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Falkenstein,  Karl.  Article  on  F.  A,  Ebert  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber  "  Allgemeine  Enzyclopadie  der  Wissenschaften 
und  Kunste  "  (1818-89). 

Zimmerman,  P.  Ein  neuer  Beitrag  zu  Lessing  Wolfen- 
biittel  Bibliothekariat.  (In  Zentralblatt  f.  Bibliothe- 
kswesen,  v.  40  (1923),  pp.  81-4.) 

Schneider,  H.  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Geschiclite  der  Biblio- 
theca  Augusta  zu  Wolfenbiittel.  (In  Zentralblatt  f. 
Bibliothekswesen,  v.  40  (1923),  pp.  185-197.) 

Heinemann,  O.  von.  Die  herzogliche  Bibliothek  zu 
Wolfenbiittel  2te  Aufl.  1894. 

Predeek,  Albert.  Bibliotheksbesuche  eines  gelehrten 
Reisenden  im  Anfange  des  18  Jahrhunderts.  (In  Zen- 
tralblatt f.  Bibliothekswesen,  v.  45  (1928),  pp.  221-65  ; 
342-54 ;  292-407.)  (Contains  long  extracts  from  the 
travel  diary  of  Christian  Gabriel  Fischer.) 

Uffenbach,  Z.  C.  von,  Herrn  Z.  C.  v.  U.  merkwiirdige 
Reisen  durch  Niedersachsen,  Holland  und  Engelland. 
1753-4.  3  vols.  (see  under  Wolfenbiittel). 

Schonemann,  K.  P.  C.  Hundert  Merkwiirdigkeiten  der 
Herz.'  Bibliothek,  zu  Wolfenbiittel.  1849.  l852- 
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GENNADEION,  ATHENS 

THE  FOUNDATION 

THE  Gennadius  Library  is  a  special  library  devoted  to 
works  on  Greece  and  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  day.  It  was  collected  by  Dr.  Joannes  Gennadius, 
a  distinguished  Greek  scholar  and  diplomat,  and  former 
Greek  minister  in  London,  and  son  of  George  Gennadius, 
who  played  a  notable  part  in  the  heroic  period  of  his  country. 
Desiring  to  keep  intact  his  unique  collection  as  a  worthy 
memorial  to  his  father,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  more 
available  for  scholars  and  students  of  all  nations,  Dr. 
Gennadius  offered  to  give  it  to  the  American  School  at 
Athens*  on  condition  that  the  books  were  suitably  housed  in 
a  special  building  erected  for  the  purpose  and  that  funds 
were  provided  for  the  administration  of  the  library.  This 
generous  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  Trustees,  and  the 
Library,  consisting  of  some  28,000  volumes,  was  handed  over 
to  them  on  October  18, 1922,  and  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
April,  1926. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  Library  is  a  purely  specialist  one :  the  aim  of  the 
Founder  was  to  collect  everything  that  would  shed  light  on 
the  history  and  culture  of  the  Hellenic  race  from  earliest 
times  down  to  the  present  day.  The  chief  sections  of  the 
Library  are  as  follows  : 

i.  GREEK     LITERATURE,     CLASSICAL,     MEDIEVAL    AND 

MODERN. 
This  contains  collected  editions  of  the  writers  from  Homer 

*  The  offer  was  first  made  to  the  British  School,  on  the  same  conditions, 
but  funds  could  not  be  found.  The  American  School  found  them  from 
the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
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to  living  authors.  The  section  of  Ancient  Greek  Classics 
numbers  some  6,000  items,  and  contains  an  almost  complete 
series  of  first  editions,  the  gem  of  the  collection  being  a 
superb  copy  of  the  editio  princeps  of  Homer,  published  by 
the  Nerli  brothers,  Florence,  1488.  SjVEedieval  and  modern 
Greek  literature  is  usually  not  so  well  represented  in 
libraries  and  is,  therefore,  of  special  interest  to  the  scholar. 
"  The  medieval  period  is  represented  not  only  by  works 
written  in  the  purist  language  .  .  .  but  also  by  the  rarer 
documents  in  which  the  idiom  of  the  people,  the  so-called 
Vulgar  Greek,  found  expression." 

2.  GREEK  HISTORY. 

This  section  contains  more  than  6,500  items.  Collected 
works  of  all  the  eminent  historians  of  Greece  are  naturally 
included,  but  of  greatest  interest  undoubtedly  are  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  modern  period,  classified  under  the 
headings,  War  of  Independence,  Kingdom  of  Greece, 
Eastern  Question,  etc.  "  Here  the  historian  of  modern 
Greece  will  find  a  mine  of  information  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  duplicate  in  any  other  library.  Many  of  the 
items  are  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  single  issues  of  journals, 
and  other  fugitive  pieces,  which  were  issued  in  very  small 
editions  in  Greece  during  the  struggle  for  independence, 
and  which  are,  generally  speaking,  unobtainable  at  the 
present  time. '  *  The  historical  section  is  not  confined  to  books 
about  Greece  alone,  but  includes  much  material  for  Balkan 
and  Near  East  affairs  in  general.* 

3.  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVELS. 

Besides  the  standard  works  on  the  geography  and  ethno- 
graphy of  Greece  and  the  Near  East,  this  section  contains 
"  the  published  accounts  of  a  long  series  of  travellers  .  .  . 
who  visited  the  Levant  from  the  fifteenth  century  to'  the 
present  day." 

*  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  historical  material  to  be  found  in 
the  Gennadeion  see  the  account  by  Dr.  William  Millar  in  the  Journal  of 
Modern  History,  v.  2  (1930),  pp.  612-28. 
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4.  THEOLOGY. 

This  section  has  some  3,000  items,  including  over  300 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  Greek  and  in  other  languages; 
service  books  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church;  works  of 
Greek  theologians ;  and  works  dealing  with  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  Church. 

5.  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

Works  in  this  section  are  grouped  under  Science  of 
Language,  the  Greek  Language,  and  Pronounciation. 
"  Modern  Greek  in  all  its  dialects  is  well  represented,  with  the 
extensive  literature  which  grew  up  about  the  so-called 
'  Language  Question/  the  dispute  between  the  adherents  of 
the  purist  and  the  supporters  of  the  colloquial  idiom.  Dr. 
Gennadius  was  specially  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
pronounciation  of  Greek,  about  which  he  himself  wrote  a 
short  treatise,  and  his  collection  on  this  subject  is  unusually 
complete." 

6.  ART  AND  ARCHEOLOGY. 

This  section  includes  a  great  number  of  illustrated  works, 
many  rare  and  some  unique,  as  containing  the  original 
drawings  of  the  artists. 

7.  Music. 

This  contains  valuable  material  on  the  musical  notation 
of  the  Byzantines  and  the  chants  of  the  Greek  Church. 

8.  THE  KORAIS  COLLECTION. 

This  includes  all  the  numerous  publications  of  this  great 
scholar  and  author. 

9.  THE  BYRON  COLLECTION. 

This  contains  not  only  books  by  and  about  the  great 
Philhellene,  but  also  numerous  relics  associated  with  his 
memory. 

10.  THE  GEORGE  GENNADIUS  COLLECTION. 

In  a  separate  room  are  shelved  in  accordance  with  the 
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terms  of  the  deeds  of  gift  the  published  works  of  George 
Gennadius  and  other  members  of  the  donor's  family,  includ- 
ing the  donor. 

11.  THE  MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTION. 

This  section  consists  of  some  200  items,  of  which  65  are 
Greek  codices  of  theological,  historical,  philosophical  and 
grammatical  contents  ;  there  is  also  a  number  of  unpublished 
documents  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  modern 
Greece  and  Near  Eastern  affairs. 

12.  COLLECTION    OF  WOODCUTS,    ENGRAVINGS,  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 

Relating  to  Greek  history,  topography,  costumes,  etc., 
some  40,000  in  number. 

PRESENT  AIM  AND  SCOPE  OF  LIBRARY 
The  Library  is  intended  to  provide  an  American  centre  for 
Byzantine  studies  in  Greece,  but  it  is  open  to  all  scholars  and 
"  will  fill  an  actual  need  in  Athens  and  be  a  centre  of  re- 
search for  the  many  scholars  who  sojourn  every  year  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  period  in  the  Greek  capital/'     To  keep  it 
as  a  working  library  and  not  merely  a  bibliographical 
museum,  "  funds  have  been  appropriated  by  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  for  the  purchase  of 
new  publications  and  for  the  gradual  acquisition  of  important 
sets  and  single  volumes  which  are  still  lacking." 
The  present  stock  consists  of  30,000  volumes. 
The  present  librarian  is  Dr.  C.  G.  Lowe. 

THE  BUILDING 

Money  for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  appropriated 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  a  suitable  tract  of  ground 
adjacent  to  the  American  School  on  the  lower  slope  of  Mt. 
Lycabettus  was  given  by  the  Greek  Government. 

The  building  is  of  white  Naxian  marble  and  designed  on 
classic  lines.  "  The  building  is  as  practical  in  its  arrange- 
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merit  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  books  are  shelved  on  stacks 
along  the  walls  and  in  alcoves  at  both  ends  of  the  large 
reading  room,  which  occupies  most  of  the  interior.  Opening 
from  the  main  room  are  offices  and  studies  as  well  as  a 
special  room  devoted  to  the  Family  Collection  of  the  donor 
and  another  which  contains  the  Byron  Collection  of  books 
and  relics.  A  large  vault  in  the  basement  insures  the  safe 
storage  of  rare  and  unique  volumes.  Grilled  cabinets  and 
glass  cases  in  the  reading  room  provide  for  the  display  of 
fine  bindings.  The  stacks  are  of  metal  and  all  the  Library 
equipment  is  of  the  American  type.  Connected  with  the 
main  building  by  lofty  colonnades  of  Ionic  columns  are  the 
living  quarters  of  the  librarian  and  the  residence  of  the 
Annual  Professor  of  the  School/' 

CATALOGUES 

"  The  task  of  arranging  the  books  on  the  shelves  and  mak- 
ing a  card  catalogue  of  the  collection  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
first  librarian,  Dr.  Gilbert  Campbell  Scoggin.  All  the  items 
contained  in  the  Library  have  now  been  catalogued  on 
cards  under  the  name  of  the  author  or  editor.  A  subject 
catalogue  is  being  made.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the 
deed  of  gift,  as  soon  as  practicable  a  complete  catalogue  will 
be  published  on  the  principle  of  classification  which  Dr. 
Gennadius  had  devised  and  used  in  his  preliminary  cata- 
logues/' 

STAFF 

The  staff  consists  of  one  librarian  and  two  assistants. 


ITALY  AND   GITTA   DEL  VATIGANO 

Biblioteca  Ambrosiana,  Milan 

Biblioteca  Casanatense,  Rome 

Biblioteca  Mediceo-Laurenziana,  Florence 

Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana 


BIBLIOTECA  AMBROSIANA,   MILAN 

HISTORY  :     THE   COLLECTIONS   AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

AMONG  the  many  richly  endowed  libraries  of  Italy  the 
Ambrosian  Library  stands  out  from  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion in  1608  as  something  unique.  This  was  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  contained  greater  treasures  of  manuscripts  and 
works  of  art,  for  it  was  out-distanced  in  these  by  the  Vatican 
and  the  Laurenziana,  nor  because  it  has  been  celebrated  by 
the  great  Italian  poet  Alessandro  Manzoni  in  I  Promessi 
Sposi,  but  because  of  the  terms  of  its  foundation. 

This  famous  foundation  of  Cardinal  Borromeo's  was  not 
intended  to  be  merely  a  collection  of  books  ;  the  Library  was 
part  of  a  larger  foundation  which  was  to  include  a  college 
of  writers  and  a  seminary  of  savants,  which  was  in  its  turn 
a  part  of  the  great  plan  and  vision  of  his  life  :  to  contribute 
to  the  glory  and  the  splendour  of  the  Church  and  to  the 
defence  and  propagation  of  the  Faith;  and  this  end  he 
thought  would  be  best  attained  by  having  a  learned  and 
scholarly  priesthood. 

Frederic  Borromeo  (1564-1631),  a  cousin  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  was,  like  him,  a  cardinal  (1587),  and  was  his 
successor  in  the  See  of  Milan  (1595).  He  continued  the 
energetic  administration  of  the  diocese,  and  was  universally 
beloved.  Living  in  a  period  of  general  decadence  of  letters 
and  decline  in  humanistic  culture,  Borromeo's  aim  was  to 
restore  the  intellectual  fervour  of  the  Renaissance  period  and 
at  the  same  time  to  put  this  learning  at  the  service  of  the 
Church.  He  therefore  founded  a  College  of  about  fifteen 
ecclesiastics  and  endowed  it  well,  so  that  its  members  might 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  and  publication  of  manu- 
scripts and  to  all  linguistic  studies  without  material  occupa- 
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tions.  To  this  College  he  entrusted  the  collection  of  literary 
treasures  collected  by  him  with  such  great  care  and  at  such 
great  expense.  The  building  to  house  his  collections 
was  begun  in  1603  and  opened  on  December  10,  1609, 
being  dedicated  to  St.  Ambrose,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Milanese.  The  opening  collection  consisted  of  12,000  MSS. 
and  30,000  printed  works,  and  was  not  only  for  the  use  of 
the  college,  but,  at  the  express  wish  of  the  Founder,  was  put 
at  the  service  of  the  public,  which  included  not  only  the 
citizens  of  Milan  but  any  one  from  any  nation  who  sought 
entrance.  Contrary  to  the  custom  in  most  Italian  libraries, 
"  the  books  were  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public,  were 
given  to  everyone  who  asked  for  them,  and  also  seating, 
paper,  pens  and  inkstand  were  given  to  all."  This  and  the 
Bodleian  were  the  only  public  libraries  in  Europe,  and  the 
Cardinal's  liberality  was  much  applauded  by  the  learned 
men  of  his  day  and  his  example  was  followed  in  the  Angelica 
at  Rome,  and  later  on  in  the  Mazarine  at  Paris. 

Like  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  Borromeo  first  applied  to  his 
friends  for  gifts  for  his  new  foundation,  and  also  sent  agents 
throughout  Europe  and  the  Near  East  to  buy  manuscripts. 
Among  his  friends  he  numbered  popes,  cardinals,  princes 
and  heads  of  religious  houses,  and  they  responded  generously ; 
the  Benedictines  sent  a  great  number  of  ancient  MSS.,  the 
Cistercians  gave  a  codex  on  Egyptian  papyrus  containing  the 
"  Jewish  Antiquities  "  of  Josephus,  and  the  monastery  of 
Bobbio  sent  a  rich  gift  of  MSS.  Most,  however,  were  brought 
together  by  direct  purchase.  The  Cardinal  started  with  the 
purchase  of  the  MSS.  which  Francesco  Picciolpasso  (Pizol- 
passus),  who  was  archbishop  from  1433-43,  had  left  behind 
him  and  then  sent  his  agents  to  France,  Germany  and  Spain 
and  to  Greece,  Syria,  Turkey  and  Egypt  and  wherever  he 
thought  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  acquisitions. 
Among  those  who  bought  for  him  was  Olgiati,  his  first 
librarian,  who  in  1607-8  travelled  through  France  and 
Germany  and  later  in  Italy. 
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Among  the  most  famous  of  libraries  that  Borromeo 
acquired  for  the  Ambrosian  was  that  collected  in  Genoa  by 
Giajavincenzo  Pinelli  (1535-1601),  with  the  help  of  his 
friends  Fulvio  Orsini,  Latino  Latini,  Jacopo  Corbinelli, 
Claude  du  Puy  and  others.  It  did  not,  however,  pass 
complete  ;  part  was  stolen,  part  confiscated  by  the  Senate  of 
Venice,  while  of  the  rest,  sent  in  three  shiploads  to  Naples, 
one  shipload  suffered  wreck.  Finally,  what  was  left  of  the 
library  was  bought  by  Borromeo  and  conveyed  to  Milan  in 
70  chests.  Cardinal  Mai  called  this  collection  te  rei  nostrae 
librariae  robur,  lumen  et  apex  eruditionis,  nidus  ac  the- 
saurus antiquitatis,  fons  opum  pene  intactarum/'  and  named 
this  and  the  MSS.  from  Bobbio  as  the  two  most  important 
collections  of  the  Ambrosian.  The  most  valuable  volume 
is  the  illuminated  MS.  of  the  Iliad. 

The  first  halt  in  the  stream  of  purchases  seems  to  have 
come  in  1610,  the  plague  and  Borromeo's  death  in  1631  being 
fresh  checks.  In  1624,  however,  MSS.  were  sent  from  the 
Jesuits  in  Japan  ;  in  1625  Foscarini  presented  Arabic  MSS. 
from  Babylon  ;  in  1631  Borromeo 's  own  collection  of  MSS. 
(after  his  death)  was  brought  to  the  Library ;  and  in  1637 
the  famous  da  Vinci  MSS.*  The  original  13  volumes  of 
Leonardo's  MSS.  had  fallen  into  several  hands,  but  were  all 
bought  up  by  Count  Galeazzo  Arconati  and  presented  to  the 
Ambrosian. 

In  1643  Filippo  Pirovani,  "Auditor  rotae"  in  Rome, 
presented  legal  MSS. ;  and  in  1650  Giambattista  Rusca, 
his  whole  collection,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  printed 
books. 

After  this  the  Library  increased  gradually,  especially  in 
printed  books,  chiefly  by  gifts  of  collections  and  single  works. 
Some  purchases  were  made,  but,  as  with  most  libraries  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  money 
sufficed  for  little  more  than  the  upkeep  of  the  place,  and  the 

*  It  is  related  that  James  VI  (of  Scotland)  through  Lord  Anindel 
offered  Arconati  1,000  doubloons  for  the  Codex,  now  known  as  Codex 
Atlanticus,  but  that  the  offer  was  refused. 
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Library  was  almost  entirely  dependent  for  its  increase  on 
gifts.  After  Count  Gallazzo  Arconati's  gifts  came  those  of  the 
printed  books  of  the  Marquis  Arconati;  the  Prefect  G.  B. 
Branca;  the  Marquis  Fagnani,  of  over  23,000  volumes 
(1843) ;  the  Baron  Custodi ;  the  jurist  Agnelli,  of  more  than 
20,000  volumes  (1830)  ;  the  Englishman,  Currie  ;  the  Count 
Giulio  Porro  Lambertenghi  (a  collection  of  incunabula) ; 
Count  Millerio ;  Count  Giberto  Borromeo-Arese ;  of  the 
learned  Carlo  CasatL 

In  1796  the  Library,  together  with  many  other  Italian 
libraries,  was  rifled  of  its  treasures  to  enrich  the  Biblio- 
th^que  Nationale.  In  1815,  however,  most  of  the  volumes 
were  returned. 

During  the  present  century,  especially  the  last  ten  years, 
many  notable  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  Ambrosian,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  : 

(1)  The  Griffini  Bey  Arabic  Collection.*    This  was  given 
by  the  librarian  of  King  Fuad  (1927),  and  added  to  the  large 
collection  of  Arab  Yemen  MSS.  formerly  owned  by  Giuseppe 
Captotti  (1909),  followed  later  by  the  Arabic  MSS.  from 
Libya,  has  made  the  Arabic  collection  first  in  importance  and 
size  in  Europe. 

(2)  The  Salvioni  Dialect  Collection. 

(3)  The  Casanova  Collection,  dealing  with  the  history  of 
heraldry  and  blazonry,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Contessa 
Casanova  di  Brianza. 

(4)  The  Bonomelli  Collection  of  Letters  (1928).    These 
unpublished  letters  are  of  the  highest  interest  for  the  study 
of  the  Italian  Risorgimento. 

(5)  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  collection  of  Carlo  Guissani. 

(6)  Archives  of  the  Duke  of  Bracciano. 

(7)  The  Rachele  Villa  Pernice  of  20,000  volumes  (1911). 

At  the  end  of  1887  the  printed  works  numbered  146,000, 

*  A  catalogue  of  this  was  compiled  by  Angelo  Codizzi,  Catalogo  del 
libri  a  stampa  ed  elenco  sommario  dei  MSS  dal  Dr.  Griffini  legate  alia 
Biblioteca  Ambrosiana.  1926. 
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including  pamphlets  (these  for  the  most  part  in  bound 
volumes) . 

The  present  figures  are  : 

c.  500,000  printed  books  (3,000  incunabula);  15,220 
manuscripts  (2,205  Greek,  7,625  Latin,  564  Oriental,  4,693 
Italian,  133  in  other  languages) ;  of  these  38  are  palimp- 
sests and  139  miniatures. 

After  the  founder's  death  the  College  diminished  in 
number  and  importance,  but  it  never  ceased  to  function, 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  could  number 
among  its  members  a  Muratori  and  a  Mai  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  was  upholding  some  of  its  founder's  aims. 

The  first  librarian  was  Antonio  Olgiati,  who  worked  hard 
on  behalf  of  Cardinal  Borromeo  in  travelling  round  Europe 
buying  from  booksellers  and  private  owners.  Among 
scholars  of  note  from  the  college  were  Antonio  Giggi,  the 
great  Arabic  scholar,  Ripamonti  and  Sassi  (1675-1751), 
historiographers,  Oltrocchi  (1715-1799),  Muratori,  "honour 
and  light  of  Italian  history"  (1672-1750),  Angelo  Mai 
(1782-1884),  first  decipherer  of  palimpsests,  Ceriani  (1828- 
1907),  orientalist  and  palaeographer,  and  Achille  Ratti 
(Pius  XI). 

Guiseppe  Antonio  Sassi  was  librarian  from  1711,  while 
Baldassare  Oltrocchi  was  Prefect  of  the  Library  for  the  latter 
half  of  the  century.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  1695,  that  Count  Charles  Borromeo,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Jesuits,  made  the  young  Muratori 
one  of  the  conservators  in  the  Library.  "  No  place  could 
have  been  more  suitable  for  the  learned  young  man  of  22, 
full  of  zeal  and  indefatigable  at  work.  Hardly  had  he 
entered  when  he  set  to  work  on  some  long  neglected  MSS., 
and  from  them  he  drew  material  for  many  volumes  of  the 
Latin  'Anecdota/  which  followed  some  years  after  the 
Greek '  Anecdota.'  This  publication  put  him  in  touch  with 
some  of  the  most  learned  scholars  and  palaeographers  of  his 
time.  In  1700  the  Duke  of  Modena  called  him  to  the  head 
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of  the  archives  of  the  Duchy."  In  his  old  age  he  was 
librarian  of  the  Biblioteca  Estense. 

Another  famous  scholar-librarian  was  Angelo  Mai  (1782- 
1854),  who  became  a  librarian  ("  scrittore  ")  at  the  Am- 
brosian  in  1811  and  then  went  on  to  the  Vatican  Library  in 
1819.  In  1816  he  arranged  45,296  MSS.  which  came  from 
the  suppressed  religious  corporations.  It  was  while  he  was 
at  the  Ambrosiana  that  he  became  famous  for  his  work  on 
palimpsests.  While  there  he  worked  under  Pietro  Mazzu- 
chelli  (1762-1829),  learned  in  philology  and  archaeology,  who 
was  Prefect  of  the  Library  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ("  Non  ultima  sua  gloria  si  &  Tessere  stato  maestre 
al  celebre  Angiolo  Mai  "). 

The  four  latest  holders  of  the  office  of  Prefect  of  the 
Library  have  been  Ceriani,  1870-1907  ;  Ratti,  1907-1911  ; 
Gramatica,  1911-1925  ;  and  Galbiati,  the  present  holder  of 
the  office.  Antonio  Ceriani  was  a  noted  orientalist  and 
palaeographer  and  did  much  for  the  scholarship  of  the 
Library,  but  the  modern  reorganisation  of  the  Library 
dates  from  the  Prefecture  of  Ratti,  who  had  been  there  as 
librarian  since  1886.  He  began  the  series  of  reforms  carried 
on  by  his  successors  which  have  brought  this  Library,  so  rich 
in  treasures  of  antiquity,  into  line  with  other  modern 
libraries  ;  this  was  accomplished  by  extension  of  catalogues, 
by  giving  more  facilities  to  the  public,  by  adding  to  the 
buildings,  and  by  making  known  the  treasures  of  the  Library 
by  a  series  of  publications  and  by  a  series  of  temporary 
exhibitions.  Immediately  after  the  war  was  begun  the 
publication  of  Analecta  Ambrosiana,  which  was  devoted  to 
the  chief  manuscripts  in  the  Library. 

On  May  25,  1932,  the  tercentenary  of  the  death  of  the 
Founder,  Cardinal  Borromeo,  was  celebrated  at  the  Ambrosian, 
on  which  occasion  the  members  of  the  great  Cardinal's 
institution  were  able  not  only  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
treasures  collected  in  the  past  by  Borromeo  himself,  but  to 
the  noble  donations  recently  acquired  both  of  printed  books 
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and  manuscripts,  and  also  to  a  Library  enlarged,  re- 
organised and  adapted  to  modern  needs. 

Among  new  publications  of  the  Library  may  be  noticed 
the  Fontes  Ambrosianae,  which  was  begun  in  order  to  make 
known  the  possessions  of  the  Ambrosian  ;  this  is  by  specialist 
scholars ;  also  a  publication  of  a  more  popular  character, 
Anthologia  Ambrosiana. 

The  College  of  Doctors  has  also  been  recently  reorganised 
and  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  new  elements. 

SPECIAL  TREASURES  AND  RARITIES 
Perhaps  the  most  valued  single  MS.  of  the  Library  is  the 
single  volume  of  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  known  as 
the  Codex  Atlanticus,  and  containing  about  1,700  original 
drawings  and  MSS.  (mostly  technical)  from  the  hand  of 
Leonardo.* 

The  Library  is  specially  noted  for  its  valuable  classical 
MSS.,  especially  those  from  the  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
among  which  were  most  of  the  palimpsests,  including  frag- 
ments of  Cicero's  Orations  and  the  letters  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  of  Fronto.  Also  worthy  of  special  notice  are  the  collec- 
tion of  illuminated  MSS.,  about  300  in  number,  of  various 
schools,  besides  the  collection  of  Books  of  Hours. 
Among  other  special  individual  MSS.  of  note  are  : 

(1)  The  famous  Virgil  with  annotations  by  Petrarch  in  his 
own  handwriting,  with  his  note  of  eight  lines  regarding 
Laura. 

(2)  The  missal  of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  richly  illuminated. 

(3)  Josephus'  History  of  the  Jews  written  on  papyrus. 

(4)  A  Pentateuch  of  the  fourth  century. 

(5)  An  illuminated  Iliad  of  the  third  century. 

(6)  Gothic  MSS.  of  Ulfilas,  five  fragments.! 

*  There  were  originally  13  volumes  (see  above),  but  only  one  large 
single  volume  was  returned  by  the  French  in  1816. 

t  The  University  Library  of  Uppsala  has  the  MS.  containing  "  The  Four 
Gospels "  (Codex  Argenteus).  The  Ambrosian  has  fragments  of  the 
Epistles  and  of  St.  Matthew  (Codices  Ambrosiani).  For  further  note  see 
under  Uppsala,  p.  344. 
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Among  letters  and  correspondence  of  special  interest  may 
be  noted  the  correspondence  of  St.  Charles  and  of  Cardinal 
Frederico  Borromeo  ;  and  the  letters  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  to 
Cardinal  Bembo. 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  incunabula  and  of  printed 
books  famous  for  their  woodcuts. 

THE  BUILDING 

The  Library  has  always  been  housed  in  the  building  which 
is  still  to-day  in  its  main  parts  the  same  as  that  designed  for 
the  Founder.  It  is  situated  in  what  at  that  time  (1609)  was 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Milan,  near  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  the  architect, 
Fabio  Mangone,  and  the  sculptor,  Dionigio  Bussola.  The 
buildings  were  ready  in  1609,  and  became  at  once,  on 
account  of  their  ample  dimensions  and  elegant  decoration, 
an  object  of  universal  admiration.  The  following  descrip- 
tion, although  of  the  present  day  building,  is  an  accurate 
one  of  the  original,  as  no  alterations  have  ever  been  per- 
mitted : 

"  A  plain  Ionic  portico,  on  the  cornice  of  which  are  the 
words  BIBLIOTHECA  AMBROSIANA,  gives  access  to  a 
single  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  74  feet  long  by  29  feet  broad. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  bookcases  about  13  feet  high, 
separated  not  by  columns,  but  by  flat  pilasters,  and, pro- 
tected by  wire  work  of  an  unusually  large  mesh,  said  to  be 
original.  At  each  corner  of  the  hall  is  a  staircase,  leading  to  a 
gallery,  2  feet  6  inches  wide.  The  cases  in  this  gallery  are 
about  8  feet  6  inches  high.  Above  them  again  is  a  frieze 
consisting  of  a  series  of  portraits  of  saints  in  oblong  frames. 
The  roof  is  a  barrel-vault,  ornamented  with  plaster  work. 
Light  is  admitted1  through  two  enormous  semi-circular 
windows  at  each  end  of  the  room.  .  .  .  Even  the  floor  of 
plain  tiles  with  four  tables  (one  at  each  corner)  and  a  central 
brazier  is  left  as  the  Cardinal  arranged  it. 

"...  The  way  in  which  books  were  arranged  was  evidently 
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thought  remarkable  at  the  time,  for  a  contemporary  writer 
says  of  it,  '  the  room  is  not  blocked  with  desks  to  which  the 
books  are  tied  with  iron  chains  after  the  fashion  of  the 
libraries  which  are  common  in  monasteries,  but  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  shelves  on  which  the  books  are  sorted 
according  to  size/  "  * 

In  the  years  1814-36  came  the  first  enlargement  with  the 
occupation  of  the  ground  formerly  covered  by  the  Dominican 
Church  of  St.  Maria  della  Rosa,  and  with  the  annexation  of 
some  property  of  the  Oblates. 

During  the  Prefectship  of  Ratti  the  question  of  further 
provision  for  readers  came  to  the  fore,  and  it  was  largely 
owing  to  his  preliminary  work  that  the  scheme,  delayed  by 
the  war,  was  finally  put  into  execution.  The  new  reading 
room  dedicated  to  Pope  Pius  XI,  who  had  served  the  Library 
for  so  many  years  as  Librarian  and  Prefect,  was  opened 
December  8,  1923.  For  this  room  the  former  uncovered 
courtyard  of  the  Library  was  utilised,  and  the  money 
necessary  for  it  was  largely  contributed  by  the  citizens  of 
Milan.  This  is  provided  with  a  reference  library  of  4,000 
volumes. 

In  1929  further  property  adjacent  to  the  Library  was 
bought,  thus  ensuring  room  for  expansion  in  the  future. 

CATALOGUES 

At  the  present  day  there  are  in  the  Library  catalogues  and 
lists  for  the  MSS.,  the  incunabula  and  a  general  catalogue 
of  printed  books,  as  well  as  inventories  useful  for  research. 
Some  of  the  special  collections  and  special  sections  of  MSS. 
have  printed  catalogues  ;  thus  there  is  a  printed  catalogue 
of  the  Greek  MSS.,  edited  by  Emidius  Martini  and  Domenicus 
Bassi  in  1906  f  ;  and  one  of  the  Latin  MSS.,  though  not 
completed,  edited  by  the  Ameli ;  the  illuminated  MSS.  were 
listed  by  Mai  in  the  Iliadis  Fragmenta ;  the  Greek,  Arabic 

*  J.  W.  Clark,  The  Care  of  Books,  1902,  p.  271. 

f  Catalogus  ccdicum  Graecorum  Bibliothecae  Awbrosianae  .  .  .  1906. 
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and  Hebrew  collections  also  have  printed  catalogues  as  well 
as  the  Music  and  Geographical  MSS.  The  incunabula  have 
their  complete  catalogue  although  it  is  not  published.  In 
accordance  with  its  character  as  a  Library  of  MSS.,  the 
Ambrosian  furnishes  an  excellent  collection  of  modern 
palaeographical  works  as  an  aid  to  study  and  consultation. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  DEPARTMENTS 

The  whole  institution,*  consisting  of  Colleges,  Library, 
Art  Galleries  and  Museum,  is  an  autonomous  foundation 
with  its  own  endowments.  It  is  also,  by  the  terms  of  its 
foundation,  a  religious  foundation,  depending  directly  from 
the  Pope,  and  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan. 

It  is  governed  by  two  Colleges ;  one  a  College  of  Doctors, 
who  see  to  the  technical  and  economic  side  of  the  institution 
with  a  Director  General  or  Prefect  at  the  head,  and  the  other 
a  College  of  Conservators,  who  attend  to  the  administrative 
side.  One  member  of  the  College  must  belong  to  the  family 
of  Borromeo,  and  of  the  other  five,  two  are  elected  by  the 
Chapter  of  the  ordinary  canons  of  the  Metropolitana,  and 
three  by  the  clergy  of  the  city.  The  Conservators  meet  once 
a  month,  at  least,  to  deal  with  matters  affecting  the  Colleges, 
the  Library,  etc. 

There  is  a  Photographic  department. 

The  Library  is  open  every  day  but  Wednesdays  and 
holidays  for  five  hours  a  day ;  it  is  also  open  to  visitors 
every  day  and  from  i  to  3  on  holidays. 

THE  STAFF 

The  four  librarians  have  to  be  priests  and  have  to  under- 
take scholarly  researches.  The  Prefect  is  nominated  by  the 

*  Under  Borromeo's  foundation  the  Institution  included,  as  well  as  the 
Colleges  and  Library,  an  art  gallery  of  pictures  and  sculpture  (the 
Pinacoteca)  ;  in  1752  was  added  the  Museo  Settala,  a  collection  of  ethno- 
graphic objects.  Between  1928-31  the  Pinacoteca  was  re-arranged  and 
new  rooms  added.  There  is  also  joined  to  the  Library  a  Galleria  Lapidaria 
with  Greek,  Roman  and  mediaeval  Latin  inscriptions  besides  a  Cabinet 
of  Coins. 
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Pope  ;  and  according  to  the  provisions  laid  down  by  the 
Founder,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  higher  staff  to  see  to  the  editing 
of  unpublished  material  in  the  possession  of  the  Library. 

In  the  choice  of  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  staff, 
which  now  numbers  fifteen,  the  Prefect  has  a  free  hand. 

The  present  staff  consists  of  :  i  Prefect,  2  Doctors,  3 
Scrittori  and  15  middle  and  lower  grades. 

FINANCE 

The  Library  has  its  own  patrimony*  left  it  by  the  Founder, 
originally  consisting  of  a  sum  of  105,000  scudi,  from  the 
income  of  which  the  Library  is  maintained. 

*  This  was  of  course  in  addition  to  an  edifice  built  from  its  foundations 
and  a  collection  of  30,000  printed  books  and  12,000  MSS.  Truly  was  it 
said  "  of  such,  private  liberality  there  was  no  example." 
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HISTORY  :     THE  COLLECTIONS   AND-  SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

THE  Biblioteca  Casanatense,  like  the  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana 
at  Milan,  owes  its  foundation  to  a  devoted  and  scholarly  son 
of  the  Church ;  also  both  libraries  were  part  of  larger 
foundations,  whose  members,  aided  by  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  were,  according  to  the  wish  of  their  Founder,  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  defence  and  propagation  of 
Catholic  doctrine. 

Girolamo  Casanate,  founder  of  the  Library  called  after 
him,  was  born  at  Naples,  June  3,  1620,  followed  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  from  1633  held  various  ecclesiastical  offices. 
He  was  made  a  Cardinal  in  1673,  and  librarian  at  the  Vatican 
Library  in  1693,  and  died  at  Rome,  March  3,  1700.  By  his 
will  he  left  a  fund  of  160,000  scudi,  together  with  his  own 
library  of  50,000  volumes,  to  found  a  library  for  public  use 
in  the  Dominican  monastery  of  the  Minerva. 

The  Library  of  Cardinal  Casanate,  inherited  from  his  father 
and  added  to  throughout  his  life,  was,  while  still  a  private 
library,  famous  among  the  libraries  of  Rome.  It  was 
situated  in  the  Colonna  Palace. 

The  building  for  the  new  public  library,  thanks  to  generous 
help  from  others,  was  finished  before  the  death  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  the  Library  opened  to  the  public,  November  3, 
1701.  The  first  gift  of  books  was  from  Giovanni  Maria 
Castellana,  a  friend  of  Casanate's,  who  had  already  con- 
tributed money  to  the  building.  Besides  gifts  the  Curators 
adopted  the  policy  of  regular  book  buying,  from  booksellers 
and  by  acquiring  whole  private  libraries  (such  as  those  of 
Ricci,  Riozi,  Paolini,  Tolomei),  and  by  sending  agents  round 
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Italy  and  other  countries  to  search  for  books.  By  such 
methods  the  Library  grew  steadily  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  became  second  only  to  the  Vatican  in  Rome  in 
its  value  to  scholars  and  students. 

The  rapid  growth  and  eminence  of  the  Library  may  be 
attributed  to  the  intelligent  and  constant  care  of  the  learned 
Dominican  Fathers  who  directed  it  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
The  librarians,  according  to  the  will  of  Casanate,  were 
elected  two  by  two,  with  the  titles  of  Prefect  and  Vice- 
Prefect.  The  first  two  librarians  were  Father  Raffaele 
Filamondo,  and  Father  Carlo  Lascaris.  While  the  Prefect 
occupied  himself  with  the  planning  and  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  Library,  the  latter  devoted  himself  to  the  pro- 
vision of  books.  To  this  end  Lascaris,  accompanied  by  the 
Roman  bookseller,  Sangermano  Corvo,  was  continually 
travelling  for  five  years  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Holland  and  France,  to  buy  up  books  and  manuscripts, 
which  he  either  paid  for  or  exchanged  for  duplicates  from 
the  Casanatense. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Library 
was  the  period  which  coincided  with  the  Prefecture  of  Father 
Audiffredi  (1759-94).  First  a  scholar,  he  was  also  versed  in 
the  technicalities  of  library  work  and  a  keen  bibliographer. 
The  collection  of  incunabula,  in  which  the  Library  is  rich, 
dates  for  the  most  part  from  the  time  of  Audiffredi ;  his 
publications  on  the  Italian  editions  of  the  fifteenth  century 
are  noteworthy  and  have  not  yet  been  superseded.  While 
Audiffredi  attended  to  the  printing  of  his  catalogue  and  to 
the  additions  to  the  manuscripts  and  old  books,  Father 
Schiara,  the  second  librarian,  busied  himself  with  adding 
modern  works.  At  that  time  were  added  such  great 
historical  collections  as  the  Muratori,  the  Rainaldi,  the 
Ughelli,  and  many  manuscripts,  among  which  are  the  greater 
part  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  collections,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  collection  of  incunabula. 

The  result  of  this  able  and  scholarly  administration  was 
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that  the  Library  not  only  became  more  appreciated  by 
scholars,  but  also  attracted  gifts.  Many  religious  houses 
(the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Maria  della  Pace,  the  Minori 
Osservanti  of  Viterbo,  the  Dominicans  of  Fabriano,  etc.), 
glad  to  find  a  safe  home  for  precious  treasures,  surrendered 
to  the  Library  collections  of  manuscripts  and  rare  editions. 
In  1790  the  greater  part  of  the  Salicete  library  was 
acquired  for  270  scudi,  and  in  1792  came  the  valuable 
bequest  of  Cardinal  Garampi  of  12  MS.  volumes  of  the 
Abbot  Terribilini  on  the  Churches  of  Rome,  with  additions  by 
Garampi  himself  and  by  Cancellieri.  Other  valuable 
acquisitions  at  this  time  were  the  rich  Herbarium  of  Triun- 
fetti  in  12  MS.  volumes ;  the  monumental  illuminated  Bible 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  7  volumes  ;  and  the  8  choral  books, 
also  illuminated,  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

During  the  revolutionary  years  the  Casanatense  Library 
was  robbed  of  many  of  its  treasures  to  enrich  the  Biblio- 
th&que  Nationale  ;  further,  its  revenues,  being  derived  from  a 
religious  foundation,  were  suppressed  or  embezzled,  and  the 
Casanatense  was  reduced  to  such  poverty  that  the  new 
Prefect,  Father  Magno,  had  to  sell  some  gold  medals  from  the 
Museum  in  order  to  meet  the  necessary  running  expenses  of 
the  Library. 

Further  misfortunes  were  experienced  during  the  Napole- 
onic domination  (1808-14),  when  the  Dominican  convent, 
together  with  the  other  religious  houses,  were  suppressed, 
and  the  Casanatense  declared  municipal  property  and  put 
under  the  authority  of  civil  functionaries.  The  two  librarians, 
Fathers  Magno  and  Buttaoni,  remained,  but  two  foreigners 
were  put  in  charge. 

Fortunately,  during  this  difficult  period  the  Library  had 
as  its  Prefect  the  intelligent  and  industrious  Father  Giacomo 
Magno,  who  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  83,  and  remained  in  office 
till  1840.  His  chief  work  was  in  fostering  the  economic  re- 
covery of  the  Library,  reducing  to  a  rmnjrrmm  the  additions 
and  concentrating  on  the  work  of  conservation  and  biblio- 
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graphy.  The  four  manuscript  volumes  of  the  catalogue  of 
incunabula  was  one  of  his  pieces  of  work,  and  his  economies 
in  administration  resulted  in  an  increased  capital  and  so 
ultimately  an  increased  revenue. 

Following  on  the  restoration  of  1814-15  came  a  bequest  of 
1,000  scudi  from  the  Abbot  Riccy  to  be  expended  on  the 
acquisition  of  prints  and  publications  of  art  and  archaeology. 
From  that  time  dates  the  separate  print  collection  of  the 
Library. 

During  the  last  years  of  Father  Magno's  period  in  office 
the  Library  suffered  somewhat  from  lack  of  development, 
and  the  new  Prefect,  Father  de  Ferrari,  was  faced  with  the  big 
task  of  making  the  Library  once  more  up-to-date  in  book- 
stocks  and  adding  to  the  building.  These  and  other  im- 
provements he  carried  through  in  the  face  of  some  opposition 
and  criticism  from  the  other  Curators,  and  it  may  well  be 
said  that  he  was  the  third  of  the  great  librarians  to  whom  the 
Casanatense  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  For  his  friendship 
and  the  esteem  which  he  felt  for  him,  Monseigneur  Baini, 
celebrated  master  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  who  died  in  1845, 
bequeathed  to  the  Casanatense  his  precious  collection  of 
music  books. 

The  brief  period  of  the  Roman  Republic  brought  to  the 
Casanatense  no  more  serious  damage  than  the  eight  months 
absence  of  the  Curators,  who  had,  like  all  the  other  Religious, 
to  flee  or  to  hide.  It  was  closed  to  the  public  for  six  months 
(May  to  October)  and  only  a  few  of  the  lay  brothers  remained 
to  guard  the  Library. 

The  next  political  event  to  affect  the  Library  was  the 
suppression  of  the  religious  orders  in  1873. 

Down  to  1884,  however,  the  fate  of  the  Library  was 
undecided;  first,  a  lawsuit  brought  by  the  Dominicans 
against  the  Italian  Government  to  regain  possession  of  the 
Casanatense  was  pending ;  and  secondly,  the  Government 
had  for  a  time  the  idea  of  making  a  single  library  out  of  the 
Casanatense  and  the  Vittorio  Emanuele.  In  1884  the  suit 
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was  decided  against  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Fathers  had  at 
last  to  leave  the  Library,  and  the  Government  decided  to 
keep  the  Casanatense  as  a  separate  foundation,  with  its  own 
separate  staff. 

The  first  appointment  as  director  under  the  new  regime 
was  Prof.  Carlo  Gargiolli,  who  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
Prof.  Edoardo  Alvisi  (1885-93),  through  whose  energy  the 
Casanatense  regained  full  possession  of  its  revenue  of 
30,000  lire,  which  had  been  reduced  little  by  little  to  3,000 
lire.  That  in  itself  is  enough  to  explain  the  small  growth  of 
the  previous  half  century.  One  of  the  few  gifts  had  been  the 
Copi  gift  in  1870,  which  was  the  collection  of  manuscripts, 
pamphlets  and  journals  which  the  learned  continuer  of 
Muratori  wished  to  leave  to  the  Casanatense  as  the  Library 
best  provided  for  helping  historical  studies. 

To  Alvisi  was  due  the  acquisition  of  20,000  pamphlets, 
which  were  added  to  the  already  very  rich  miscellaneous 
collection,  and  their  arrangement  in  rooms  on  the  upper 
floor;  and  in  1888  the  Library  acquired  by  gift  from  the. 
Prof.  Arturo  Wolynski  the  famous  collection  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  prints  dealing  with  the  history  and  literature 
of  Poland. 

Among  Italian  librarians  of  the  first  rank  is  to  be  numbered 
Ignazio  Giorgi,  who  was  Director  from  1893-1923.  "  A 
profound  historical  student  and  devoted  to  the  study  of 
palaeography  and  diplomatics,  after  many  proofs  of  pro- 
fessional worth  given  in  other  libraries  of  Rome  and  of  Italy, 
he,  a  Roman,  found  in  the  Casanatense  his  '  own  library/  " 
He  modernised  the  Library  as  much  as  possible  without 
altering  its  typical  character.  Under  him  building  im- 
provements were  carried  out  and  modern  lists  and  catalogues 
compiled. 

When  Giorgi  retired  in  1923  the  direction  was  entrusted 
to   Count   Tomaso   Gnoli.     The   present   Director   is   Dr. 
Luigi  de  Gregori. 
TJie  Library  has  always  specialised  in  history,  ecclesiastical, 
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civil  and  juridical,  a  specialisation  begun  by  the  original 
foundation  stocks  and  maintained  partly  through  the  small- 
ness  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Library  and  partly 
the  limits  imposed  by  space,  since  the  Casanatense  is  en- 
closed on  both  sides. 

It  has  now  about  130,000  printed  volumes  and  85,000 
pamphlets,  and  2,080  incunabula,  besides  6,000  MSS., 
among  them  64  Greek  MSS.  and  230  Hebrew  texts. 

SPECIAL  TREASURES  AND   RARITIES 

Among  the  older  manuscripts  may  be  mentioned  the 
Canones  Apostolorum  of  the  eighth  century ;  the  Liber 
Maioris  Ecclesise  Beneventaiue  with  calendar  of  the  ninth 
century ;  a  Pontificale  Romanum  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
and  an  Ordo  ad  presbyteros  ordinandos  of  the  twelfth 
century  (palimpsest). 

There  are  about  300  illuminated  manuscripts. 

Besides  the  special  collections  already  noticed  are  a  large 
collection  of  Roman  governmental  proclamations  from 
1500  to  1870,  and  the  special  music  collection,  of  which  the 
foundation  was  the  Baini  bequest. 

THE  BUILDING 

Before  the  Cardinal  died,  work  had  already  begun  on  the 
great  building  which  was  to  house  his  library  and  conxtnemor- 
ate  his  name.  In  his  will  he  had  said  that  he  would  not  be 
responsible  for  the  building,  repair  or  ornamentation  of  the 
place  to  house  the  library,  which  was  to  belong  to  the 
monastery  of  the  Minerva,  and  funds  for  the  purpose  had, 
therefore,  to  be  raised.  A  generous  contributor  (also  in 
books)  was  Giovanni  Maria  Castellana,  a  friend  of  Casanate, 
who  gave  the  sum  of  12,000  scudi. 

The  architect  of  the  building  was  Antonio  Borioni,  who 
worked  from  plans  designed  probably  by  Carlo  Fontana. 
The  site  chosen  was  the  spacious  gallery  on  the  south  side  of 
the  large  garden  of  the  monastery,  the  latter  now  occupied 
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by  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  and  work  was  begun  in  March, 
1700.  At  first  only  half  the  gallery  was  enclosed,  and  when 
on  September  i,  1701,  the  25,000  volumes  of  the  Cardinal 
were  brought  here  the  double  rows  of  carved  shelves,  the 
benches,  the  gilded  plaques  and  the  clock  were  already  all 
in  their  place. 

The  Library, was  inaugurated  on  the  3rd  of  November  of 
the  same  year  and  was  opened  at  once  to  the  public.  Over 
the  door  was  placed  a  tablet,  which  is  still  there,  bearing  an 
abridgement  of  a  letter  from  Pope  Clement  XI,  which 
threatens  with  excommunication  anyone  who  carries  off 
books  from  the  Library. 

The  growth  of  the  Library  was  so  great  in  the  first  fifteen 
years  and  its  use  by  readers  so  increased  that  an  enlarge- 
ment became  necessary,  and  after  much  discussion  work  was 
ppt  in  hand  in  1719  and  finished  in  1729.  The  original 
building  was  extended  the  length  of  the  gallery,  making  a 
hall  60.30  metres  long  and  15.60  metres  wide,  the  biggest 
library  hall  that  had  ever  then  been  built.  The  hall  was 
lighted  with  a  row  of  windows  on  each  of  the  long  sides 
placed  high  above  the  double  rows  of  bookcases.  The  cost 
of  the  extension  was  18,036  scudi.  It  held  for  the  time  the 
whole  of  the  Library.  At  one  end  of  the  hall,  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  books,  stands  a  statue  of  the  founder,  the  work 
of  the  French  sculptor,  Pierre  Le  Gros. 
,  Then  little  by  little  adjoining  rooms  were  added  to  the 
great  hall,  taken  from  the  east  side  of  the  monastery  with 
windows  on  the  Via  di  S.  Ignazio.  The  first  of  these,  which 
to-day  contains  the  private  manuscripts  of  the  Cardinal 
Casanate,  was  opened  in  1725,  and  became  the  manuscript 
room  from  that  time. 

Under  the  Prefecture  of  Father  Ferrari,  1840-9,  six  more 
rooms  were  added  on  the  east  side,  one  of  which  was  given 
over  to  the  numismatic  collection. 

The  modernization  of  the  Library,  which  took  place  under 
the  Directorship  of  Giorgi,  also  included  additions  and 
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alterations  in  the  building.  The  vast  hall  was  abandoned  as 
a  reading  room  and  kept  as  a  museum  for  the  display  of  the 
special  treasures  of  the  Library,  and  also  as  a  book  stack, 
while  a  new  public  reading  room  was  opened  in  1898. 
Further  along  the  Via  S.  Ignazio  was  built  a  mezzanine  floor 
where  are  stored  to-day  all  current  and  closed  periodicals. 

THE  CATALOGUES 

In  1755  was  begun  a  topographical  inventory  of  the  books 
(called  the  Milliaro  catalogue)  on  the  initiative  of  Father 
Schiara,  sixth  Prefect  of  the  Casanatense,  and  from  that 
time  it  was  continued.  The  catalogues  of  Moneglia  and 
Milliaro  provided  the  best  material  for  Father  Auch'ffredi  to 
work  on  when  he  began  on  his  famous  printed  catalogue  in 
1761.  In  thirty  years  it  had  only  reached  as  far  as  "  Leode- 
garius,"  at  which  stage  death  interrupted  the  work,  but 
though  unfinished  it  remains  still  a  monument  of  biblio- 
graphical science,  and  is  "  useful  to  consult  for  bibliographical 
problems  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries." 

The  cataloguing  of  the  incunabula  was  first  taken  in  hand 
by  Father  Magno,  who  became  Prefect  in  1798.  The  four 
manuscript  volumes  of  this  catalogue,  arranged  chronologic- 
ally, with  most  exact  descriptions  and  ample  illustrations, 
still  to-day  render  useful  service. 

It  was  not  till  the  directorship  of  Giorgi  that  the  printing 
of  the  catalogues  of  manuscripts  was  undertaken  (see  list 
below)  while  a  general  summary  catalogue  for  use  in  the 
Library  was  compiled. 

For  the  printed  books,  there  is  for  the  older  works,  to 
about  1870,  Audiffredi's  printed  catalogue  (down  to  Leo) 
and  the  rest  completed  in  manuscript.  The  modern  works 
are  catalogued  in  two  card  catalogues  :  the  first  up  to  1900 
and  the  second  from  1900  to  date. 

The  incunabula  have  a  card  catalogue,  and  there  is  a 
special  card  catalogue  of  the  Music  section. 
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LIST  OF  PRINTED  CATALOGUES 

PRINTED  WORKS 

Catalogus  librorum  typis  impressorum  .  .  .  Romae,  1761- 
88.  [Down  to  the  word  Leodegarius.]  [By  G.  B.  Audi- 

freddi.] 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Bancalari,  Franciscus.1  Index  codicum  Graecorum. 
(Estratto  degli  studi  italiani  di  filologia  classica,  v.  2.)  1894. 

Bonelli,  Luigi.  Codici  arabi,  persiani  e  turchi.  (Cata- 
loghi  del  Codici  Oriental!  di  alcune  biblioteche  d'ltalia. 
Fasc.  5.)  1892. 

Sacerdote,  Gustavo.    Codici  Ebraici.    (Cataloghi  dei  Codici 
Oriental!  di  alcune  biblioteche  d'ltalia.     Fasc.  6.)  1892. 
ADMINISTRATION 

By  his  will  Cardinal  Casanate  provided  for  a  College  of 
six  Dnyni.TiTCfl.Tifi  of  different  nationalities,  each  of  whom  must 
have  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  from  one  of  the  famous 
universities  of  Europe.  These  six  Doctors  were  to  be  the 
perpetual  Curators  of  the  institution,  administering  the 
revenues  of  it  separately  from  those  of  the  monastery, 
choosing  the  employees,  having  care  of  the  books  and 
manuscripts,  etc.,  and  finally  interpreting  the  rules  which  he 
had  laid  down. 

This  form  of  administration  remained  till  the  secularisation 
of  religious  property  in  1873,  when  the  Library  was  declared 
to  be  national  property,  though  the  Dominicans  were  left 
in  charge  till  1884.  From  1876-1884  the  Library  was 
united  administratively  with  the  Vittorio  Emanuele. 
Since  then  it  has  been  autonomous  and  is  at  present  entirely 
under  lay  management. 

HOURS  OF  OPENING 

Cardinal  Casanate  ordered  that  the  Library  should  be  open 
to  the  public  six  hours  daily ;  a  very  liberal  provision  for 
that  period.  The  present  hours  of  opening  are :  in  the 
winter  9  to  I  and  3  to  5  ;  in  the  summer  8  to  2. 
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R.  BIBLIOTECA  MEDICEOLAURENZIANA, 

FLORENCE 

HISTORY:     THE   COLLECTIONS   AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

As  its  name  implies,  this  Library  is  the  enduring  monument 
to  the  great  Medici  family.  Formed  in  the  days  of  their 
splendour,  it  has  been  confiscated  at  each  of  the  Revolutions 
that  drove  them  from  power,  and  has  only  escaped  de- 
struction by  a  miracle.  The  founder  of  the  collection  was 
Cosimo  de  Medici,  known  as  Cosimo  il  Vecchio  (1389-^^4)* 
who  had  his  domestic  or  private  library  at  his  own  palace  in 
the  Via  Larga,  and  also  instituted  one  at  the  monastery 
of  San  Marco.  In  the  task  of  collecting  manuscripts  he 
interested  that  distinguished  circle  of  friends  who  surrounded 
him,  amongst  whom  may  be  named  the  humanists,  Poggio 
Bracciolini,  Ambrogio  Camaldula  and  Niccolo  Niccoli. 
Realising  also,  like  other  collectors  of  the  age  of  manuscripts, 
that  he  could  not  collect  all  the  books  that  he  wanted,  he  had 
copies  made.  In  this  task  he  was  marvellously  well  served 
by  the  copyists  who  laboured  in  Florence,  and  particularly  by 
his  friend,  the  bookseller,  Vespasiano  da  Bisticci. 

The  Library  was  added  to  by  Cosimo's  son,  Piero,  but 
owes  most  to  Cosimo's  grandson,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
who  succeeded  to  Piero  in  1469.  He  employed  agents  to 
travel  over  all  parts  of  the  world  to  secure  for  him  rare  and 
important  manuscripts,  and  he  announced  that  it  was  his 
ambition  to  form  the  greatest  collection  of  books  in  the  world 
and  to  throw  it  open  to  public  use.  The  results  of  his  zeal 
were  that  he  acquired  more  than  a  thousand  manuscripts, 
and  that  the  Library  was  ever  after  known  by  his  name. 
T  273 
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During  the  troubled  times  of  the  French  invasion  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Medici,  the  Library  was  confiscated  by  the 
Florentine  Republic  and  sold  to  the  Dominicans  of  San 
Marco  (1494).  At  that  time  Savonarola  was  head  of  the 
monastery,  and.  it  was  thanks  to  his  efforts  that  this  in- 
valuable collection  was  preserved  to  Florence. 

But  the  Medici  family  had  not  forgotten  that  most 
precious  jewel  among  their  possessions,  and  in  1508  Cardinal 
Giovanni,  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  the  future  Pope 
Leo  X,  bought  it  back  from  the  monastery  for  the  sum  of 
2,652  florins,  and  installed  it  in  his  palace,  the  Villa  Medici, 
at  Rome.  During  the  fourteen  years  the  collection  re- 
mained in  his  possession,  Pope  Leo  enriched  it  by  valuable 
additions.  On  his  death,  in  1521,  his  executor,  a  cousin, 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII,  had  the 
library  transported  to  Florence,  and  commissioned  Michael 
Angelo  to  erect  a  building  worthy  of  housing  so  precious  a 
collection. 

Finally  the  Library  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on 
June  n,  1571,  at  which  time  there  were  3,000  manuscripts, 
most  of  which  are  still  in  possession  of  the  Library. 

The  princes  who  followed  Cosimo  II  were  not  so  conscious 
of  their  responsibilities,  and  left  the  care  of  the  Library  to 
the  Chapter  of  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo.  During  this 
period  the  famous  MS.  copy  of  Cicero's  work,  the  oldest  in 
existence,  disappeared.  Priceless  miniatures  were  cut  from 
some  of  the  old  volumes  and  single  leaves  from  others. 

The  House  of  Lorraine,*  which  succeeded  the  House  of 
Medici,  took  great  interest  in  the  Library  and  furthered  its 
interests  in  every  way;  they  enriched  it  with  notable 
collections,  made  it  more  accessible  to  students,  and,  more- 
over, were  careful  to  put  in  charge  librarians  who  were 

*  By  the  third  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1735-8),  it  was  agreed  that  Francis 
Stephen,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  should  cede  that  duchy  and  receive  the  Duchy 
pf  Tuscany  instead  on  the  death  of  its  Duke  ;  this  occurred  in  1767.  On 
his  marriage  to  Maria  Theresa  in  1736,  Tuscany  became  an  Austrian 
possession. 
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scholars  and  men  worthy  of  such  a  trust.  The  chief  collec- 
tions of  note  acquired  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  the 
MSS.  of  the  Gaddi  family  (1755) ;  the  MSS.  of  the  suppressed 
Convent  of  the  Osservanti  di  Montepulciano  (1758)  ;  the 
larger  part  of  the  MSS.  of  S.  Croce  (1767)  ;  the  Oriental 
Palatini  MSS.  (1771) ;  the  library  of  the  Duomo  (1778) ;  the 
MSS.  of  the  Badia  Fiesolana  (1778  and  1783).  Then  during 
the  Revolution  and  the  French  domination  came  the  sup- 
pression of  the  religious  institutions,  when  their  most 
precious  MSS.  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Library. 

Up  till  that  time  the  Library  had  contained  little  but 
manuscripts  with  books  of  refernece,  but  in  1818  there  was 
given  to  the  library  by  Count  Angiolo  d'Elci  a  valuable 
collection  of  printed  books.  The  collection  is  composed  of 
first  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  numbering 
1,220  volumes. 

In  1885  the  Italian  Government  bought  and  presented  to 
the  Library  the  Ashburnham  collection*  of  1903  manuscripts 
(in  2,202  volumes),  most  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
libraries  and  archives  of  Italy.  Recently  the  Government, 
by  augmenting  the  small  endowments  of  the  Library, 
enabled  it  to  acquire  a  rich  series  of  Graeco-Egyptian  papyri 
and  clay  tablets. 

The  librarians  of  the  eighteenth  century  appointed  under 
the  House  of  Lorraine  were  first  the  learned  Biscioni, 
1741-56,  known  for  his  catalogue  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  ; 
Angelo  Maria  Bandini  (1726-1803),  appointed  as  librarian  in 
1757  (later  going  on  to  the  Marucelliana)  and  famous  for  his 
cataloguing  work  ;  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  Francesco 
Del  Furia  (1777-1856),  who  succeeded  Bandini  and  carried 
on  his  work ;  and  Abbot  Niccolb  Anziani,  who  was  sub- 
librarian and  then  Prefect  from  1875-85  (or  1889  ?).  It  was 

*  Libri-Carrucci,  Count  Guglielmo,  went  as  a  political  refugee  to  England 
in  1848.  His  MSS.  were  sold  to  Lord  Ashburnham  in  1847  for  ^8,000. 
It  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Pasquale  Villari,  the  biographer  of 
Machiavelli,  that  the  Ashburnham  collection  was  purchased  by  the 
Italian  Government. 
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during  his  period  of  office  that  the  famous  Libri  MSS.  came 
to  the  Library,  and  it  was  he  who  invited  M.  Leopold 
Delisle,  of  the  Biblioth&que  Nationale,  to  come  and  examine 
them.  He  also  wrote  the  history  of  the  Library. 

The  head  of  the  Library  from  1889  to  1923  was  Dr.  Guido 
Biagi,  a  well-known  figure  to  the  many  scholars  and  visitors 
who  frequented  the  Library.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Enrico  Rostagno,  who  was  also  Library  Superintendent 
of  the  Province.  The  present  Director  is  Dr.  Teresa 
Lodi. 

In  1863  the  number  of  printed  books  was  given  as  11,300. 
To-day  the  number  is  about  20,000,  of  which  3,915  are 
pamphlets  and  353  incunabula.  The  number  of  manu- 
scripts is  given  as  10,129. 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTION 

SPECIAL  TREASURES  AND  RARITIES 

The  celebrity  of  the  Laurentian  Library  is  due  not  so 
much  to  the  quantity  as  the  quality  of  the  manuscripts. 
According  to  the  Abbot  Anziani  in  1872,  out  of  7,049  manu- 
scripts which  the 'Library  then  contained,  more  than  500 
were  of  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century.  The  few 
printed  books  the  Library  possesses,  and  which  it  acquires 
from  time  to  time,  are  selected  almost  exclusively  as  aids 
and  references  to  the  study  of  manuscripts. 

The  most  precious  manuscript  is  the  famous  Medici  Virgil, 
the  most  complete  of  the  three  oldest  Virgil  MSS.,  the  other 
two  being  at  the  Vatican.  It  is  written  in  "  rustic  capitals," 
and  dates  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Coming 
probably  from  the  Roman  library  of  Cassiodorus  it  remained 
for  ten  centuries  in  St.  Columba's  monastery  at  Bobbio 
(which  inherited  the  library  of  Cassiodorus).  Thence  it 
came  back  to  Rome  and  was  employed  for  the  printing  of 
the  first  edition  of  Virgil,  often  changing  hands.  From 
Rome  it  was  brought  to  Florence  by  Francesco  de  Medici, 
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and  ended  its  wanderings  in  his  library,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  exile  in  Paris,  1799-1815.  It  lacks  the  first  leaves 
(the  text  now  begins  at  the  48th  line  of  the  6th  Eclogue) 
which  disappeared  some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  also  a  leaf  in  the  eighth  book  which  was  discovered 
bound  up  with  the  Vatican  MS. 

Another  famous  manuscript  is  the  Biblia  Amiatina,  a 
sixth  century  illuminated  Bible,  and  the  earliest  MS.  of  the 
Vulgate.  It  has  been  identified  as  the  very  copy  brought 
from  England  to  Rome,  in  716,  by  Ceolfrid,  Abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth,  intended  as  a  votive  offering  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
of  Saint  Peter, 

Other  manuscripts  of  special  note  are  the  only  MS.  of  the 
first  five  annals  of  Tacitus  (of  the  ninth  century) ;  the  letters 
of  Cicero  (of  the  twelfth  century)  ;  a  Homer  of  the  tenth 
century;  some  original  letters  of  Petrarch ;  a  hundred  MSS. 
of  the  Divina  Commedia. 

Among  the  special  treasures  there  are  none  more  beautiful 
than  the  collection  of  illuminated  manuscripts.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  Florentine  miniaturists  were  famous 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  Library  has  some  of  the  choicest 
examples  of  the  work  of  Francesco  Antonio  del  Cerico, 
Monte  di  Giovanni,  Zanobi  Strozzi,  Gherardo  and  Attavanti 

THE  BUILDING 

As  already  related,  it  was  Pope  Clement  VII  who  com- 
missioned Michael  Angelo  to  construct  a  building  worthy 
of  the  great  Medici 'library  in  the  upper  cloisters  of  the 
Basilica  of  San  Lorenzo.  Michael  Angelo  designed  the  stair- 
case, the  great  hall,  and  the  carved  wooden  desks,  while 
Vasari  constructed  the  vestibule. 

"  The  great  architect,  supported  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Pope,  constructed  an  apartment  which  for  convenience  and 
appropriate  decoration  stands  alone  among  libraries.  It  is 
raised  high  above  the  ground  in  order  to  secure  an  ample 
supply  of  light  and  air,  and  is  approached  by  a  double  stair- 
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case  of  marble.  It  is  151  feet  9  inches  long  by  34  feet 
4  inches  broad,  and  was  originally  lighted  by  fifteen  windows 
in  each  of  the  side  walls  at  a  height  of  about  7  feet  6  inches 
from  the  floor.  There  is  a  flat  roof  of  wood,  carved,  and  a 
pavement  of  terra-cotta  consisting  of  yellow  designs  on  a 
red  ground. 

"  When  the  room  was  first  fitted  up  there  were  44  desks  on 
£ach  side,  but  when  the  reading  room  was  built  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  four  were  destroyed." 

The  volumes  still  remain  chained  to  the  desks  as  they  were 
Originally. 

The  reading  room  was  added  between  1816  and  1841  from 
designs  of  the  architect,  Pasquale  PocciantL  It  is  on  the 
right  of  the  main  hall  and  is  built  on  a  circular  design  with 
columns  surmounted  by  a  cupola  and  lighted  from  above. 
In  it  are  housed  the  precious  collection  of  early  printed 
books  presented  by  Count  Elci.  A  bust  of  the  donor  com- 
memorates the  gift* 

Since  then  new  rooms  have  been  added  for  the  storage  of 
printed  books  of  reference  and  a  room  for  the  permanent 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  Library. 

THE  CATALOGUES 

According  to  the  traveller  Keysler,  who  visited  the  Library 
in  1730,  "  A  catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  manuscripts 
in  this  Library  was  published  in  Folio  at  Amsterdam  in  1622 
by  William  Lange,  a  Dane,  but  a  further  account  of  its  more 
curious  manuscripts  is  to  be  met  with  In  Luke  Holstein  and 
Cardinal  Norris." 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  systematic  cataloguing  of 
the  manuscripts  was  taken  in  hand;  Antonio  Biscioni, 
*74I-57>  compiled  a  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
but  the  man  who  first  made  known  the  extensive  treasures 
of  the  Library  to  the  outside  world  was  Angelo  Bandini. 
Between  1764  and  1793  he  published  n  folio  volumes  in 
which  "  he  entered  into  such  detail  and  gave  such  extensive 
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extracts,  that  he  deprived  his  successors  of  even  the  shadow 
of  a  hope  of  a  discovery." 

Del  Furia  continued  the  work  and  compiled  a  manuscript 
catalogue  of  the  various  collections  not  included  in  the 
celebrated  catalogues  of  Bandini. 

There  are  alphabetical  author  catalogues  of  the  reference 
books,  and  lists  of  the  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  Oriental  and 
Persian  manuscripts. 

PRINTED  CATALOGUES 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Bibliothecae  Medicese-Laurentianae  et  Palatinae  Codicum 
MMS.  Orientalium  catalogus  .  .  .  S.  E.  Assemanus  recen- 
suit,  digessit,  notis  illustravit,  Antonio  Francisco  Gorio 
curante.  1742. 

Catalogus  ab  Antonio  Mario  Biscionio  .  .  ,  digestus 

atque  editus.  Temus  primus  codices  orientales  (Graecos) 
complectens  .  .  .  2  pt.  1752- 

Bibl.  Ebraicae  Graecae  Florentinae  .  .  .  catalogus  ab 
Antonio  Maria  Biscionio.  [Ed.  by  A.  P.  Guilianelli.]  2  torn. 

1757- 

A.  M.  Bandini.    Catal.  codd.  gr.    1764. 

Catal.  codd.  latini.     1777. 

Catalogo  della  mostra  dantesca  alia  Medicea  Laurenziana 
nelT  anno  1921  in  Firenze.  [1923.] 

PRINTED  WORKS 

Catalogo  dei  libri  dal  Conte  Angiolo  Maria  d'Elci  donati 
alia  Imp.  e  R.  Libreria  Mediceo-Laurenziana.  1826. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  Library  belongs  to  the  State,  and  is  counted  as  a 
special  library,  since  its  value  lies  in  its  manuscripts. 

HOURS  OF  OPENING 

The  Library  is  open  every  week  day,  in  winter  from  10 
to  4,  and  in  summer  from  8  to  2. 
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STAFF 

The  staff  consists  of  3  librarians,  3  attendants  and  i 
janitor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR    ITALIAN   LIBRARIES 

GENERAL  WORKS 

Annuario  delle  Biblioteche  italiane.     1933-4. 

Biagi,  Guido.  Le  biblioteche  governative  italiane  nel 
1898  ;  notizie  storiche,  bibliografiche  e  statistiche  .  .  .  1900. 

Blume,  Friedrich.    Iter  italicum.    1824-36. 

(Some  additions  to  this  by  E.  G.  Vogel  may  be  found  in 
Serapeum,  v.  4  (1843),  pp.  353-640 

Dziatzko,  Karl.  Eine  Reise  durch  die  grosseren  Bibliothe- 
ken  Italiens.  (In  his  Sammlung  Bibliothekswissenschaft- 
licher  Arbeiten,  Heft  6,  1894,  pp.  96-128.) 

Frati,  Carlo.  Dizionario  Bio-Bibliografico  dei  bibliotecari 
e  bibliofili  Italiani  dal  sec  XIV  al  XIX.  1933- 

Italy.  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  industrie  e  Commercio 
.  ,  .  Statistica  della  biblioteche.  1893. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopaedia.  (Articles  under  names  of 
libraries  and  churchmen.) . 

Enciclopedia  Italiana,  1929. — (Articles  under  names  of 
libraries  and  famous  persons.) 

THE  AMBROSIANA 

Bellezza,  P.  Federico  Borromeo  nella  vita,  nelT  opera  e 
negli  scritti.  1931. 

Beltrami,  Luca.     Guida  della  Bibl.  Ambrosiana.     1896. 

Castiglioni,  C.    II  Cardinale  Federico  Borromeo.     1931. 

Ceruti,  A.  La  biblioteca  Ambrosiana  di  Milano.  (In 
Istituti  scientific!.  1881*  pp.  95-204.) 

Galbiati,  G.     Bio-bibliografica  di  Achille  Ratti.     1927, 

La  biblioteca  Ambrosiana  e  i  recenti  lavori  di  riordina- 

mento,  (In  v.  3  of  the  Atti  del  i°  Congresso  Mondiale  .  .  . 
Rome,  1929.) 
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Gramatica,  Luigi.  L'Ambrosiana.  (In  Riv.  mensile  del 
Touring  Club  Ital.  a.  28,  n.  8  (August,  1922.) 

Morazzoni,  G.  L'Ambrosiana  nel  III  centenario  di 
Federico  Borxomeo.  1932. 

Nel  terzo  centenario  di  Federico  Borromeo  .  .  .  Milano, 


Ratti,  A.  Guida  sommaria  per  il  visitatore  della  Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana  e  delle  collezione  annesse.  1907. 

Saba,  A.     La  biblioteca  Ambrosiana  (1609-1932). 

Sepulcri,  A.  La  biblioteca  Ambrosiana.  (In  Le  biblioteche 
nxilanese.  1914.  pp.  1-49.) 

(Has  a  special  bibliography  by  G.  Galbiati,  pp.  25—49.) 

CASANATENSE  LIBRARY 

Le  chasseur  bibliographe.  v.  2,  no.  4  (April,  1863),  PP- 
21-3. 

Gregori,  Luigi  de.  La  Biblioteca  Casanatense.  (Estratto 
dalla  Rivista  "  Accademie  e  Biblioteche,"  N.  2  Anno  II.) 

Guide-manuel  des  bibliotheques  de  Rome  publid  par 
Tlnstitut  historique  neerlandais.  .  .  .  1932. 

MEDICEO-LAURENZIANA 

Anziani,  N.     La  Biblioteca  Mediceo-Laurenziana.     1872. 
Michel,  E.     La  biblioteca  Mediceo-Laurenziana.     1912. 
Pintor,  F.     La  libreria  di    Cosimo  di  Medici  nel    1418. 
1902. 

Rossi,  G.  I.     La  libreria  Mediceo-Laurenziana.     1739. 


BIBLIOTEGA  APOSTOLICA  VATICANA, 
CITTA  DEL  VATICANO 

HISTORY:     THE   COLLECTIONS   AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

THE  Vatican  Library  holds  a  pre-eminent  position  among  the 
libraries  of  the  world  both  for  its  inestimable"  treasures  and 
for  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  building  which 
houses  them.  But  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected, 
these  rich  collections  which  form  the  present  library  only 
became  part  of  the  Vatican  Library  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  only  exception  being  a  small  remnant,  dating  from 
earlier  times,  mostly  papal  archives.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  "  modern  "  library  was  not  the  first  papal 
library,  indeed  there  were  several  choice  collections  made 
at  various  periods,*  notably  at  Avignon. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  Popes  preserved  their 
books  with  their  treasures.  But  the  Library,  like  the  treasure, 
suffered  from  the  continual  displacements  occasioned  by  the 
political  disturbances  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries. 

The  period  when  the  Popes  were  domiciled  at  Avignon  in 
the  fourteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  for  the  medieval 
papal  library.  The  Popes  of  Avignon  devoted  themselves 
to  the  collection  of  books  and  built  up  a  library  which  out- 
shone those  of  all  other  princes  of  Europe. 

When  the  Popes  returned  to  Rome  the  Library  and  archives 
remained  for  the  most  part  at  Avignon  ;  the  archives  were 

*  For  the  early  history  see  H.  Leclercq.  Article,  Bibliotheques  (In. 
Dictionnaire  d'Arch&ologie  chvitienne  et  de  liturgie,  col.  853-973)  and 
G.  B.  De  Rossi.  Commentatio  de  origine  historia  indicibus  scrinii  et 
bibliothecse  Sedis  Apostolicae  (In  Codices  Palatini  latini  bibliotheccs  Vaticancs 
descripti.  1886.  pp.  33-78)- 
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moved  bit  by  bit  to  Rome,  but  the  transfer  was  not  com- 
pleted till  the  eighteenth  century.  Many  of  the  manuscripts 
and  books  were  taken  into  Spain  by  the  anti-Pope,  Pedro  de 
Luna,  300  of  which,  having  formed  part  of  the  library  of  the 
College  founded  at  Toulouse  by  the  Cardinal  Pierre  de  Foix, 
finally  entered  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  in  1680. 
Other  works  remained  at  the  papal  palace  at  Avignon  till 
1594,  and  were  then  incorporated  by  Cardinal  Borghese,  who 
was  a  papal  legate  in  Avignon,  in  his  family  library,  and 
finally  returned  to  the  possession  of  the  Curia  when  Leo 
XIII  purchased  the  Borghese  library  in  1902. 

It  was  the  humanist  of  Sarzana,  Tomaso  Parentucelli, 
who  became  Pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  present  Vatican 
Library.  Thanks  to  the  rich  alms  from  the  Jubilee  year  of 
1450,  he  was  able  to  realise  his  collector's  dream.  "  He  sent 
men  to  Germany,  England  and  Greece  in  search  of  rare 
new  treasures.  When  Constantinople  fell,  some  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Imperial  Library  were  acquired  by  papal 
agents,  and  the  Pope  invited  the  exiled  Byzantine  scholars 
to  Rome,  where  he  commissioned  them  to  translate  Greek 
classics  into  Latin  for  the  papal  library.  .  .  .  Macaulaypays 
tribute  to  Nicholas  for  introducing  to  Western  Europe 
the  works  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon  and 
Polybius  .  .  .  " 

When  he  died  in  1455,  after  only  eight  years  in  office,  he 
left  the  Curia  in  possession  of  the  richest  library  in  Italy  ; 
the  Latin  manuscripts  alone  amounted  to  824  volumes,  in  all 
1,200  choice  manuscripts. 

During  the  sixteen  years  that  intervened  between  the 
death  of  Nicholas  V  and  the  election  of  Sixtus  IV  little  or 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  for  the  increase  of  the 
library,  but  with  the  accession  of  Francesco  della  Rovere  a 
new  era  begins.  The  new  Pope  had  studied,  as  a  young 
man,  at  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  writer  on  theology  and  philosophy ;  he,  there- 
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fore,  knew  from  experience  the  needs  of  scholars  and  the 
importance  of  a  good  library. 

The  name  of  Sixtus  IV  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  instal- 
lation of  the  Library  in  a  building  of  its  own  (which  will  be 
described  in  another  section),  but  he  also  contributed  largely 
to  its  growth.  Between  1475  and  1484  1,000  manuscripts 
were  added,  bringing  the  total  to  more  than  3,500.  He  was 
helped  greatly  in  his  work  by  the  librarian,  Bartolommeo 
Platina,  who  was  appointed  in  1475.  He  succeeded  to 
Giovanni  Antonio  de  Bossi,  an  ardent  promoter  of  typo- 
graphy in  Rome,*  to  whom,  therefore,  the  Vatican  probably 
owes  most  of  its  original  incunabula.  Platina  and  his 
master  worked  together  energetically  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Library.  The  Pope  issued  a  Bull  of  exceptional 
severity  against  all  those  who  had  taken  books  from  the 
Library  which  "  they  still  presume  rashly  and  maliciously  to 
hide  and  secretly  to  detain."  Platina  was  allowed  to  obtain 
such  help  as  he  wanted  and  immediately  obtained  the 
services  of  three  copyists  and  a  binder. 

Besides  the  fitting  up  of  a  library  building  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  regular  staff  a  regular  income  was  also  allotted  to 
the  Library,  and  so  the  institution  which  had  as  its  object 
"  the  exaltation  of  the  Church  militant,  the  spread  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  advancement  of  learning  "  was  firmly 
established. 

The  next  great  patron  and  promoter  of  the  Library  was 
Leo  X  (1513-21)  ;  belonging  to  the  Medici  family  and 
brought  up  among  books,  he  had,  while  Cardinal,  displayed 
great  activity  as  a  collector  of  manuscripts  and  printed 

works.f 

In  furtherance  of  his  collecting  Leo  sent  agents  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  /where  he  thought  manuscripts  might  be 

*  In  1472  de  Bossi  petitioned  Sixtus  IV  on  behalf  of  Sweynheim  and 
Pannartz,  who  were  in  financial  difficulties  owing  to  the  growing  com- 
petition among  printers. 

f  It  was  he  who  bought  back  the  valuable  family  library  from  the 
monks  of  San  Marco,  which  library  was  returned  to  Florence  after  his 
death  ta  constitute  the  famous  Biblioteca  Mediceo-Laurenziana. 
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found,  even  to  Scandinavia  and  the  Orient,  but  the  golden 
age  of  manuscript  collecting  was  over  and  he  was  not  so 
successful  in  this  as  Nicholas  V  had  been.  However,  the 
total  number  of  manuscripts  was  brought  up  from  3,650 
under  Sixtus  V  to  4,070. 

In  1527  this  precious  collection  of  manuscripts  barely 
escaped  destruction  during  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  imperial 
troops.  During  the  horrors  of  the  eight-days'  sack  many 
libraries  perished.  But  the  precious  manuscripts  which 
would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  looters  were  saved 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  Philibert  of  Orange  had  his 
headquarters  in  the  papal  palace ;  Orange,  after  the  death 
of  Bourbon  (killed  scaling  the  walls),  was  the  nominal  com- 
mander of  the  Imperial  forces,  and  though  he  dared  exercise  no 
authority  his  own  residence  was  at  least  immune  from  looting.* 

The  next  important  collection  which  came  to  the  Vatican 
was  that  of  Fulvio  Orsini ;  at  first  this  learned  scholar  was 
desirous  of  offering  his  entire  collection  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, etc.,  to  Philip  II,  who  was  at  that  time  collecting 
treasures  for  the  Escorial,  but  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
Vatican  was  the  place  where  they  would  be  .most  useful  to 
scholars.  Gregory  XIII  (1572-85)  appointed  him  Greek 
reviser  at  the  Vatican  and  granted  him  a  pension  and  Orsini 
agreed  to  bequeath  to  the  Vatican  his  entire  collection, 
comprising  413  manuscripts  and  an  extensive  collection  of 
printed  books. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  steady 
increase  in  the  stocks  of  the  Library  by  gifts  and  purchases 
under  successive  Popes :  Paul  V  (1605-21)  presented  212 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts ;  and  during  his  pontificate, 
Silvarezza  transferred  30  of  the  codices  from  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Bobbio,  composed  chiefly  of  palimpsests. 

Besides  these  smaller  items  there  were  the  three  great 
libraries  which  are  still  kept  as  separate  collections,  that  of 
the  Palatinate,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  that  of 

*  See  L.  Pastor,     The  history  of  the  Popes,  v.  9,  pp.  333,  414-15. 
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Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  The  great  Palatine  library 
fell  to  the  League  when  Tilly  captured  Heidelberg  in  1622, 
and  the  library  was  presented  to  Gregory  XV  by  Maximilian, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  though  there  was  great  bitterness  over  such 
a  library  being  sent  out  of  Germany,  and  Maximilian  would 
have  liked  it  for  his  own  library  at  Munich. 

The  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  Leone  Allacci,  was  sent  to 
Heidelberg  to  look  after  the  transfer  of  the  collections  to  the 
Vatican  ;  the  manuscripts  alone  numbered  3,500,  of  which 
there  were  2,027  Latin  and  432  Greek.  All  the  manuscripts 
in  this  collection  were  removed  to  Paris  in  1797,  but  after 
their  restitution  in  1815,  all  the  German  manuscripts  to  the 
number  of  847,  26  Greek  manuscriptsf  and  16  Latin  manu- 
scripts were  returned  to  Heidelberg  by  Pius  VII. 

In  1658  Alexander  VII  bought  the  library  of  the  Dukes  of 
Urbino,  founded  by  Duke  Frederick J;  he  presented  the 
printed  works  to  the  library  which  he  had  just  founded  for 
the  University  of  Rome,  and  which  in  recognition  of  this 
generous  gift  is  still  called  "  Biblioteca  Alessandrina,"  and 
he  gave  to  the  Vatican  Library  the  manuscripts,  1,767 
Latin  and  Italian,  165  Greek  and  128  Oriental. 

The  third  important  collection  was  bought  in  1690  by 
Alexander  VII,  that  was  the  manuscripts  and  books  which 
had  belonged  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  The  greater 
part  of  this  library  was  built  up  from  the  spoils  of  her  father's 

*  For  the  history  of  this  library  see  :  F.  Wilken.  GescMchte  der  Bildung, 
Beraubung  und  Vevnichtung  der  alten  Heidelbergischen  Buchersammlungen. 
1817.  Also  an  article  by  Dr.  Anton  Ruland  in  Serapeuni,  v.  17  (1856), 
pp.  185-91 ;  193-233  :  Zur  Geschicte  der  alten  nach  Rom  entfiihrten  BMiothek 
zu  Heidelberg. 

t  Among  them  was  the  famous  Palatine  MS.  of  the  Greek  Anthology, 
thefsole  extant  copy  of  the  mediaeval  collections  of  Greek  poems.  It  was 
taken  to  Paris  in  1797,  but  the  2nd  part  of  it  was  kept  back  when  the 
other  MSS.  were  returned,  and  still  remains  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

t  The  library  of  Urbino  was  wholly  the  work  'of  tfte  great  Frederigo  of 
Montefeltro.  As  a  boy  he  had  begun  to  collect ;  in  after  years  he  kept 
thirty  or  forty  copyists  employed  in  various  'places,  and  spent  in  the 
course  of  time  no  less  than  30,000  ducats  on  the  collection.  It  was 
systematically  extended  and  completed,  chiefly  by  the  help  of  Vespasiano, 
and  his  account  of;  it  forms  an  ideal  picture  of  a  library  of  the  Renaissance. 
(See  J.  Burckhardt.  The  Civilisation  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  [Transl. 
from  the  i5th  ed.],  1929,  pp.  199-200.) 
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campaigns  in  Germany  and  Poland ;  in  1654  she  abdicated, 
and  retired  to  Rome,  taking  with  her  her  library  which,  after 
her  death,  came  to  the  family  of  Ottoboni.  Alexander  VII, 
who  was  of  the  Ottoboni  family,  was  able  to  acquire  this 
rich  collection  and  placed  it  in  a  separate  gallery,  giving 
it  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Alexandrina  in  honour  of  the  Queen, 
who  had  received  the  additional  name  of  Alexandrina  on 
her  admission  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Two  other  collections  which  are  kept  separate  are  the 
Capponiani,  bequeathed  by  the  Marquis  Capponi  in  1746, 
consisting  of  288  MSS.,  and  the  Ottoboni  MSS.,  bought  in 
1748,  numbering  3394  Latin  and  473  Greek. 

In  1797  the  Vatican  Library  shared  the  fate  of  many  other 
European  libraries  and  was  despoiled  to  enrich  the  Biblio- 
th^que  Nationale  and  other  Paris  libraries  ;  all  manuscripts 
earlier  than  the  ninth  century  and  those  with  the  choicest 
illuminations,  the  whole  of  the  Palatine  manuscripts, 
together  with  many  of  the  choicest  early  printed  books, 
were  selected  and  despatched  to  Paris,  but  with  few 
exceptions  were  returned  in  1815.* 

The  most  important  acquisitions  of  modern  times  have 
been : 

(1)  The  Borghese  MSS.,  being  the  residue  of  the  ancient 
papal  library  at  Avignon.     They  numbered  about  386. 
Cardinal  Ehrle,  who  had  advised  the  purchase,  acquired 
shortly  after  for  the  Library  the  notarial  deeds  of  Orange 
("  actes  des  notaires  d'Orange  "),  which  came  from  Avignon 
in  1783  with  the  last  section  of  the  pontifical  archives. 

(2)  The  Barberini  Library,  which  was  bought  in  1902  and 
constitutes  the  most  important  accession  of  modern  times  ; 
it  includes  9,900  Latin  manuscripts,  593  Greek  manuscripts, 
164  Oriental  manuscripts,  about  10,000  volumes  or  bundles 
of  archives  and  more  than  40,000  printed  books,  rich  in 
incunabula. 

*For  an  account  of  this  see  under  History  of  Biblioth^que  de  Ste- 
Genevi6ve,  p.  117. 
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(3)  *  The  manuscripts  of  the  Collegium  de  Propaganda  Fide, 
known  as  the  Borgia  manuscripts.  Many  of  these  had 
belonged  to  the  Cardinal  Stefano  Borgia  and  comprised 
manuscripts  in  various  Oriental  languages,  including  Arabic, 
Armenian,  Coptic,  Ethiopian,  Hebrew,  Indian  and  others. 

(4)*  The  manuscripts  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  comprising 
653  music  manuscripts  and  532  volumes  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  Institute,  also  the  archives  of  several  churches 
of  Rome,  S.  Anastasia,  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  Sta.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  Sta.  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  the  Pantheon,  and  the 
manuscripts  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 

(5)*  The  Rossiana  Library!  ;  this  library  was  collected 
between  1838  and  1854  by  Gianfrancesco  de  Rossi,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  was  finally 
deposited  at  the  Vatican  in  1922.  The  manuscripts,  which 
include  44  Greek  and  40  Oriental,  number  altogether  1,196, 
there  were  also  2,139  incunabula  and  5,782  other  early 
editions. 

(6)  The    Chigi    Library.    This   famous    collection    was 
founded  by  Alexander  VII  (1655-67),  and  enlarged  by  gifts 
of  three  cardinals  of  the  Chigi  family  until  it  contained  more 
than  3,000  manuscripts,  among  others  codices  from  various 
Benedictine  monasteries,  as  well  as  the  libraries  of  two  Popes 
of  the  Piccolomini  family,  Pius  II  and  Pius  III.     There  were 
also   ,300    incunabula    and    30,000    printed    books.     This 
collection  was  acquired  in  the  first  year  of  his  office  of  the 
present  Pope  (1923). 

(7)  The  Ferraioli  Library.     In  1926  the  Marchese  Filippo 
Ferraioli  presented  the  Ferraioli  Library,  which  is  extremely 
rich  in  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and  English  literature.     This 
brought  in  40,000  printed  books  and  about  1,200  manu- 
scripts, including  some  extremely  rare  autographs. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Nicholas  V,  the  great  founder  of 

*  These  are  deposited  and  do  not  belong  completely  to  the  Vatican 
Library. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  see  :  C,  Silva-Trouca.  La  Biblioteca  Rossiana 
(In  Civilti  Cattolica,  j8  Fev.,  1922,  pp.  320-35), 
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the  modern  Vatican  Library,  to  dwell  in  thought  on  the 
gratitude  that  future  generations  of  scholars  would  entertain 
towards  their  benefactor.  Unfortunately,  however,  cata- 
logues and  other  means  of  making  the  contents  of  the  Library 
available  to  scholars,  and  so  fulfilling  his  dream,  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  Library. 

Leo  XIII  was  the  first  Pope  who  dared  to  open  to  research 
workers  the  treasures  of  the  papal  archives  ;  the  improve- 
ments inaugurated  then  (in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century)  were  the  beginning  of  a  real  transformation  of  the 
Vatican  Library.  Most  of  the  reforms  come  under  the  head 
of  Building  or  Catalogues  and  will  be  dealt  with  in  those 
sections,  but  mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  work  of 
Father  (later  Cardinal)  Franz  Ehrle ;  a  scholar  of  repute, 
and  a  historian  of  the  Library,  he  was  in  charge  from 
1895-1913,  and  took  the  lead  in  all  measures  of  reform  for 
'  making  the  contents  of  the  Library  more  easily  available  to 
the  public,  such  as  the  compilation  of  complete  catalogues 
for  the  manuscripts,  the  provision  of  an  adequate  reading 
room,  the  publication  of  photographic  reproductions  of 
important  manuscripts  and  by  the  publication  of  Studi  e 
Testi,  containing  editions  of  texts  or  important  dissertations. 

Father  Ehrle  was  succeeded  as  Prefect  of  the  Library  by 
Monsignor  Ratti  (the  present  Pope),  who  had  been  Vice- 
Prefect  since  1911.  Having  been  librarian  he  knew  the 
needs  and  defects  in  equipment  of  the  Vatican  Library  as  no 
other  Pope,  and  when  he  was  raised  to  the  papal  office  in 
1922  he  inaugurated  the  series  of  extensive  improvements 
in  new  book  stacks,  reading  rooms  and  catalogues  which 
have  been  made  possible  with  the  generous  aid  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  and  through  the  help  and  co-operation 
of  American  and  European  librarians. 

The  present  Prefect  of  the  Library  is  Monsignor  Anselmo 
Albareda ;    the  Curator  of  Oriental  Manuscripts  and  Pro- 
Prefect  up  to  1936  was  Monsignor  (now  Cardinal)  Eugene 
Tisserant. 
u 
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The  Library  receives  regularly  more  than  700  periodicals, 
giving  a  total  of  about  3,560  parts  yearly.  The  average  of 
the  accessions  in  the  last  four  years  has  been  4,250  volumes. 

The  totals  of  all  stock  are  480,000  printed  works;  53,500 
manuscripts;  7,000  incunabula. 

LIBRARIANS 

Most  of  the  librarians  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  history  and  need  here  be  only  briefly  referred 
to.  Bartolomeo  Platina  (1421-81)  was  first  librarian  to 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  then  in  1475  became  the  zealous 
co-worker  with  the  Pope  Sixtus  IV  in  the  development  of 
the  Vatican  Library.  Leone  Allacci  (1586-1669),  a  noted 
Hellenist  and  antiquarian,  came  to  Rome  in  1600  and  be- 
came librarian  at  the  Vatican ;  he  supervised  the  trans- 
ference of  the  famous  Heidelberg  Library  to  Rome  (see 
above).  Francesco  Saverio  de  Zelada,  Cardinal,  not  only 
served  the  Library  as  prefect,  1780-1801,  but  bequeathed 
his  own  library,  a  rich  collection  of  6,000  volumes.  Angelo 
Mai,  Cardinal,  was  librarian  at  the  Ambrosiana,  1811-19, 
and  then  came  on  to  the  Vatican,  and  is  famous  for  his  work 
on  palimpsests  in  particular  and  for  his  general  work  on 
manuscripts,*  Another  scholar  librarian  was  Giovanni 
Batista  Pitra,  a  Benedictine,  who  was  librarian  at  the  Vatican 
from  1864-89,  and  was  a  collaborator  of  Migne.  He  was 
followed  by  Cardinal  Ehrle,  1895-1913  ;  Monsignor  Achille 
Ratti,  1913-32*;  Monsignor  Giovanni  Mercati,  1922-1936; 
and  Monsignor  Anselmo  Albareda,  the  present  Prefect. 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTION 
The  manuscript  collection  is  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  the  closed  or  historical  and  the  open  collections. 
To  the  first  class  belong  those  which  came  to  the  Library 
as  units  and  are  still  preserved  as  such,  the  Palatini  (the 
oldest  special  collection),  the  Urbinati,  the  Reginenses,  etc., 

*  See  also  under  History  of  the  Ambrosiana. 
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the  history  of  whose  inclusion  has  already  been  given. 
The  open  collections  or  Vatican  collections  proper  comprise 
all  those  manuscripts  which  came  to  the  Library  before 
1622  and  those  acquired  since,  with  the  exception  of  the 
special  collections.  The  Vatican  collection  is  sub-divided 
into  16  language  groups,  of  which  the  most  important,  that 
of  the  Codices  Vatican!  latini,  includes  manuscripts  in  all 
languages  except  Greek  and  Oriental  languages. 

The  extent  and  riches  of  the  manuscript  collection  of  the 
Vatican  are  obvious  from  the  foregoing  account,  but  here  we 
may  note  a  few  of  special  rarity.  The  oldest  MSS.  (and 
probably  the  oldest  which  have  been  preserved  above  ground 
in  libraries)  are  the  Virgil  fragment  of  four  leaves  (from  the 
MS.  known  as  Augusteus)  written  in  the  old  square  capitals, 
and  the  palimpsest  of  Cicero's  De  Republica,  thought  to  be  of 
the  third  century.  The  Vatican  has  also  one  of  the  three 
oldest  Bible  manuscripts,  the  other  two  being  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  both  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  Museum,  and  two  famous  Virgil 
MSS.,  the  Vaticanus  and  the  Romanus,  which  together  with 
the  Mediceus  at  the  Mediceo-Laurenziana,  are  written  in 
"  rustic  capitals/'  and  are  assigned  to  the  fourth  century ; 
it  was  in  the  Vaticanus  MS.  that  a  single  leaf  from  the 
Mediceus  MS.  was  found  by  Cardinal  Mai. 

Of  interest  for  their  provenance  are  manuscripts  of 
Petrarch  and  Dante,  which  include  a  Divina  Commedia  in 
the  handwriting  of  Boccaccio,  and  sent  by  him  to  Petrarch, 
thus  connecting  the  three  great  names  of  Italian  literature  ; 
an  autograph  manuscript  of  the  Rinaldo  of  Petrarch  with  his 
corrections  ;  and  a  large  Breviary,  ornamented  with  beauti- 
ful miniatures  and  presented  to  the  Library  .by  Matthias 
Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  the  great  collector. 

THE  INCUNABULA 

These  number  nearly  7,000  and  are  of  great  value  and 
interest  not  only  because  of  the  large  number  of  Italian 
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incunabula  which  are  here  represented  by  the  unique  copies, 
but  because  so  many  axe  special  presentation  copies, 
dedicated  to  popes  or  princes  or  enriched  with  precious 
miniatures  and  magnificently  bound.  Like  the  manuscripts 
they  are  divided  into  the  Vatican  collection,  c.  2,250,  and 
the  special  historical  collections  :  Barberini,  320  ;  Borgiana, 
750  ;  Rossiana,  2,200  ;  Chigi,  300  ;  Ferraioli,  85,  bound  up 
with  manuscripts,  60.  By  country  of  origin,  Italy  naturally 
heads  the  list  with  3,285  ;  Germany  comes  next  with  1,050  ; 
then  France,  128,  and  the  other  countries  in  descending 
scale  to  England,  2. 
The  other  printed  books  are  divided  up  as  follows  : 

(1)  Books  placed  in  the  reference  library  for  consulation. 

(2)  Books  belonging  to   the  separate  closed  collections 
(see  below). 

(3)  The  "  raccolta  generate  "  which  contains  all  the  books 
not  belonging  to  the  other  two  sections,  which  is  divided  up 
into  20  subject  groups  sub-divided  by  format. 

The  separate  collections  are  by  order  of  acquisition  :  the 
Drammaturgia  Allacciana,  a  collection  of  plays,  of  which  a 
catalogue  was  printed  in  1666  ;  Capponi,  3,210  volumes 
(1746)  ;  Cicognara,  4,447  volumes,  important  for  the  history 
of , art  and  archaeology  (1825)  ;  Mai,  10,435  volumes  (1855) ; 
Miscellanea  of  B.  de  Rossi,  an  important  collection  of 
pamphlets,  received  as  a  legacy  in  1894  ;  the  Barberini,  and 
Rossiana,  Chigi  and  Ferraioli  already  mentioned  under 
modern  acquisitions  of  the  Library ;  the  Ruffini,  books  of 
genealogy  and  heraldry  (1927)  and  the  Rospigliosi,  about 
3,000  volumes  (1930). 

THE  BUILDING 

The  Library  formed  by  Nicholas  V  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  the  present  Vatican  Library  "  was 
arranged  in  eight  presses  set  against  the  wall  of  a  room  lighted 
by  a  single  window^  six  on  the  right,  and  two  on  the  left,  but 
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the  position  .of  the  room  is  unknown/'  Sixtus  IV  was  the 
first  to  give  it  a  worthy  home,  and  the  place  selected  was 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Pontifical  Palace,  directly  under  the 
papal  apartments.  This  was  divided  up  into  four  rooms, 
the  Bibliotheca  latina  and  the  Bibliotheca  graeca  forming 
the  Common  or  Public  Library;  the  Bibliotheca  Secreta 
or  Reserved  Library  in  which  the  more  precious  manuscripts 
were  kept  apart  from  the  others ;  and  a  fourth  room,  which 
was  fitted  up  later,  the  Bibliotheca  Pontifica,  which  con- 
tained in  addition  to  manuscripts  papal  archives  and 
registers.  This  work  was  carried  on  between  1475  and  1481. 

The  Library  was  entered  from  the  Cortile  del  Papagallo* 
through  a  marble  doorway  which  opened  into  the  Latin 
Library.    The  books  were  arranged  on  shelves  in  the  form 
of  desks  (banchi)  ;   the  greater  number  of  the  books  were 
chained. 

It  was  this  building  which  Philibert  of  Orange  occupied 
during  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527 ;  he  occupied  the  papal 
apartments  just  above  the  Library,  and  it  was  thi's,  as  already 
related,  which  saved  the  Library  from  destruction. 

This  building  only  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  growing 
Library  for  a  century,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  expand 
the  existing  quarters  a  completely  new  building  was  decided 
on  by  Sixtus  V  (1572-90),  though  its  erection  entailed 
breaking  up  the  magnificent  tripartite  courtyard  designed  by 
Bramante  between  the  papal  palace  and  the  Belvedere 
gallery.  The  Pope's  architect,  Domenico  Fontana,  was 
instructed, to  cut  across  the  middle  of  these  courts  with  a 
structure  100  feet  high ;  work  was  begun  towards  the  end 
of  1587  and  finished  in  May,  1589. 

The  upper  storey  of  this  building  was  assigned  to  receive 
the  books  from  the  old  library.  The  Sistine  Library  is  "  a 
magnificent  hall,  184  feet  long  and  57  feet  wide,  richly 
decorated  with  wall  frescoes  representing  between  the 
windows  oecumenical  councils  and  ancient  libraries,  above 
the  windows  contemporary  views  of  Roman  monuments,  and, 
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on  the  piers  which  divide  the  room  into  two  naves,  the  men 
to  whom  was  then  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  various 
alphabets."  The  lower  floor  was  divided  up  into  rooms  for 
scholars  who  were  commissioned  to  publish  the  works  of  the 
Fathers  edited  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  Library. 

The  old  system  employed  for  the  arrangement  of  books 
was  found  so  wasteful  of  space  that  it  was  given  over,  and  the 
desks  were  replaced  by  plain  wooden  presses,  with  the  Pope's 
coat  of  arms  carved  in  walnut,  set  against  the  walls  between 
the  windows  and  around  the  piers  which  separated  the  two 
naves.  The  manuscripts,  which  after  that  time  were  filed 
vertically  on  the  shelves,  remained  there  for  three  centuries, 
undisturbed  until  the  summer  of  1912. 

The  large  accessions  to  the  Library  in  the  seventeenth 
century  necessitated  various  extensions  of  the  Library,  and 
this  was  done  by  gradually  taking  in  the  gallery  of  Pius  IV.* 
Urban  VIII  prepared  for  the  Palatine  collection  a  section  of 
the  southern  gallery  (1624),  Alexander  VII  another  part  of 
the  same  for  the  collection  bought  from  the  Dukes  of  Urbino. 
Alexander  VIII,  upon  purchasing  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Queen  of  Sweden,  extended  the  northern  gallery  (1690). 

In  1732  Clement  XII  occupied  the  northern  extremity  of 
this  same  gallery,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cortile  della 
Pigma.  With  each  increase  of  stock,  further  rooms  and 
galleries  had  to  be  taken  over,  till  finally,  in  1855,  on  the 
purchase  of  the  library  of  Cardinal  Mai,  the  Borgia  apart- 
ments were  occupied,  thus  bringing  the  Library  round  to  the 
place  of  the  original  library  of  Sixtus  IV,  situated  under  the 
Borgia  apartments. 

In  spite  of  its  continual  extensions,  the  Vatican  Library 
had  nothing  better  to  offer  its  readers  down  to  1888  than  a 
very  small  reading  room,  which  was  merely  the  lobby  of  the 

*  The  Sistine  Library  runs  east  and  west,  forming  the  north  side  of  the 
Courtyard  of  the  Belvedere.  The  two  galleries,  which  run  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  respectively  of  the  Courtyard,  were  gradually  encroached 
upon  for  library  purposes.  The  library  of  Sixtus  IV  was  on  the  far  south 
.side  of  the  Courtyard. 
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Sistine  Library  ;  it  had  only  one  window,  which  made  it 
impossible  to  work  there  on  dull  days  unless  one  was  directly 
under  the  window.  It  is  scarcely  surprising,  therefore,  that 
readers  in  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  century  scarcely 
ever  came  to  the  Library,  especially  as  in  addition  to  the 
discomforts  of  the  reading  room  they  had  no  direct  access  to 
indexes  and  inventories.  Leo  XIII,  who  had  dared  to  open 
the  treasures  of  the  archives  to  scholars  of  all  nations,  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  complaints  of  those  who  were  so 
anxious  to  use  the  Library.  In  1888,  therefore,  the  sombre 
though  magnificent  lobby  decorated  by  Paul  Brill  and  Marco 
da  Firenze  was  restored  to  its  function  of  a  lobby,  and  a 
reading  room  was  prepared  in  continuation  of  this  lobby  to 
the  north,  well  lighted  by  four  windows,  and  capable  of 
seating  40  persons.  For  the  further  convenience  of  readers, 
a  reference  room,  known  as  the  Bibliotheca  Leonina,  was 
opened  under  the  Sistine  Hall  (it  had  been  a  depository  for 
the  muskets  of  Pontifical  soldiers). 

In  1902  came  the  purchase  of  the  Barberini  Library, 
which  increased  the  pressure  on  available  space.  They  were 
put  near  the  reference  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
gallery  of  Julius  II  (which  formed  the  east  side  of  the 
Courtyard  of  the  Belvedere,  and  was  known  as  the  Gallery 
of  Inscriptions).  Then,  however,  the  reading  room  was 
found  too  small  for  the  increased  number  of  readers.  "  The 
distribution  of  manuscripts,  which  were  scattered  in  a  long 
gallery,  some  at  a  distance  of  more  than  500  feet  from  the 
reading  room,  obliged  the  authorities  to  consider  new 
improvements  in  the  accommodation.  The  printing  office 
[removed  in  1909]  had  left  unoccupied  two  big  halls  under 
the  reading  room,  in  close  connection  with  the  reference 
room.  The  better  of  the  two  made  an  excellent  reading 
room  [it  was  fitted  up  in  1912,  with  places  for  60  readers], 
while  the  other  received  the  Mai  collection,  transferred  some 
years  before  from  the  Borgia  apartments.  The  manu- 
scripts were  taken  from  the  presses  of  the  Sistine  Hall  and 
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the  gallery,  and  were  collected  in  steel  stacks  above  the  new 
reading  room,  which  was  connected  with  it  by  a  book 
lift." 

The  problem  of  adequate  book  storage  was,  however,  again 
raised  by  the  large  accessions  which  took  place  in  the  first 
years  of  the  present  Pope's  accession  to  office  (the  Rossiana, 
the  Chigiana  and  the  Ferraioli  collections).  Already 
Benedict  XV  had  considered  the  inclusion  of  the  long  gallery 
occupied  by  the  mosaic  factory  (the  east  side  of  the  Court- 
yard) under  the  gallery  of  inscriptions,  but  it  remained  for 
Pius  XI,  the  Vatican's  former  librarian,  to  carry  out  these 
extensions  and  complete  the  work  of  modernisation. 

In  1927  the  Pope  decided  to  substitute  motor  transport 
for  horses  for  the  entire  service  of  the  Vatican,  from  January 
i,  1928,  and  to  use  the  stables*  which  occupied  the  ground 
floor  of  the  long  east  gallery,  of  which  the  other  two  floors 
were  occupied  by  the  mosaic  factory  and  the  gallery  of 
inscriptions,  as  a  book  stack. 

Just  when  this  decision  was  taken  an  American  mission  of 
librarians  was  at  the  Vatican  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
methods  of  cataloguing  in  connection  with  the  plan  of  helping 
the  modernisation  of  the  Vatican  Library  sponsored  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  It  was 
natural  also  to  take  advantage  of  their  experience  in  building 
libraries,  and  after  getting  estimates  and  plans  from  various 
firms  the  Pope  decided  to  have  installed  the  standard  Snead 
stacks;  and  on  December  £o,  1928,  he  celebrated  the 
beginning  of  his  jubilee  year  by  inaugurating  the  new  wing 
of  the  Vatican  Library. 

In  1931  the  floor  of  the  mosaic  factory  was  added  and  the 
book  stack  raised  to  six  stories,  served  by  a  lift,  with  a 
capacity  for  800,000- volumes,  not  including  the  two  supple- 
mentary rooms  assigned  to  prints  and  maps. 

In  addition,  since  1928  the  manuscript  service  has  been 

*  These  were  designed  originally  by  Bramante  not  as  stables,  but  for  the 
promenades  of  Julius  II. 
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improved  by  the  installation  of  a  lift  and  a  special  room  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  work  of  cataloguing  printed  books. 

On  December  22,  1931,  occurred  the  collapse  of  part  of 
the  Sistine  Library*  ;  some  15,000  volumes  were  buried 
under  the  debris,  but  all  but  a  few  hundred  were  recovered  in 
a  state  allowing  of  repair.  The  damage  was  repaired  in  the 
following  year,  and  from  October,  1933,  the  books  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  readers  again,  and  a  mezzanine  floor 
placed  underneath  the  reference  room  has  provided  much 
needed  work  room,  secretary's  office,  repair  shop  for  manu- 
scripts, etc. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Bishop,  "  these  improvements  have 
made  the  Vatican  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  con- 
venient  workshops  for  scholars  to  be  found  anywhere/1 

CATALOGUES 

The  earliest  lists  and  inventories  of  the  papal  library 
formed  merely  a  part  of  the  inventories  of  papal  property,  of 
which  the  more  valuable  manuscripts  were  an  important 
part.  The  catalogue  drawn  up  at  the  order  of  Sixtus  IV  in 
1485  was  the  first  list  of  books  drawn  up  for  library  purposes 
to  help  research  and  not  as  a  mere  inventory  of  possessions. 
Inventories  and  alphabetical  indexes  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth. 

The  alphabetical  index  of  Greek  manuscripts,  compiled  by 
Leone  Allacci  in  1620,  is  still  in  use.  The  Greek  and  Syriac 
manuscripts,  after  having  been  described  by  Batolocci 
(towards  1660)  and  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  were  the  first  to 
appear  in  print,  thanks  to  the  Assemani,  Joseph  Simonius 
and  Etienne  Evode  (1765-9).  The  descriptions  in  Latin  of 
the  Oriental  manuscripts  were  published  in  an  abridged 
form  by  Mai. 

*  A  description  of  the  lay-out  of  the  Vatican  and  the  architectural 
difficulties  caused  by  the  difference  in  level  between  the  north  and  south 
end,  which  was  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  collapse  of  IQ31*  is  given  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Carter  in  Year's  Work  in  Librianship,  v.  5  (i932)»  P-  9*- 
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One  of  the  first  tasks  that  Father  Ehrle  took  in  hand  was 
the  preparation  of  printed  catalogues  of  manuscripts. 
The  series  entitled  "  Bibliotheoa  Apostolica  Vaticana  codici- 
bus  manuscripts  recensita,  jubente  Leone  XIII.  Pont. 
Max.  edita."  was  begun  in  1885  with  Codices  Manuscripti 
Palatini  Graeci,  and  is  still  in  progress. 

Since  the  interest  of  scholars  was  almost  whoUy  directed 
to  the  manuscripts  little  was  done  towards  the  cataloguing 
of  printed  books  till  Pius  XI,  when  librarian  (1911-22), 
inaugurated  the  compilation  of  a  cumulative  author-index 
for  the  various  collections  in  the  Vatican  by  the  transcription 
on  uniform  cards  of  entries  from  the  old  catalogues.  The 
World  War  put  a  stop  to  this  enterprise.  After  the  war 
the  need  of  this  catalogue  was  felt  again,  but  it  became 
evident  that  nothing  would  suffice  but  an  entirely  new 
catalogue.  Then  came  the  offer  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  to  help  with  the  entire  re- 
cataloguing  and  classification  of  the  printed  books.  Under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Monsignor  Tisserant  the  work  on 
the  new  catalogue  was  carried  forward,  and  is  now  in  charge 
of  his  successor. 

The  problem  of  cataloguing  and  classifying  the  incunabula 
at  the  Vatican  was  the  subject  of  a  special  report- by  Dr. 
Isak  Collijn  (of  the  Royal  Library,  Stockholm)  after  he  had 
spent  some  time  at  the  Vatican  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  view  of  the  number  and  rarity  of  the  collection,  Dr. 
Collijn  recommended  the  compilation  and  ultimate  publica- 
tion of  a  descriptive  catalogue,  and  suggested  rules  for 
drawing  it  up. 

PRINTED  CATALOGUES 

Codicum  Manuscriptorum  Catalogus,  in  tres  partes  distri- 
butus  .  .  .  Stephanus  Evodius  Assemanus  .  .  .  et  Joseph 
Simonius  Assemanus  recensuerunt,  digesserunt  animad- 
versionibusque  illustrarunt.  Romae,  1756-59-  CTllis  Cata" 
logue  was  never  completed.] 
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Codices  Arabic!  vel  a  Christianis  script!  vel  ad  rdigionem 
Christianam  spectantes.  1831. 

Monumenta  Papyracea  Latina  .  . .  Recensuit * . .  Horatius 
Marucchi  .  .  .  Accedit  de  Aula  Vaticana  Papyrorum  [in 
Italian]  Joseph!  Cozza-Luzi.  Romae.  1895. 

I  Libri  di  Fulvio  Orsini  nella  Biblioteca  Vaticana.     1886. 

Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana  codicibus  mantiscriptis 
recensita  jubente  Leone  XIII  Pont.,  Max.  edita. 

(1)  Codices  Manuscripti  Palatini  Graeci.     1885. 

(2)  Codices  Palatini  Latini.     1886-. 

(3)  Codices  Manuscripti  Graeci  Reginae  Svecormn  et  Pii. 
PR  II.     1888. 

(4)  Codices  Urbinates  Graeci.     1895. 

(5)  I  Codici  Capponiani.     1897. 

(6)  Codices  Vatican!  Latini.     1902-. 

(7)  Codices  Urbinates  Latini.     1902-. 

(8)  Codices  Vatican!  Graeci.     1923-. 

(9)  Codices  Armeni.     1927-. 

(10)  Codices  Manuscripti  Graeci  Ottoboniani.     1893. 
(n)  Codices  Aethiopici  Vaticani  et  BorgianL    1935. 
Studi  e  test!.     Roma.     1900-. 

DEPARTMENTS 

Manuscripts  have  always  occupied  the  most  important 
place  in  the  Vatican  Library,  but  from  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV 
certain  books  were  grouped  separately  as  printed  books. 
The  separation  was  certainly  fixed  in  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  Rainaldi,  when  they  arranged  the 
manuscripts,  confirmed  this  distinction,  although  certain 
exceptions  were  made :  the  polyglot  Bibles  of  Alcala  (the 
Complutensian)  and  Antwerp  (Plantin's)  and  certain  other 
works  printed  on  vellum  were  allowed  to  remain  with  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Latin  collection. 

THE  STAFF 
The  Library  as  part  of  the  papal  treasures  was  looked 
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after  by  special  officials  detailed  for  looking  after  the  papal 
correspondence,  minutes,  etc. 

The  first  proper  organisation  of  a  library  staff  was  due  to 
the  Pope,  who  was  also  the  first  to  provide  the  library  with  a 
home  worthy  of  it,  Sixtus  IV,  He,  as  already  related, 
appointed  Platina  as  librarian  and  allowed  him  to  have  as 
his  regular  staff  3  "  scriptores,"  called  also  librarii  or 
"  custodes,"  and  one  binder,  and  to  employ  copyists  as  the 
need  arose. 

As  the  Library  was  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
treasure  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  Library  had  always  been 
under  the  charge  of  the  Cardinal  Chamberlain  (camerarius) ; 
Leo  X  (1513-1521),  deeming  that  the  Library  was  worthy  of  a 
privileged  position,  created  the  Cardinal  Girolamo  Aleandro 
librarian  of  the  apostolic  palace.  Julius  III  (i55°-55) 
changed  the  title  to  that  of  Librarian  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  and  Protector  of  the  Vatican  Library  when  he 
nominated  Marcello  Cervini,  the  future  Marcel  II.  This 
title  has  remained  in  use  down  to  the  present. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  staff 
consisted  of  two  "  custodes,"  the  first  adding  also  the 
functions  of  Prefect  of  the  Archives  (prefetto  del  registro), 
two  Latin  "  scriptores,"  two  Greek,  one  Hebrew,  one  binder, 
one  printer,  two  cleaners  and  one  corrector  of  Latin 
books. 

During  the  next  century  there  were  two  "  scriptores  "  for 
Hebrew,  one  for  Syriac,  and  two  binders. 

To-day  the  regular  staff  is  as  follows  : 

i  Prefect,  who  is  Director  of  the  Library, 
i  Vice-Prefect  (temporary). 

3  Keepers  of  the  two  museums  and  cabinet  of  coins. 
8  Scrittori  for  cataloguing  manuscripts  (with  tempor- 
arily one  for  the  Chigi  collection), 
i  Keeper  (incaricato)  of  prints  and  special  bindings. 
7  Assistants  for  cataloguing  printed  works, 
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i  Secretary  (financial). 

1  Head  of  the  acquisitions  department. 
19  Attendants. 

7  Repairers  of  manuscripts. 

2  Cleaners. 

In  addition,  the  Library  has  at  present  seven  extra  cata- 
loguers of  manuscripts,  fifteen  collaborators  paid  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  the  preparation  of  a  main  index  of 
the  manuscripts,  two  extra  cataloguers  for  the  printed  books, 
and  three  supplementary  men  for  repair  of  manuscripts. 

USE  OF  LIBRARY 

The  Library  of  the  Popes  was  from  the  earliest  days  placed 
liberally  at  the  disposal  of  scholars,  but  it  was  first  organised 
as  a  public  institution  by  Popes  Nicholas  V  and  Sixtus  IV. 
Not  only  could  works  be  consulted  in  the  Library  but 
manuscripts  could  be  borrowed  and  taken  home,  a  useful 
concession  at  a  time  when  there  were  so  many  closed  days  for 
the  Library.  This  privilege,  however,  being  abused,  Innocent 
VIII,  August  27,  1487,  had  to  threaten  with  excommuni- 
cation all  who  did  not  return  borrowed  volumes  within  40 
days,  and  finally,  Sixtus  V,  at  the  transference  of  the  Library 
to  the  new  building,  issued  a  formal  interdiction  of  all 
borrowing  for  the  future  which  he  caused  to  be  engraved 
on  marble  and  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  new 
building. 

From  that  time  lending  outside  the  building  has  only  been 
conceded  for  very  special  undertakings  in  which  the  Pope 
has  a  special  interest,  such  as  the  preparation  of  the 
Leonine  edition  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  or  the  revision  of  the 
Vulgate. 

The  Vatican  was  one  of  the  first  to  authorise  photography. 

All  qualified  by  scholarship  and  furnished  with  the  usual 
introductions  are  admitted  to  the  Library  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  religion,  and  women,  formerly  not 
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admitted  to  the  reading  rooms,  are  now  allowed  in  on  the 
same  terms  as  men. 

The  statistics  of  readers  for  the  last  ten  years  (from 
October  31  to  September  30)  are  : 

Admission  Readers 

cards.  MSS.  room.        Reference  room. 

1924-5  438  4,934  2,118 

1925-6  460  6,090  2,772 

1926-7  491  5,236  2,697 

1927-8  547  5>3i9  3,548 

1928-9  685  5,651  3,817 

1929-30  702  5,812  4,608 

1930-1  687  6,474  4,666 

1931^2  641  5,565  2,926* 

^93^-3  769  6>II:3  2,168* 

1933-4  818  7,482  6,313 

A  recent  interesting  departure  for  the  Vatican  Library 
has  been  the  course  in  practical  bibliography  held  by  the 
Library  during  the  winter  1934-5.  There  were  30  students 
of  8  different  nationalities,  who  were  instructed  in  practical 
cataloguing  and  the  use  of  bibliographical  tools  by  two 
professors,  while  ancient  bindings,  prints,  incunabula,  etc., 
were  dealt  with  by  specialists  on  the  staff  of  the  Library. 

FINANCE 

The  Library  income  is  spent  as  follows : 
i  million  lire  for  staff  salaries. 
51,000  lire  repair  of  MSS.  and  bookbinding. 
100,000  lire  for  book  purchase. 

35,000  lire  for  administrative  expenses,  in  which  expenses 
for  building  and  furniture  are  not  included. 

In  the  last  two  years  about  250,000  lire  yearly  has  been 
spent  on  the  printing  of  publications,  though  against  that 
has  to  be  set  the  fact  that  the  Library  gets  by  gift  or  exchange 
for  these  publications  about  100,000  books. 

*  Collapse  of  the  Reference  Room, 
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BIBLJOTEKA  JAGIELLONSKA,  CRACOW 

HISTORY  :     THE   COLLECTIONS  AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

THE  Jagiellonska  Library  is  the  oldest  of  the  learned  libraries 
of  Poland,  and  up  till  the  founding  of  the  National  Library  at 
Warsaw  in  1928  was  regarded  as  the  National  Library  of 
Poland. 

The  University  of  Cracow  dates  from  1364,  but  it  was  re- 
organised and  practically  re-founded  by  Stanislas  Jagiello  in 
1400,  and  it  is  from  the  time  of  this  restoration  that  the 
Library  dates  its  foundation.  During  the  fifteenth  century 
the  University  of  Cracow,  or  the  Jagiellonska  University,  as 
it  was  called  after  its  second  founder,  had  a  reputation  equal 
to  the  universities  of  Paris,  Bologna  and  Prague,  and  it  was 
noted  as  one  of  the  first  universities  in  Europe  to  introduce 
the  study  of  classical  authors.  Manuscripts  were  brought 
back  from  Italy,  and  schools  of  copyists  set  up,  by  which 
Polish  libraries,  especially  the  Jagiellonska,  were  enriched. 

Then,  however,  came  the  blighting  influence  of  religious 
quarrels,  and  the  University  gradually  declined  in  numbers 
and  influence,  and  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  reform  till 
the  Commission  of  Education  was  set  up  in  1775. 

The  history  of  the  Library  followed  that  of  the  University, 
the  same  splendour  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  then  a 
gradual  decline  ;  accessions  became  fewer,  and  carelessness 
and  neglect  reduced  the  existing  collections.  The  chief 
collections  acquired  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  the  bequests  of  Benedict  v.  Kozinin  (1560), 
and  that  of  Martin  Rodyminski  (1661)  ;  and  in  1790  the 
Cracow  Jesuit  library  and  the  collections  of  Professor  B. 
Cosnak  and  the  librarian,  Bogucziczky. 

307 
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In  1534  the  first  librarian  was  appointed  with  the  title  of 
Gustos  ;  by  1671  there  were  two  librarians,  and  the  reading 
room  was  open  in  the  spring  and  summer  for  three  hours 
every  afternoon. 

In  1775  a  Commission  of  Education  was  instituted,  and  the 
reform  of  the  University  entrusted  to  Hugo  Kolontay. 
Under  htm  the  various  collections  scattered  in  the  Colleges 
were  amalgamated  and  catalogued,  the  reading  room  fitted 
up  anew  and  the  hours  of  opening  increased. 

Then  came  the  political  dismemberment  of  Poland. 
After  the  third  Partition  (1795),*  Poland  no  longer  possessed 
a  central  library  whose  function  it  was  to  collect  all  the 
literary  production  of  the  country,  but,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
the  Jagiellonska  Library  filled  the  role  of  National  Library 
during  this  period. 

The  beginning  of  the  modern  development  of  the  Library 
may  be  dated  from  the  appointment  of  Professor  Bandtkje 
in  1811. 

Two  important  collections  that  came  to  the  Library  in  the 
nineteenth  century  were  a  rich  gift  from  Mme.  Gostkowska 
(1840)  and  a  collection  of  books,  medals,  pictures,  etc., 
belonging  to  a  Galician  landowner,  G.  Pavlikovski 
(1852). 

The  growth  in  the  stock  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  rapid.  In  1846  the  numbers  were  given  as 
42,000  printed  books  and  2,210  manuscripts  ;  after  that  as 
follows : 

Year.            Printed  Incunabula.  MSS.  Maps.  Music. 

books. 

1875      42,000     1,200  5,500  1,350  '  — 

1892     283,858       —  6,485  1,702  3,057 

1901     344,715       —  7,988  —  3,769 

1912     422,094     2,873  8,380  —  — 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Jagiellonska 

*  Cracow  fell  to  Austria  in  the  Third  Partition  (1795)  ;  then  from 
1815-46  she  was  a  free  state  under  the  protection  of  three  sovereign 
Powers.  In  1846,  owing  to  an  insurrection,  she  was  occupied  by  Austria, 
and  from  that  time  till  1919  she  was  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
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was  the  most  important  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts 
in  the  old  Austrian  Empire  outside  Vienna. 

Since  the  war  the  Library,  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
restored  Poland,  has  continued  its  development.  The 
yearly  growth  is  now  between  4,000  and  5,000  volumes.  The 
gaps  in  English  and  French  periodicals  during  the  war 
years  are  impossible  to  fill  completely,  but  the  French  have 
contributed  many  learned  periodicals  free  of  charge. 

In  1921  the  total  number  of  volumes  given  was  500,000, 
in  1926,  524,000,  and  the  latest  figures  are:  c.  566,000 
printed  books;  3,018  incunabula;  8,563  manuscripts; 
3,816  maps,  and  5,334  music. 

The  head  of  the  Library  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  Karol  Estreicher,  the  well-known  Polish 
bibliographer.  In  1906  Dr.  Friedrich  Papee  was  appointed 
Director,  which  post  he  held  through  the  war  and  the 
change  over  to  Polish  sovereignty  down  to  1928,  when  Dr. 
Edward  Kuntze,  the  present  holder  of  the  office,  was 
appointed. 

THE  BUILDING 

The  Library  for  many  years  occupied  the  old  university 
buildings  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century.  By  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  however,  these  rooms  were  entirely 
inadequate.  In  1898  the  University  had  acquired  the  ad- 
joining building  of  the  Collegium  Novodvorscianum  and  it 
was  decided  to  transfer  the  first  storey  to  library  purposes. 
The  work  was  finished  in  1908.  The  arrangement  was  then 
as  follows  :  the  old  buildings  were  used  as  a  book-stack  only, 
while  the  public  and  staff  rooms  were  round  the  courtyard 
of  the  Collegium.  On  the  north  side  was  the  main  reading 
room,  24.79  by  10.56  metres,  lit  by  14  windows,  and  with 
places  for  76  readers  ;  on  the  west  side  is  the  lending  depart- 
ment, the  catalogue  room,  the  librarian's  room  and  the 
"  Estreicher  "  room,  and  in  the  south-west  corner  a  reading 
room  for  professors  and  a  periodical  toom  ;  on  the  south  side 
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the  manuscript  reading  room  and  a  room  for  special  room. 
The  east  side  is  occupied  by  the  old  building. 

This  addition,  however,  only  sufficed  for  a  time.  After  the 
war  the  need  for  a  completely  new  building  became  ever 
more  urgent.  Finally  in  1929  plans  for  a  new  library  were 
brought  out.  It  is  a  T-shaped  building,  the  stack  rooms 
being  disposed  in  different  parts  of  the  five  floors. 

CATALOGUES 

The  original  catalogues  were  in  book  form,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  two  general  catalogues 
in  use  in  the  Library,  an  alphabetical  card  catalogue  of 
"  Polonica  "  and  another  of  foreign  works.  There  were  also 
70  special  card  catalogues  for  single  bibliographical  groups. 
These  have  been  kept  up  to  date  and  there  is  now  also  a 
subject-catalogue  on  cards. 

The  printed  catalogues  are  as  follows : 

Manuscripts,  1877-81. 
Incunabula,  1900. 
Periodicals,  1915. 
Incunabula  (illustrated),  1924. 
Books  in  reference  library,  1925. 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  two  main  divisions  of  the  Library  are  into  Polish 
works  ("  Polonica  ")  and  foreign  works.  The  library  is  also 
split  up  into  a  number  of  units  each  with  its  own  catalogue, 
such  as  the  lending  books,  reserved  books,  manuscripts  and 
special  collections. 

The  number  of  books  lent  outside  in  1934  was  20,767,  and 
the  number  consulted  in  the  Library  was  66,217. 

HOURS  OF  OPENING 

The  Library  is  open  from  9  to  i  (except  Thursday),  and 
from  4  to  8. 


JAGIELLONSKA,  CRACOW 

Books  are  lent  outside  the  building  to  members  of  the 
University. 

STAFF 

The  staff  consists  of  i  Director,  5  Librarians,  4  Assistant 
Librarians,  and  8  Assistants  and  Secretaries. 

FINANCE 

The  income  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
derived  from  a  grant  and  money  derived  from  matriculation 
fees  and  endowments.  The  former  about  25,000  kr.  and  the 
latter  20,000  kr.  Expenditure  on  book  purchase  was  (1892) 
8,488  kr.,  and  on  book  binding  1,062  kr. 

The  grant  gradually  rose  till  in  1911  it  stood  at  60,000  kr., 
the  money  from  matriculation  dues  remaining  about  the 
same. 

The  present  grant  from  the  State  is  16,080  zloty,  while  that 
from  the  university  taxes  is  105,384  zloty. 

RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  LIBRARIES 
There  is  a  long-established  practice  of  inter-lending  among 
Polish  learned  libraries,  and  they  also  supply  each  other  with 
bibliographical  information.  An  inter-library  loan  enquiry 
service  exists  for  the  locating  of  copies  among  the  learned 
libraries  which  participate  in  the  scheme. 

In  1933-4  the  figures  for  loans  to  and  from  the  Jagiellonska 
were  as  f  ollows  : 

1,015  volumes  lent  to  Polish  libraries. 
674  volumes  borrowed  from  Polish  libraries. 

82  volumes  lent  to  foreign  libraries. 
2,330  volumes  borrowed  from  foreign  libraries. 
In  addition,  the  Jagiellonska  has  compiled  a  union  cata- 
logue of  all  periodicals  in  over  a  hundred  university,  institute, 
seminar  and  other  special  libraries  in  Cracow.* 

*  See  J.  H.  Pafford.    Library  Co-operation  in  Europe,  1935,  pp.  188-95 
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BIBLIOTECA  DA  UNIVERSIDADE  DE 
GOIMBRA 

THE  history  of  the  University  Library  of  Coimbra  starts 
only  after  the  return  of  the  University  in  1536  to  Coimbra 
from  Lisbon  where  it  had  been  domiciled  since  1362.  Of  the 
library  at  Lisbon  there  are  no  official  records,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  have  consisted  of  collections  of  manuscript  and 
printed  books  belonging  to  each  Faculty,  of  which  there  were 
five,  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  Mathematics,  Philosophy 
and  Medicine.  But  with  the  increase  of  books  from  the 
printing  presses  and  the  newly  awakened  enthusiasm  for 
Humanism,  a  Library  was  a  necessity  of  the  re-constituted 
University. 

The  first  record  in  which  the  Library  is  expressly  men- 
tioned is  in  a  letter  dated  June  17,  1541,  which  King  John 
III  sent  to  the  Rector  (Recebedor)  of  the  University  directing 
him  to  acquire  book-cases  and  to  choose  a  building  in  which 
to  instal  the  University  Library.  The  next  official  announce- 
ment to  do  with  the  Library  is  the  charter  of  November  5, 
1545,  nominating  FernS.o  Lopes  de  Castanheda  as  '*  guarda 
do  cart6rio  e  livraria  da  Universidade." 

From  these  documents,  and  from  subsequent  ones  which 
refer  to  its  installations  and  its  activity,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Library  was  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Rector  of  the 
University  and  to  the  Royal  House,  and  that  its  collections 
of  Law,  Theology,  Medicine  and  Literature,  starting  from 
the  nucleus  of  the  books  which  had  belonged  to  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lisbon,  grew  steadily. 

The  first  librarian  appointed,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
FernSo  Lopes,  the  future  chronicler  of  the  "  Discovery  and 
Conquest  of  India  by  the  Portuguese."  The  next  appoint- 
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ment  known  is  that  of  Pedro  de  Mariz,  graduate  and  author 
of  the  "  Dialogues  of  History." 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Antonio  Ribeiro  dos 
Santos  was  nominated  as  Librarian,  afterwards  becoming 
Director  of  the  Royal  Library.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Raimundo  Nogueira  dos  Santos,  Professor  of  Law ;  Dr. 
Joaquim  dos  Reis,  Professor  of  Canonical  Institutions ; 
Antdnio  Honorato  de  Caria  e  Moura ;  Manuel  de  Serpa 
Machado ;  Bernardo  de  Serpa  Pimental ;  Augusto  Filipe 
Simoes ;  Augusto  Mendes  Simoes  de  Castro ;  Jose  Maria 
Rodrigues ;  Francisco  Martins ;  Joaquim  Mendes  dos 
Remedies  ;  Marnoco  e  Sousa ;  Alves  dos  Santos  ;  Joaquim 
de  Carvalho,  who  held  the  post  up  to  1933,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  holder  of  the  office,  Joao  da 
Provid&icia  e  Costa. 

In  1835  all  monastic  property  throughout  Portugal  was 
nationalised  and  the  four  large  public  libraries,  the  Royal 
Library  at  Lisbon  (now  the  National),  the  Oporto  Library, 
the  Library  at  Evora,  and  the  University  Library  of  Coimbra 
had  most  of  the  monastic  libraries  divided  between  them. 
The  Library  at  Coimbra  received  the  libraries  of  S.  Bento, 
Sta  Cruz  (printed  books  only),  Sta  .Rita  and  the  Graga. 

The  figures  for  total  stock  given  in  a  guide  book  for  1887 
were  60,000  volumes  ;  but  probably  the  first  reliable  figures 
are  those  given  since  the  war.  FerrSo  in  his  survey  of 
Portuguese  libraries  (1920)  gives  the  total  stock  of  the 
library  as  200,000  volumes.  The  number  of  incunabula 
given  by  Konrad  for  Coimbra  University  Library  was  c.  150. 
The  latest  figures  in  Index  Generalis  are  500,000  volumes, 
and  abouit  2,500  manuscripts. 

Lending  out  of  the  Library  is  allowed. 

The  Library  enjoys  copyright  deposit  all  printing  presses 
and  publishing  houses  being  required  to  send  to  the  Univer- 
sity Library  copies  of  all  works  published  or  printed  by  them. 

The  Library  possesses  photographic  apparatus  which, 
enables  it  to  reproduce  any  manuscript  or  printed  work^ 
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THE  MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTION 

The  manuscript  collections  of  Portugal  have  not  received 
the  same  attention  from  European  scholars  as  those  of  Spain. 

There  were  two  big  accessions  of  manuscripts  to  the  few 
large  Portuguese  libraries,  Lisbon,  Ajuda,  Evora,  Coimbra, 
Oporto,  Braga  and  Viseu,  in  1834  and  again  in  1911  from  the 
secularisation  of  religious  property. 

The  libraries  of  Portugal  have  not  had  to  suffer  the  ravages 
of  war  which  have  destroyed  so  many  libraries  on  the  rest  of 
the  Continent,  but  they  have  suffered  considerably  from  all 
the  destructive  agencies  always  at  work  when  books  are 
neglected,  and  such  scholars  who  visited  them  were  not  able 
to  estimate  their  resources.  Thus  Heine,  who  visited 
Coimbra  in  1846,  seems  not  to  have  been  impressed  with  its 
manuscripts,  saying  merely  that  it  had  "  no  vellum  manu- 
scripts with  the  exception  of  four  Bibles  from  the  twelfth 
to  fourteenth  century  and  one  Prayer  Book  with  many 
painted  miniatures  from  the  thirteenth  century." 

Since  the  war,  however,  the  libraries,  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
have  taken  in  hand  the  reorganisation  of  their  contents.  In 
1920  the  Inspector  of  Libraries,  A.  Ferrao,  published  a 
report*  on  the  archives  and  libraries  of  Portugal,  which  gave 
a  survey  of  the  resources  of  each  library  and  the  recent 
progress  in  catalogues  and  inventories  with  suggestions  as  to 
how  best  to  increase  the  services  of  the  learned  libraries  to 
the  public.  Gerhard  Moldenhauer,  a  German  who  con- 
ducted an  investigation  into  the  manuscript  resources  of 
Portugal  in  1925,  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  manuscript 
collections  are  still  for  a  large  part  unexplored  and  un- 
catalogued ;  he  places  Coimbra  in  the  second  rank  of  the 
libraries  that  were  enriched  from  the  monastic  collections 
and  reckons  that  up  to  date  Coimbra  has  dealt  with  about 
55  per  cent,  of  her  collection  of  manuscripts.  They  include 

*  A.  Ferrao.     Os  arquivos  e  as  bibliotecas  em  Portugal,  1920. 
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Theology,  Philosophy,  History  and  Philology,  but  no 
Oriental  manuscripts,  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
National  Library  of  Lisbon. 

According  to  Ferrao,  the  manuscript  collection  is  of  great 
value  and  still  comparatively  unexplored,  though  many 
manuscripts  have  been  published  in  the  "  Bibliotheca 
Luzitana,"  "  Historia  genealogica,"  Ensaio  biografico-critico 
of  J.  M.  da  Costa  e  Silva,  etc. ;  and  are  being  published  in 
the  Boletim  Bibliografico  da  Biblioteca  da  Universidade  de 
Coimbra. 

The  collection  contains,  among  other  items,  much  interest- 
ing correspondence  concerning  Portuguese  diplomatic 
history  and  that  of  Europe  for  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

PRINCIPAL  COLLECTIONS 

The  University  Library  possesses  important  collections 
of  works  of  Law,  Theology,  Medicine  and  Literature  of  the 

sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

f 

RELATIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  LIBRARIES 
The  Library  maintains  relations,  by  means  of  the  service 
of  "  Echanges  Internationaux,"  with  libraries  in  all  countries 
which  enjoy  such  a  service. 

THE  BUILDING 

The  present  Library  building  has  as  its  founder  John  V, 
and  its  magnificent  and  sumptuous  style  is  typical  of  that 
period  when  the  Crown  was  untroubled  by  democratic 
control :  "  Never  was  the  Portuguese  crown  richer  than  in 
the  years  1715-55  ;  rarely  had  the  Kingdom  prospered  less. 
.  .  .  Immense  quantities  of  bullion  were  imported  into  the 
treasury  from  Brazil  and  lavished  upon  war,  luxury  and  the 
Church.  .  .  ."  But  though  the  sober  historian  may  con- 
demn John  V's  lavish  expenditure  on  luxuries,  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  set  the  building  of  a  library  to  the 
credit  side  of  his  account. 
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The  construction  of  the  building  was  authorised  by  Royal 
Proviso  on  October  31, 1716  ;  the  first  stone  was  laid  July  17, 
1717,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rector  and  professors  of  the 
University.  When  Dr.  Nuno  da  Silva  Teles  left  the  Rector- 
ship in  1718,  the  work  was  already  much  advanced.  Opera- 
tions were  continued  under  his  successor,  Pedro  Sanches 
Farinha  Baena,  and  were  finally  completed  during  the  rector- 
ship of  Francisco  de  Carneiro  de  Figueiroa  (1722-25). 

The  Coimbra  University  Library  can  most  certainly  be 
classed  among  library  buildings  erected  to  show  off  the  arts 
of  the  builder,  sculptor  and  painter ;  built  in  the  Baroque 
style,  which  is  seen  only  in  its  full  flowering  in  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  its  extravagance  and  luxury  of  decoration  are 
overpowering.  It  consists  of  a  magnificent  chamber, 
divided  into  three  parts  each  opening  into  the  other,  and  the 
columns,  galleries  and  shelves  of  its  three  great  halls  reveal 
the  art  of  the  sculptor,  painter  and  gilder  at  its  most  florid, 
with  a  wealth  of  lacework  and  gilt  ornament.  The  artist 
entrusted  with  this  work  was  Manuel  da  Silva,  a  native  of 
Coimbra.  The  ceilings  and  cornice  mouldings  are  painted 
in  oils  with  allegorical  motives  drawn  from  the  insignia  of 
the  various  Faculties  of  the  University.  These  are  the  work 
of  the  artists,  Antonio  Simoes  Ribeiro,  painter,  and  Vicente 
Nunes,  gilder,  of  Lisbon. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  hall  is  the  portrait  of  King  John  V. 

The  Library  possesses  now  a  public  reading  room  and  also 
a  reading  room  for  manuscripts  and  rare  books  ;  and  there 
are  special  study  rooms  for  research.  Plans  are  also  in 
progress  for  a  reading  room  for  current  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  of  which  the  Library  receives  a  large  number. 

CATALOGUES 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Catalogue  of  the 
manuscripts  has  been  published  in  the  monthly  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Library,  with  the  title,  from  1901-13,  of 
Arquivo  Bibliografico  da  Biblioteca  da  Universidade  de 
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Coimbra,  and  from  1914  onwards  with -the  title  of  Boletim 
Bibliografico  da  Biblioteca  da  Universidade  de  Coimbra. 
The  MSS.  numbers  1-505  are  in  Arquivo  Bibliografico  and 
No.  505-19  are  in  Boletim  Bibliografico.  For  No.  520-992 
and  two  drawers  of  manuscripts  there  is  a  manuscript 
inventory  of  a  less  detailed  nature  to  refer  to  in  the  Library. 
For  use  in  the  Library  there  is  : 

(1)  An    alphabetical    catalogue    of    authors    names    and 
titles  of  anonymous  works. 

(2)  A  class  catalogue. 

(3)  A  subject  catalogue. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  catalogue  of  Incunabula 
and  Rare  Books  in  course  of  publication. 

During  the  forthcoming  financial  year  metal  filing  cabinets 
will  be  acquired  in  order  to  bring  the  catalogue  up  to  date. 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  public  reading  room  is  open  from  10  to  12.30  ;  2  to  6  ; 
and  8.30  to  ii  p.m.  during  the  academic  year.  During  the 
Long  Vacation  (July,  August  and  September)  the  public 
reading  room  is  open  from  10  to  12.30  and  from  2  to  5. 

The  number  of  readers  for  the  year  1935  was  60,230  and 
number  of  works  consulted  212,426. 

STAFF 

The  staff  consists  of  : 

i  Director  (Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters), 
i  Librarian  (of  the  first  class). 

1  Librarian  (of  the  second  class). 

2  Librarians  (of  the  third  class), 
i  Probationer. 

3  Messengers, 
i  Caretaker, 
i  Porter. 


[Photo :  Alvaro  de  Sousa. 
PLATE  XXIV.    COIMBRA  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY, 
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In  addition  to  the  official  staff  the  following  give  special 
service  in  the  Library  : 

i  Cataloguer  of  Manuscripts. 

1  Cataloguer  of  Unpublished  Music. 

2  Cataloguer  of  Conventual  Collections. 

i  Organiser  (Keeper)  of  the  Conventual  Collections, 
i  Cataloguer  of  Reviews,  Periodicals  and  Newspapers. 

The  staff  is  recruited  by  proposal  of  the  Director  and 
appointment  of  the  Minister  of  National  Education.  Before 
becoming  members  of  the  technical  staff,  all  candidates  are 
required  to  take  the  Advanced  Course  of  Librarianship  and 
Archivism,  which  is  at  present  given  in  collaboration  with 
the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  the  University. 

FINANCE 

The  Library  is  allotted  the  following  items  in  the  general 
State  Budget  for  the  financial  year,  1936  : 

Personnel  (salaries,  etc.)        .         .         .     Esc.     97,800       oo 
Books,  material  and  other  expenses        .       „       109,136        oo 
Sundry  services  (publications,  catalogu- 
ing of  manuscripts  and  of  conventual 
collections)       *         .         .          .  ,,  5°°       °° 

Total         .     Esc.   252,436       oo 
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HISTORY:     THE   COLLECTIONS  AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

THE  EscQpSl  was  founded  by  Philip  II.  The  actual  building 
will  be  dealt  with  in  another  section,  but  we  may  mention 
here  that  the  Library  is  but  a  small  section  of  the  immense 
block  which  embraced  Royal  Palace,  Church,  Royal  Mauso- 
leum, and  a  monastery  and  seminary.  It  is  said  to  owe  its 
existence  to  a  vow  made  by  Philip  II  before  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin  in  1557.  Contributory  motives  may  be  found 
in  his  vanity  or  love  of  display,  piety  to  his  father,  whose  last 
expressed  wish  was  that  a  mausoleum  should  be  erected  to 
him,  and,  as  regards  the  Library  only,  the  oft  expressed  wish 
of  the  great  scholar-churchmen  of  the  time  that  a  good  library 
should  be  founded  to  form  a  centre  of  scholarly  research.* 

Once  mooted,  the  scheme  was  pushed  forward  with 
enthusiasm  by  Philip  and  the  scholars — churchmen  and 
statesmen — who  served  him.  The  most  valuable  of  the 
ancient  classical  manuscripts  had  fallen  to  the  Italian 
collectors,  but  there  were  still  many  bargains  going,  and 
libraries  were  constantly  coming  on  to  the  market.  Thus 
Arias  Montano,  while  in  Flanders  supervising  the  printing 
of  the  Polyglot  Bible  by  Plantin,  eagerly  sought  for  book- 
bargains  for  the  King,  and  wrote  with  delight  that  he  had 
managed  to  beguile  a  Greek  merchant  into  selling  him  his 

*  Foremost  among  those  who  urged  the  founding  of  a  library  was  Juan 
Paez  de  Castro,  official  chronicler  to  the  King.  Having  failed  with  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  he  drew  up  a  memorial  to  Philip  II,  entitled  "  Memorial 
del  Juan  Paez  de  Castro  .  .  .  al  Rey  Felipe  II  sobre  la  utilidad  de  juntar 
una  biiena  Biblioteca."  He  proposed  Valladolid  as  the  seat  of  the  Royal 
Library,  because  it  was  already  a  royal  residence  and  had  a  university, 
and  made  recommendations  for  collecting  books  for  the  new  library. 
Some  of  the  latter  were  carried  out,  but  not  his  sensible  proposal  for 
placing  the  library  in  a  natural  centre  of  intellectual  life. 
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Greek  originals  which  were  on  their  way  to  the  Queen  of 
England.  Philip's  ambassadors  in  Paris,  Venice  and  Rome 
untiringly  pursued  the  search. ;  Don  John  of  Austria  was 
advised  to  secure  for  the  King  all  that  he  could  in  his 
enterprises  in  the  Levant,  "  since  these  books  would  be  but 
worthless  booty  to  his  soldiers  "  ;  in  Northern  Europe  the 
Duke  of  Alba  was  no  less  active,  while  the  bibliographer 
Ambrosio  Morales  pressed  forward  in  Spain  itself  what  he 
gaily  termed  "  the  chase  of  books." 

Building  operations  on  the  Escorial  were  begun  in  1563  and 
finished  in  1584.  The  Library  was  officially  opened  May  2, 
1576,  when  the  books  were  formally  given  into  the  charge 
of  the  Hieronymites  (monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Jerome*) ,  and 
P.  Fray  Juan  was  appointed  "  guardia  y  custodia."  It  then 
consisted  of  about  4,000  volumes,  of  which  the  most  valuable 
part  were  the  534  Greek  manuscripts,  shortly  after  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  number  of  1,150  by  the  addition  of  Antonio 
Augustin's  library,  and  that  of  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza. 

The  chief  libraries  incorporated  were : 

(1)  The  Royal  Library.    This  was  the  King's  own  library, 
with  such  additions  as  his  agents  and  friends  had  been  able 
to  gather  (see  above).     It  contained  about  2,000  volumes. 

(2)  Library  of  Gonzales  Perez.f    This  contained  many 
Greek  manuscripts  collected  from  the  convents  of  Sicily  and 
Greece,  and  others  which  had  been  given  Perez  by  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  (son  and  heir  of  Frederigo,  the  last  King  of 
Naples)'  from  the  Royal  Library  of  Naples.  J    These  manu- 
scripts formed  the  oldest  collection  which  found  their  way 
into  the  Escorial. 

*  The  order  of  St.  Jerome  was  founded  in  Spain  in  1373  and  was  much, 
favoured  by  royalty.  They  remained  in  charge  of  the  monastery  and 
library  of  the  Escorial  till  the  sequestration  of  monastic  property  in  1837. 

t  Perez  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Charles  V  and  Philip,  known  chiefly 
to  his  contemporaries  as  the  first  translator  of  "the  Odyssey  into  Spanish, 
and  to  posterity  as  the  father  of  Antonio  Perez,  Philip's  chief  Secretary 

°  J  The  Library  was  plundered  at  the  capture  of  the  Castle  of  Naples  by 
the  French  in  1501  and  only  a  remnant  saved. 
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(3)  Library  of  Juan  de  Paez  (see  above). 

(4)  Library  of  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  Inquisitor  General 
of  the  Kingdom  and  Bishop  of  Plasencia.     This  library  was 
specially  rich  in  canonical  literature. 

The  remaining  foundation  collections  which  came  to  the 
Library,  after  the  inauguration  were : 

(1)  The  library  of  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza.*     It  was 
the  most  famous  private  library  in  Spain,  and  was  noted  for 
its  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts  (see  above),  numbering 
348,  which  included  some  sent  by  the  Sultan  Soliman  to 
Mendoza  as  a  reward  for  obtaining  the  liberty  of  his  son. 
Nine  of  them  escaped  the  disastrous  fire  of  1671,  including  a 
magnificent  Xenophon  of  the  eleventh  century  which  came 
from  St.  Lawrence,  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Mount  Athos, 

(2)  The  library  of  Antonio  Augustin.     This  library  was 
also  famous  for  its  manuscripts,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  library 
published  the  year  of  his  death  (1586)  gave  272  Greek  MSS., 
561  Latin  MSS.  and  975  printed  volumes.     A  great  part, 
however,  of  this  collection  has  since  disappeared,  either  in 
the  fire  of  1671  or- through  thefts. 

Other  manuscript  collections  which  came  to  the  Library 
were :  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  Matteo  Dandolo ;  the 
manuscripts  of  Francesco  Patrick)  (Patrizi)  ;  and  the  manu- 
scripts of  Jerome  Zurita  de  Saragossa. 

Fr.  Juan  was  in  general  charge  of  the  Library  from  the 
time  of  the  handing  over  of  the  Royal  Library,  but  the  task 
of  classifying  and  arranging  this  vast  collection  of  printed 
and  manuscript  books  was  entrusted  by  Philip  to  Arias 
Montano.  Arias  came  to  the  Library  in  March,  1577,  ^d 
stayed  for  ten  months,  working  at  the  arranging  and  catalogu- 
ing. 

*  Mendoza  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  diplomatic  world -of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  ambassador  for  Philip  at  Venice  and  made  a 
Papal  Count,  he  utilised  his  posts  in  Italy  to  build  up  a  library  rich  in 
manuscripts.  He  also  employed  copyists,  who  copied  manuscripts  from 
Cardinal  Bessarion's  library. 
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Montano  visited  the  Library  again  in  1579,  *583> 
and  1592,  and  continued  to  direct  the  work  of  arranging  and 
cataloguing,  and  to  instruct  the  monks  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
Philip  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Librero  mayor. 

Fr.  Juan  continued  as  permanent  keeper  or  guardian  of  the 
Library,  and  it  was  he  who  saw  to  the  moving  of  the  books 
in  1587  following  on  the  arrival  of  Augustin's  library  at  the 
Escorial.  He  also  did  much  to  help  Arias  Montano  in  his 
work  of  organisation. 

Fr.  Jose  de  Siguenza  succeeded  to  Montano  in  the  organi- 
sation and  direction  of  the  Library  ;  his  great  work  was  the 
moving  of  the  Library  to  its  permanent  quarters  in  1593,  and 
the  cataloguing  of  the  whole,  both  of  which  will  be  dealt  with 
in  other  sections.  His  arrangement  of  the  books  in  the  new 
rooms  differed  only  from  Montano's  by  the  introduction  of 
division  by  format.  From  that  time  till  the  fire  the  Library 
remained  unaltered. 

This  period  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  century  (that 
is  up  till  the  fire  of  1671)  was  the  Library's  most  prosperous. 
With  the  catalogues  compiled  by  Montano  and  Siguenza  and 
the  lists  which  had  been  made  of  most  of  the  famous  collec- 
tions before  their  entrance  into  the  Escorial,  the  treasures  of 
the  Library  were  more  available  to  scholars  than  they  were 
again  till  this  century.  For  this  period  it  was  able,  in  spite 
of  the  drawbacks  of  its  isolated  position,  to  make  some 
contribution  to  knowledge.  And  for  this  due  credit  must  be 
given  to  its  founder. 

Siguenza  was  followed  by  P.  Fr.  Lucas  Alaejos  as  Biblio- 
tecario  Mayor  ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Montano  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  and  had  worked  on  the  cataloguing  under  Siguenza. 
It  was  during  his  period  of  office  that  the  Arabic  manuscripts 
of  Muley  Zidan*  came  into  the  Library,  about  2,000  volumes, 
which  obliged  him  to  move  all  the  other  manuscripts  with  a 

*  The  Arabic  manuscripts  were  obtained  by  accident.  One  Pedro  de 
Lara,  a  captain  of  Philip  III,  captured  near  Sallee  in  1611,  a  Moorish  ship 
containing  3,000  volumes,  the  library  of  King  Zidan,  who  offered  60,000 
ducats  for  their  ransom,  but  a  civil  war  in  Morocco  intervening,  Philip  III 
had  them  packed  off  to  the  Escorial. 
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corresponding  alteration  of  all  the  press  marks.  He  died  in 
1631.  The  librarian  at  the  time  of  the  fire  was  P.  Fr. 
Antonio'  de  S.  Jos6,  who  first  worked  as  sub-librarian  and 
was  then  appointed  as  Bibliotecario  Mayor. 

The  numbers  of  volumes  in  the  Library  before  the  fire 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  because  so  many  of  the  catalogues 
and  lists  were  also  destroyed ;  further,  much  damage  and  loss 
occurred  later  by  the  French  invasion  of  1808,  and  throughout 
the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  by  neglect  and 
by  sheer  plunder.  It  is  reckoned,  however,  that  at  the  time 
when  P.  Santos  wrote  his  description  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Laurence  in  1667  the  total  number  of  books  in  the  three 
halls  was  18,000  printed  and  manuscript,  not  counting  the 
books  dispersed  in  the  cells  of  the  monks  ;  of  these  about 
half  were  manuscripts  (there  were  about  1,000  Greek  manu- 
scripts), and  it  is  reckoned  that  3,000  to  4,000  volumes  of 
manuscripts  perished  in  the  fire  as  well  as  many  printed 
books. 

The  disastrous  fire  of  1671  was  started  by  lightning  and 
raged  for  fifteen  days  ;  only  the  church,  a  part  of  the  palace 
and  two  towers  escaped  uninjured. 

The  main  library  was  not  burnt,  but  the  fire  reached  the 
doors  ;  it  was  put  out  before  serious  damage  was  done,  but 
as  a  precautionary  measure  the  books  were  thrown  from  the 
windows  into  the  square. 

After  the  fire  the  Library  received  a  few  additions  to  its 
manuscript  collection,  such  as  the  valuable  collection  of 
Greek  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Conde-Duque  de 
Olivares,  but  none  which  made  up  for  its  losses.  Indeed, 
after  the  fire  the  Library  seems  to  have  remained  neglected 
and  very  little  used  or  considered  by  scholars  till  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  library, 
isolated  from  the  natural  centres  of  national  life,  became 
nothing  but  a  museum  piece  and  its  treasures  unknown, 
except  to  its  monastic  guardians  and  a  few  visiting 
scholars. 
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A  statement  of  figures  for  the  Library  given  in  1764* 
was  17,800  printed  volumes,  and  4,300  manuscripts.  An 
example  of  the  little  attention  it  attracted  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  fact  that  in  the  returnf  of 
the  "  Public  Libraries  and  Archives  of  Spain  "  made  to 
Lord  Palmerston  by  Mr.  Villiers  and  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  on  the  British  Museum  (1835-6)  no  notice 
whatever  is  taken  of  the  Library  of  the  Escorial,  whilst  the 
regulations  of  a  provincial  library  are  inserted  at  full  length. 
In  the  returnsj  of  Foreign  Libraries  made  in  1856,  the 
number  of  printed  books  is  given  as  100,000,  obviously  an 
absurd  figure. 

The  few  external  events  which  affected  the  Library  in  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century  were :  in  1808  the  whole 
building  was  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  French  soldiers  under 
General  La  Houssaye.  Contrary  to  the  usual  Napoleonic 
policy,  no  manuscripts  seem  to  have  been  taken  for  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  but  in  1809  the  whole  library  was 
removed  to  Madrid,  and  when  restored  by  Ferdinand  VII 
nearly  10,000  volumes  were  missing,  but  whether  from 
French  or  Spanish  purloinings  is  not  indicated. 

The  next  event  was  the  sequestration  of  religious  property 
in  1837,  following  which  the  Order  of  St.  Jerome  was  turned 
out  of  the  Escorial. 

Among  the  librarians  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
Quevedo,  who  was  librarian  when  Miller  compiled  the 
excellent  catalogue  of  Greek  manuscripts  at  the  expense  of 
the  French  Government;  P.  Paj6s,  who  in  1859  was  en" 
trusted  with  the  task  of  restoring  order  to  the  Library  of 
which  it  stood  in  great  need;  and  D.  Felix  Rozanski, 
whose  work  on  the  manuscripts  will  be  mentioned  under 
Catalogues. 

Since  1886  the  Library  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Augustin- 
ian  order,  and  the  Escorial  is  now  the  intellectual  head- 

*  See  Ersch  and  Gruber.    Encyclopedia.     [Article  on]  Bibliotheken. 
I  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  ...  the  British  Museum.     1835-6. 
t  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Libraries.     1849. 
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quarters  of  the  Order.  The  Augustinians  have  devoted 
themselves  to  making  the  rich  manuscript  treasure  accessible 
and  known  to  the  outside  world,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a 
series  of  "  model  printed  catalogues." 

The  present  librarian  is  P.  Julian  Zarco  Cuevas,  who 
recently  published  the  catalogue  of  the  Spanish  manuscripts 
in  the  Library. 

The  present  figures  for  stock  are  : 

36,000  volumes  printed  books. 
8,000  volumes  manuscripts. 
600  incunabula. 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTIONS 

From  the  above  history  it  is  clear  that  the  manuscript 
collection  is  sadly  shorn  of  its  former  glories  of  the  time  of 
Philip  II-  Nevertheless  it  is  still  the  classical  storehouse 
of  manuscripts  in  Spain,  and  the  Greek  collection  is  still  a 
notable  one,  and  can  rank  as  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe, 
particularly  as  regards  manuscripts  relating  to  Byzantine 
and  Patristic  literature. 

Among  manuscripts  of  special  interest  may  be  mentioned 
the  Codex  Aureus  containing  the  Four  Gospels  written  on 
160  leaves  of  vellum  in  gold  letters,  and  supposed  to  be  of  the 
tenth  century ;  a  treatise  by  St.  Augustine,  De  Baptismo 
Parvulorum,  said  to  be  in  his  own  handwriting  ;  the  original 
works  of  St.  Teresa ;  and  a  parchment  roll  containing  an 
original  manuscript  by  St.  Basil. 

Among  the  famous  illuminated  manuscripts  are  the  Prayer 
Books  of  Queen  Isabella  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V ;  and 
the  Lapidario  of  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  written  at  his  request  in 
Spanish  Gothic  script  in  1279  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  as 
the  motive  of  decoration. 

The  present  figures  for  manuscripts  are  about  8,000 
volumes,  included  in  which  are  1,886  Arabic ;  582  Greek  ; 
73  Hebrew,  and  2,086  Latin, 
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THE  BUILDING 

To  understand  properly  the  history  of  the  Escorial  Library 
it  must  be  seen  as  part  of  that  huge  granite  pile  which  stands 
aloof  from  the  world  on  the  slopes  of  the  Guadarrama 
mountains.  The  isolated  position  of  the  building  contributed 
to  the  neglect  from  which  the  Library  suffered  for  so  long, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  noble  setting  for  the  treasures  of  a 
nation,  and  makes  it  in  many  ways  unique  among  the  great 
libraries  of  the  world. 

The  foundation  stone  of  "  El  Monasterio  de  San  Lorenzo 
el  Real  de  El  Escorial "  was  laid  April  23,  1563,  and  the 
great  building  was  finally  finished  September  13,  1584. 
The  large  hall  destined  for  the  Library  was  not  ready  to 
receive  the  books  when  the  Library  was  officially  opened, 
May  2,  1576,  and  they  were  "  piled  rather  than  arranged  " 
provisionally  in  a  part  of  the  building  which  later  became 
the  dormitory  of  the  novices.  The  arrival  of  the  Augustin 
library  in  1587  meant  that  more  space  had  to  be  found  at 
once,  and,  as  the  room  over  the  main  library  hall  was  then 
completed  and  vacant,  the  King  gave  orders  for  the  books 
to  be  installed  there.  In  1592  the  painter,  Peregrino,  put 
the  last  touches  to  the  frescoes  of  the  main  hall,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  complete  re-arrangement  of  the  books  was 
carried  out  by  the  librarian  Sigaenza. 

The  Great  Library  is  situated  over  the  entrance  to  the 
building ;  it  runs  north  and  south,  and  is  194  feet  long  by 
32  feet  wide  and  is  about  36  feet  high.  The  roof  is  a  barrel 
vault  gorgeously  painted  (considered  by  some  in  colours  too 
g3,udy  for  the  books)  by  Tibaldi,  as  are  also  the  wall  spaces 
above  the  book  cases*  On  the  walls  hang  portraits  of 
Herrara,  the  architect  of  the  Escorial,  and  of  Arias  Montano, 
its  librarian,  and  the  still  more  striking  one  of  their  master, 
Philip  II,  when  old.  It  is  lighted  by  five  windows  on  the 
east  side  and  seven  on  the  west  side,  to  which  is  added  on 
the  east  side  five  smaller  windows  just  under  the  vault; 
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the  big  windows  are  nearly  13  feet  high  and  extend  down  to 
the  floor. 

"  The  wall*  spaces  between  each  pair  of  windows  have 
book  cases  fitted  to  them  of  a  very  original  and  striking 
design.  They  are  divided  into  compartments  by  fluted 
Doric  columns  supporting  an  entablature.  The  bases  of 
these  columns  rest  upon  an  extremely  lofty  plinth,  intersected 
at  about  three-quarters  of  its  height  from  the  ground  by  a 
shelf  behind  which  is  a  sloping  desk.  The  material  used  for 
the  cases  is  mahogany  inlaid  with  ebony  cedar  and  other- 
woods.  They  were  designed  by  Juan  de  Herera,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  building  in  1584.  .  .  .  Book  cases  have  a  total 
height  of  rather  more  than  12  feet  measured  from  floor  to  top 
of  cornice.  The  desks  are  2.7  feet  from  the  floor,  a  height 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  an  ordinary  table  and  sug- 
gests that  they  must  have  been  intended  for  the  use  of 
seated  readers,  though  seats  are  not  provided  in  the  Library 
at  present.  .  .  ."  The  books  still  have  their  fore-edges 
turned  to  the  reader  as  they  were  arranged  by  Montano. 
The  pavement  is  of  marble,  and  tables  of  marble  and 
porphyry  are  provided  for  the  use  of  readers. 

Small  wonder  that  it  is  called  the  most  beautiful  hall  of 
all  the  monastery  and  that  it  cost  over  100,000  francs. 

fThe  arrangement  of  the  library  up  till  the  fire  of  1671 
was  as  follows : 

The  Library  was  composed  of  three  halls. 

(i)  The  Great  Library  (Bibliotheca  principalis),  where  were 
arranged  the  most  important  printed  works,  all  bound  and 
gilt-edged  with  the  fore-edge  turned  outwards.  It  holds 

*  Clark  in  his  "  Care  of  Books,"  says  that  he  believes  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  wall  system  into  a  library  was  at  the  Escorial ;  shelves  had 
of  course  been  placed  against  walls  before,  but  before  the  Escorial  was 
built  no  important  library  had  been  fitted  up  in  that  manner  by  the 
architect  from  the  beginning,  (p.  265.) 

f  It  is  taken  from  a  description  given  by  the  historian  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Jerome,  P.  Francisco  de  los  Santas,  in  1667  ("  Descripcion  breve  del 
moaasterio  de  S.  Lorenzo  el  Real  del  Escorial  unica  mara villa  del  mundo 
(etc.)  por  el  P,  Frey  Franciso  de  los  Santos  "). 
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about  7,000  volumes.     (This  hall  remains  much  as  it  was 
then  described.) 

(2)  The  upper  library  ("  Bibliotheca  alta  "),  situated  above 
the  main  library  and  having  the  same  dimensions  and  the 
same  number  of  windows.     It  was  the  place  for  duplicates, 
printed  works  in  the  vernacular  which  began  to  accumulate 
at  the  library  by  operation  of  the  legal  deposit,  and  it 
contained  also,  in  a  compartment  separated  from  the  rest 
by  a  grill,  many  books  in  Arabic,  and  books  on  the  Index, 
and  about  a  thousand  manuscripts  of  varied  languages 
and  subjects  (the  gift  of  Philip  IV),  which  were  put  there  till 
they  were  bound  and  sent  to  the  special  manuscript  room. 
(This  room  now  contains  only  archives  and  a  few  special 
manuscripts  and  is  not  open  to  the  public.) 

(3)  The  manuscript  room,  a  separate  room  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  library  and  opening  on  the  same  corridor. 

After  the  fire  of  1671  the  manuscripts  were  moved  to  a 
room  under  the  main  haJl,*  a  vaulted  room  with  every 
security  against  fire,  and  from  which  the  ordinary  public 
are  excluded.  Here  also  were  moved  most  of  the  printed 
books  from  the  former  Bibliotheca  alta.  Part  of  the  old 
manuscript  room  forms  a  reading  room  (Salon  de  lectura) 
for  the  summer. 

CATALOGUES 

The  early  catalogues  or  lists  of  the  different  collections  of 
manuscripts  which  made  up  the  library  collected  by  Philip 
II,  as  well  as  the  early  catalogues  of  the  Escorial  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  detailed  research,  because,  owing  to  the 
disastrous  fire  of  1671,  these  lists  axe  our  only  source  of 
knowledge  about  the  original  manuscript  wealth  of  the 
Library. 

The  most  important  task  entrusted  to  Arias  Montano  by 
the  King  was  to  compile  a  catalogue  of  the  Library.  The 

*  The  only  fault  which  Graux  (who  made  a  study  of  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts there)  could  find  with  it  was  that  it  was  dark  for  study. 
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catalogue  was  in  three  volumes  and  was  entitled  "  Catalogo 
de  los  libros  escritos  de  mano  de  la  libreria  Real  de  S. 
Lorencio  escrito  por  mandado  de  Sua  Majestad.  Afio  de 
1577.  Esta  es  la  segunda  parte."  The  other  two  volumes, 
which  contained  printed  works,  probably  perished  in  the  fire. 

The  next  catalogue  compiled  of  the  whole  Library  was 
done  by  Siguenza  after  the  move  in  1593.  He  compiled 
two  catalogues,  one  by  subject  and  one  by  authors. 

The  first  catalogue  of  Latin  manuscripts  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth,  probably  by  Sig8enza. 

Alaejos,  who  followed  Sigftenza,  continued  the  work  of 
cataloguing  and  indexing,  his  principal  work  being  a  full 
index  of  subjects  for  all  the  books,  manuscript  and  printed, 
in  the  Library,  in  four  volumes,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Library.  He  also  compiled  a  list  of  Greek  and 
Latin  MSS. 

P.  Jose,  who  was  librarian  at  the  time  of  the  fire  of  1671, 
compiled  the  first  catalogue  of  the  Castilian  manuscripts  in 
the  Library,  and  then  undertook  the  inventory  of  the  upper 
library,  which  contained  an  unclassified  assortment  of  books 
and  manuscripts. 

In  1761  D.  Francisco  Perez  Bayer  was  ordered  by  Charles 
III  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Library. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  Bayer  had  finished  the  catalogue 
of  the  Latin,  Greek,  vernacular  and  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
but  the  scheme  for  printing  it  was  dropped  because  of  the 
expense. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  was  published  in 
1760-70  by  Miguel  Casiri,  a  Syrian,  described  as  "  very 
inaccurate,"  but  "  in  one  respect  valuable,  inasmuch  as  each 
manuscript  is  not  only  enumerated,  but  its  age  and  the 
author's  name,  when  known,  axe  also  given,  together  with 
occasional  extracts,  both  in  the  original  Arabic  and  in 
Latin." 

The  Greek  manuscripts  attracted  the  particular  attention 
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of  scholars,  by  reason  of  their  age  and  rarity.  The  sixteenth 
century  one  compiled  by  Nicolas  for  Montano  has  already 
been  mentioned ;  various  others  were  compiled  in  the  course 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  the  Library 
had  to  wait  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  a 
complete  catalogue  of  the  Greek  manuscripts,  that  compiled 
by  Miller  in  18.48. 

"  Essai  sur  les  origines  du  fonds  grec  de  I'Escurial/'  1880, 
by  Ch.  Graux,  was  another  French  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  collection,  though  it  was  not  a  wholly  com- 
plete catalogue. 

The  Augustinians  have  done  much  in  this  century  to  make 
known  to  the  public  the  manuscript  treasures  of  the  Library 
(see  list  below).  Their  latest  publication  concerns  the  chief 
treasure  of  the  Library  and  has  given  to  the  world  a 
"  scholarly  and  adequate  "  catalogue  of  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts. 

LIST  OF  PRINTED  CATALOGUES 

Catalogue  des  manuscrits  grecs.    Par  B.  E.  C.  Miller.    1848. 

.Catalogus  codicum  hagiographicorum  Graecorum  Regii 
Monasterii  Scorialensis.  [By  H,  Delehaye.]  Excerptus  ex 
"  Analectis  Bollandianis  "  t.28.  1909. 

CatSlogo  de  los  Codices  latinos  .  .  .  Por  el  P.  Guillermo 
Antolin,  5  v.  1910-23. 

Cat£logo  de  los  Manuscritos  Lemosines  o  de  Autores 
Valencianos  o  que  hacen  relaci6n  a  Valencia.  Por  D. 
Vicente  Castaneda  y  Alcover.  1916. 

Catalogue  des  manuscrits  grecs,  r£dig6  par  D.  G.  Molden- 
hawer  et  T.  C.  Tychsen  en  1784.  Publi6  en  extrait.  (Cata- 
logue supplementaire  des  manuscrits  grecs  de  la  Biblioth&que 
Royale  de  Copenhague.  1916.) 

Cat£logode  los  Codices  Espanoles.  [By  P.  Miguelez.]  1917. 

Indice  sumario  de  los  Manuscritos  castellanos  de  Genealo- 
gia,  HerSldica  y  drdenes  Militares  .  .  .  Lo  publica  Vicente 
Castaneda  y  Alcover.  (Publicado  en  el  "  Boletin  de  la  Real 
Academia  de  la  Historia  t.  70.)  1917. 
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Catdlogo  de  los  manuscritos  castellanos,  etc.  [By  Julian 
Zarco  Cuevas.]  1924-29. 

Catilogo  de  los  Manuscritos  Catalanes,  Valencianos 
Gallegos  y  Portuguesos  por  Fray  Julian  Zarco  Cuevas.  1932. 

Un  Catdlogo  de  los  Fondos  Arabes  primitivos.  [By  Nemesio 
Morata,]  1934. 

(Escuela  de  Estudios  Arabes  de  Madrid,  v.  2  fasc.  i.  1933.) 

Catdlogo  de  los  Manuscritos  Franceses  y  Provenzales. 
Por  Fray  Arturo  Garcia  de  la  Fuente.  1933. 

Catilogo  de  los  C6dices  Griegos.  Por  el  P.  A.  Revilla, 
Augustino.  ti. —  [1936]. 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  Escorial  remained  the  private  property  of  the  reigning 
King  up  till  the  recent  Revolution,  but  since  1886  has  been 
in  the  charge  of  the  Augustinians.  At  all  times  accredited 
scholars  have  been  given  free  access  to  the  manuscript 
treasures,  indeed  up  to  this  century  the  Library  owes  most 
of  its  catalogues  to  the  work  of  distinguished  foreign  scholars. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  hours  of 
opening  were  9  to  2  ;  the  present  hours  are  10  to  12  and 
2104. 

STAFF 

The  Primero  Bibliotecario  is  Julidn  Zarco  Cuevas. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Antolin,  Guillermo.  Cat£logo  de  los  C6dices  latinos  de  la 
Real  Biblioteca  del  Escorial.  Pr61ogo,  v.  >i,  pp.  vii-lii,  and 
v.  5.  1910-23. 

Graux,  Charles.  Essai  sur  les  origines  du  fonds  grec  de 
TEscurial  .  .  .  (Bibliothfeque  de  1'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes. 
Fasc.  46.)  1880. 

Miller,  B.  E.  C.  Catalogue  des  manuscrits  grecs  de  la 
Bibliothfeque  de  TEscurial.  Discours  preliminaire.  1848. 

Neigebaur,  Der  gegenwartige  Zustand  der  Bibliothek  im 
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EscuriaL  (In  Serapeum,  v.  26  (1865),  Intellegenz  Blatt  no. 
18.) 

Vogel,  E.  G.  Einiges  zur  Geschichte  der  Escurialbiblio- 
thek  unter  Philip  II.  (In  Serapeum,  v.  8  (1847),  pp.  273-85.) 

Zarco  Cuevas,  Julian.  CatSlogo  de  los  nxamiscritos 
Catalanes  Valencianos,  Gallegos  y  Portugueses  de  la  Biblio- 
teca  de  El  Escorial,  Introduccion,  pp.  2-15.  1932. 

Catdlogo  de  los  Codices  Griegos  de  la  Biblioteca  de  El 
Escorial.  For  el  P.  A.  Revilla,  Augustino.  ti. —  [1936 — ] 

(The  prologue  gives  an  account  of  the  various  sources  of 
the  collections,  etc.). 

Clark,  J.  W.     Care  of  books.     1902. 
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KUNGLIGA  UNIVERSITETSBIBLIOTEK, 
UPPSALA 

HISTORY:     THE   COLLECTIONS  AND   SOME 

LIBRARIANS 

THE  University  Library  of  Uppsala  rightly  has  the  designa- 
tion of  royal,  since  it  was  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
In  a  letter  dated  April  13,  1620,  he  made  provision  for  the 
four  essentials  of  a  library :  books,  yearly  income,  staff, 
and  a  building.  Moreover,  he  saw  that  these  provisions 
were  carried  out :  he  ordered  the  transfer  of  what  remained 
of  the  monastic  library  to  the  new  Library,  he  allotted  200 
thalers  for  its  upkeep,  he  laid  down  that  a  professor  of  the 
University  should  be  librarian,  and  that  for  the  building 
there  should  be  a  large  and  beautiful  room. 

The  monastic  library,  transferred  to  the  University  by  the 
King's  command,  came  from  the  old  Franciscan  monastery, 
the  Gramunkeholmen,  in  Stockholm.  The  unfortunate 
accompaniment  of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden,  as  in  Eng- 
land, was  the  destruction  of  most  of  the  monastic  libraries. 
The  only  exception  to  this  was  the  collection  made  at 
Gramunkeholmen  by  Gustavus  Vasa  (1523-60),  the  first 
Protestant  King,  who  added  to  the  original  monastic 
library  certain  other  collections  sequestered  from  the 
monasteries.  Part  of  this  library  was  in  1576  presented  by 
King  John  III  (1568-92)  to  the  Jesuits  in  charge  of  the 
Gymnasium  Regium,  and  was  taken  out  of  the  country  by 
them  on  their  expulsion  in  1585,  though  later  to  be  returned 
to  the  country  as  part  of  the  war  spoils  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

An  important  library  included  in  the  Gramunkeholmen 
library  was  that  of  Hogenskild  Bielke,*  a  nobleman  who  had 

*  See  o  Walde.  En  svensk  boksamlare  fran  Vasatiden.  Hogenskild 
Bielke  och  bans  bibliotek.  (In  Uppsala  Univnrsitetsbiblioteks  Minnes- 
krift  1621-1921.  1921-  PP-  193-267.) 
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made  a  choice  collection  of  books.    It  was  seized  by  Duke 
Charles  and  removed  to  Gramunkeholmen. 

Another  library  included  was  that  of  King  Sigismund.* 
This  had  been  left  behind  in  Sweden  by  Sigismund,  and 
consisted  principally  of  books  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father  and  mother.  Among  the  collection  were  books  from 
Vadstena  and  probably  other  Swedish  monasteries. 

The  second  great  source  for  the  foundation  stocks  of  the 
Library  was  Adolphus  Gustavus  war  spoils.     For  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  reign  the  King  was  at  war  in  turn  with 
Denmark,  Russia  and  Poland,  then  (1630)  came  his  entrance 
into  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     Throughout  his  campaigns 
he  thought  of  his  library,  and  the  most  treasured  part  of  his 
war  booty  was  the  libraries  which  he  sent  back  to  Sweden. 
In  Riga,  which  was  captured,  September,  1621,  orders  were 
given  to  confiscate  all  the  books  from  the  Jesuit  foundations 
in  the  town  and  have  them  sent  to  Stockholm.     In  1626 
Braunsberg  was  taken ;    in  this  town  was  the  rich  Jesuit 
college  which  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  catholic 
propaganda  against  Sweden,  and  which  had  received  many 
of  the  books  from  the  former  Jesuit  libraries  in  Sweden 
(see  above),  which  now  returned  again  to  Sweden.     In 
Frauenberg,  taken  the  same  year,  was  a  cathedral  chapter 
library,  especially  rich  in  books  of  astronomy,  geography  and 
medicine ;  among  the  books  sent  to  Uppsala  from  here  were 
many  which  had  belonged  to  the  noted  astronomer,  Nicolaus 
Copernicus,  many  of  which  had  marginal  notes  in  his  own 
hand  and  are  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  astronomy. 
In  addition  to  these,  parts  of  the  libraries  from  Wiirzburg, 
Mainz,  Olmutz,  Prague,  Posen,  Wilna  and  Cracow  were 
sent.    Further  war  spoils  came  to  Sweden  during  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Christina  and  Charles  X,  but  it  was  chiefly  the 

*  John .III  married,  in  1552,  Catherine  Jagiellonica,  sister  of  Sigismund  II, 
King  of  Poland.  Their  son  Sigismund  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  as 
a  Catholic,  and  in  1587  was  elected  King  of  Poland.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  John  III,  in  1592,  the  Swedes  rejected  him  because  of  his  religion 
a  civil  war  followed,  and  finally  Duke  Charles  was  proclaimed  Kin*  as 
Charles  IX  in  1600. 
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Royal  Library  at  Stockholm  that  was  enriched  by  these 
rulers. 

At  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  Library  numbered 
about  1,000  manuscripts  and  8,500  printed  books  of  which 
one  half  had  come  from  the  royal  collections  (see  above). 
Gustavus  had  directed  that  the  librarian  appointed  .should 
be  a  professor  ;  the  first  librarian  *  appointed,  however,  one 
Laurentius  Tolfstadius,  was  not  a  professor,  though  he  was 
a  Master  of  the  University.  He  received  his  appointment 
May  2, 1638,  and  saw  to  the  arrangement  of  the  libraries  sent 
as  war  booty  from  Germany  by  the  King.  It  was  Queen 
Christina  who  appointed  the  first  professor  as  librarian : 
Johannes  Loccenius,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University, 
appointed  librarian  July  13,  1648,  and  he  had  to  help  him 
with  the  cataloguing  work,  first  Petrus  Laurentius,  and  then 
Carolus  Petri  Wallinus.  It  was  while  Loccenius  was 
librarian  that  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  during  his  special 
embassy  to  the  Swedish  Court,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Library. f 

It  was  also  during  Loccenius'  term  of  office  that  the  most 
famous  collection  of  manuscripts  came  to  the  Library,  that 
is  the  65  manuscripts  of  De  la  Gardie,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  which  includes  the  world-famous  Gothic  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  of  Bishop  Ulfilas,  and  many  of  the 
Icelandic  sagas,  A  catalogue  of  this  donation  was  printed 
in  1672. 

There  were  two  other  big  bequests  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  printed  books  of  Magnus  Gabriel  De  la  Gardie, 
4,500  volumes  (1686),  and  the  library  of  Claes  Ralamb  of 
2,500  volumes  (1693),  both  presented  by  Charles  XL 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  department  of  printed 
books  grew  very  slowly,  the  increase  up  till  the  last  decade 
being  only  10,000  (from  30,000  to  40,000  volumes).  The 

*  For  a  list  of  all  the  librarians  of  the  Library  and  an  account  of  their 
work  see :  C.  Annerstedt.  F&rteckning  d  Upsala  UniversitetsbibUoteks 
ledare  j&mte  korta  upplysningar  rb'rande  deras  versamhet.  (In  Uppsala 
Universitetsbiblioteks  Minneskrift  1621-1921.  1921.  pp.  1-39.) 

f  B.  Whitelocke.  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy  (ed.  by  H.  Reeve, 
v.  2,  pp.  I47~8)- 
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manuscript  section,  however,  under  the  librarian,  Erik 
Benzelius,  had  some  rich  accessions,  which  included  Greek, 
Oriental,  Slav  and  Swedish  manuscripts.  Bequests  were 
made  in  1705  and  1722  by  J.  G.  Sparvenfeldt  on  his  return 
from  distant  travels,  and  1717  Henricus  Benzelius,  brother 
of  Erik,  brought  back  a  collection  of  manuscripts  from  the 
Orient ;  in  1715  official  documents  were  bought  from 
Poland,  but  the  greater  part  of  these  was  sold  in  1810  to  a 
Prince  Czartoryski  and  only  remnants  of  this  collection  were 
left  behind.  Benzelius  was  also  instrumental  in  getting  the 
rich  Palmskold  collection  purchased  for  the  Library  in  1724  ; 
this  was  a  collection  of  documents  dealing  with  the  history 
of  Sweden  (504  volumes),  which  had  been  amassed  by  two 
directors  of  the  Royal  Archives,  Erik  Runell  ennobled  under 
the  name  of  Palmskold  (1608-86),  and  his  son  Elias  Palm- 
skold (1667-1719). 

.  Gustavus  III  may  also  be  reckoned  among  the  great  donors 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  he  left  by  will  all  his  papers  to 
the  Library  to  be  opened  fifty  years  after  his  death,  and 
when  this  was  done  (1842)  it  was  found  that  in  addition  to 
private  papers  they  contained  all  the  chief  State  papers  of 
his  reign  and  form  the  main  source  for  the  history  of  that 
period.  They  were  completed  in  1842  and  1858  by  the 
papers  which  the  governor,  N.  von  Rosenstein  (preceptor  of 
the  son  of  the  King),  had  had  deposited  with  him. 

The  only  gift  of  importance  to  the  printed  books  section 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  Cronstedt 
library,  specially  rich  in  Swedish  printed  books,  given  by 
Gustav  III  as  Crown  Prince  (1767). 

Under  Aurivillius,  librarian  1787-1829,  gifts  began  to 
come  in  both  in  printed  books  and  manuscripts  ;  and  they 
increased  still  more  under  Schroeder  (1829-47).  Indeed, 
both  these  librarians  had  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  book 
storage  in  an  acute  form ;  between  1790  and  1813  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  rose  from  40,000  to  74,000,  and  before  the 
move  in  1841  the  numbers  had  risen  to  over  100,000.  The 
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catalogue  which  Aurivillius  compiled  and  had  printed  in 
1814  represents  the  Library  as  it  was  in  1796.  Schroeder 
carried  on  the  work  of  expansion  :  he  used  his  friendship 
with  the  important  people  in  the  country  to  enrich  the 
Library  ;  under  him  the  Library  first  enjoyed  a  grant  from 
the  State  (1834)  follo\fang  on  a  higher  grant  from  the 
University  made  in  1811,  and  finally  in  1841  the  Library  was 
moved  to  its  new  home  at  the  Carolina  Rediviva. 

Between  1780  and  1841,  when  the  move  to  the  new  build- 
ing took  place,  the  Swedish  history  section  in  particular  was 
enriched  by  many  valuable  collections.  Among  them  were 
the  Nordin  library  of  some  2,054  volumes  bought  by  the 
Crown,  a  collection  made  by  Bishop  Nordin  (manuscripts 
and  printed  books)  ;  the  Fleming  collection  of  5,000  volumes 
(1831)  ;  the  family  papers  of  Ascheberg,  Meyerfelt  and 
Sparre  (1833)  ;  the  library  of  Jonas  Hallenberg  (1834)  ; 
and  the  archives  of  the  Oxenstierna  barons.* 

After  the  move  to  the  new  building  the  chief  accessions 
were  the  Westin  bequest  (1881)  of  22,000  volumes,  includ- 
ing 1,816  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  Sweden 
(and  especially  Stockholm)  ;  the  Wackerbarth  library  of 
more  than  3,000  volumes  (1885)  ;  the  Oriental  manuscripts 
and  2,000  to  3,000  volumes  presented  to  King  Oscar  II  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Oriental  Congress  held  in  Stockholm  in 
1889 ;  the  kw  library  of  M.  Bergfalk  (1890)  ;  and  the 
purchase  of  387  Oriental  manuscripts  collected  by  F.  R. 
Martin  (1895). 

The  printed  books  increased  from  over  100,000  at  the  time 
of  the  move  in  1841  to  174,000  in  1871,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  300,000  volumes.  The  manuscripts  increased  from 
2,375  items  in  1794  to  12,500  volumes  and  boxes  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  latest  figures  are : 

700,000  volumes  (including  25,000  bundles  of  pamphlets). 

*Not  the  celebrated  Grand  Chancellor  Axel  Oxenstierna,  whose  papers 
are  kept  among  the  Royal  Archives  of  Sweden. 
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17,000  volumes  manuscripts. 

70,000  maps,  etc. 

The  most  pressing  tasks  for  the  Library  in  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  that  of  preparing  catalogues 
and  the  provision  of  modern  book-storage-  Details  of  that 
work  will  be  given  in  the  Building  and  Catalogue  sections 
respectively,  but  here  brief  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
librarians.  C.  G.  Styffe  (deputy  librarian,  1858,  chief 
librarian,  1864-82)  throughout  his  term  of  office  continually 
stressed  the  need  of  more  space  to  the  University  authorities, 
and  worked  hard  to  get  the  Stenhammer  project  for  recon- 
structing the  building  passed  by  Parliament.  It  was  largely 
owing  to  his  untiring  efforts  that  a  plan  was  finally  passed 
and  the  work  carried  out  (1888-92)  during  his  successor's 
office.  He  was  also  responsible  for  starting  the  complete 
catalogue.  Claes  Annerstedt,  who  came  to  the  Library 
first  in  1869,  was  chief  librarian,  1883-1904 ;  during  his 
term  of  office  the  big  work  of  reconstruction  was  carried 
out  and  the  cataloguing  work  continued.  He  also  wrote 
some  articles  on  the  history  of  the  Library.  He  was 
followed  by  A.  L.  Bygd&i  (1904-11)  ;  L.  A.  Andersson 
(1911-1918)  ;  J.  M.  Hulth  (1918-30)  ;  and  the  present  holder- 
of  the  office,  A.  Grape. 

SPECIAL  TREASURES 

The  most  noteworthy  MS.  in  the  Library  is  the  Codex 
Argenteus,  the  Gothic  translation  of  the  Gospels  of  Bishop 
Ulfilas,*  the  pearl  of  that  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  given 
to  the  University  by  Count  De  la  Gardie  in  1669,  It  was 
among  the  spoils  seized  by  the  Swedes  at  the  storming  of 
Prague  in  1648  ;  some  time  after  that  it  disappeared  from 

*  The  importance  of  this  MS.  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  and  a  few  other 
fragments  are  the  only  examples  of  Gothic  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
This  Codex  contained  originally  on  330  leaves  the  four  Gospels  in  the  order 
Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark,  of  which  177  leaves  are  still  preserved. 
Other  fragments  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by  Bishop  Ulfilas 
have  been  found  at  Wolfenbttttel,  at  the  Ambrosian  and  at  Turin.  (See 
J.  Wright,  Grammar  of  the  Gothic  language,  1910,  pp.  195-7.) 
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the  library  of  Queen  Christina,  no  one  knew  how,  and  then 
came  in  1662  into  the  hands  of  the  scholar,  Isaac  Vossius, 
from  whom  De  la  Gardie  bought  it. 

Another  celebrated  MS.,  also  in  the  De  la  Gardie  collection, 
is  the  Edda  of  Snorre  Sturleson. 

THE  BUILDING 

The  provision  for  the  building  for  the  Library  was  the 
least  well  carried  out  of  Gustavus's  fourfold  provision  for 
his  Library.  The  building  provided  was  to  the  north-west  of 
the  cathedral  church  and  had  been  given  to  the  University 
about  1595  by  Charles  IX ;  it  was  an  old  house  of  two 
stories,  with  three  small  rooms  on  each  floor,  sufficiently 
large  for  the  first  collections,  but  in  no  way  suitable  for  the 
quickly  growing  library  of  a  University. 

It  was  not  till  1687  that  Count  Oxenstierna,  who  was 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  arranged  for  one  floor  of  the 
University  building  known  as  the  Gustavianum,*  to  be 
fitted  up  for  the  Library.  The  Library  was  not  yet  to  have 
a  home  of  its  own.  The  work  took  four  years,  most  of  the 
cost  being  borne  by  the  Crown,  and  in  1693  the  books  were 
moved  to  their  new  home. 

The  new  Library  consisted  of  two  big  halls  separated  by 
a  small  room  ;  in  the  south  room  was  placed  theology,  law 
and  medicine,  and  in  the  north  rooms  books  belonging  to 
philosophy  and  similar  faculties.  These  new  rooms  were 
spacious  and  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  they  served  for  the 
moment,  but  the  place  had  two  grave  defects :  there  was 
no  room  for  expansion  except  by  taking  rooms  from  the 
University,  and  there  was  great  risk  of  fire,  for  the  Library 
was  at  the  top  of  the  building  with  no  escape  provided, 
the  roof  built  of  inflammable  materials,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  a  stable  with  large  stores  of  hay,  fodder, 
etc.  Indeed,  the  Library  only  escaped  owing  to  the  heroic 

*  The  Gustavianum  -was  built  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  1625-7  for  the 
needs  of  the  University. 
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efforts  of  Olaf  Rudbeck  in  the  great  town  fire  of  1702,  which 
destroyed  almost  the  whole  town. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  is,  just 
after  the  move  to  the  Gustavianum,  the  number  of  printed 
books  was  reckoned  to  be  about  30,000  volumes.  The 
growth  during  that  century  was  small,  and  by  1790  they  had 
only  increased  to  40,000  volumes.  By  1813,  however,  there 
were  74,000,  and  by  1836,  100,000,  by  1871  there  were 
174,000,  by  1886  230,000,  and  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  300,000.  These  figures  show  that  the  greatest 
period  of  overcrowding  and  inconvenience  occurred  between 
1790  and  the  move  to  the  new  building,  and  they  also 
explain  why  it  was  that  the  new  building  so  soon  needed 
extensions. 

In  spite  of  the  slow  growth  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
less  than  twenty  years  the  one  floor  proved  insufficient,  and 
the  Library  began  gradually  to  take  over  the  other  floors  of 
the  Gustavianum,  till  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  whole 
building  had  been  taken  over.  From  1765  onwards  various 
plans  for  new  or  adapted  buildings  for  the  Library  were 
brought  forward,  but  it  was  not  till  1812  that  the  plan  of 
the  architect,  C.  K  Sundvall,  was  adopted  and  building 
started. 

The  Carolina  Rediviva,  as  it  is  called  because  it  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Academia  Carolina,*  took  24  years 
to  build  and  cost  315,000  kr.  The  original  plan  consisted 
of  a  main  block  of  three  stories  and  two  wings  running  back 
from  the  building,  though  these  wings  were  never  carried  out, 
but  even  in  its  attenuated  form  it  was  a  grandiose  plan  for 
a  country  of  modest  resources  and  was  only  brought  to 
completion  by  the  help  of  Charles  John,  who  gave  the  Univer- 
sity 45,000  kr.  out  of  his  own  resources  and  got  the  Parlia- 
ment to  lend  them  75,000  kr. 

*  This  was  a  mediaeval  building  which  had  been  given  by  the  Crown  to 
the  University  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  one  proposal  had  been 'to  adapt  it 
for  a  new  library  building,  but  it  was  found  to  have  been  too  badly  damaged 
by  the  fire  of  1702  to  be  safe  for  a  library ;  it  was,  therefore,  rased  to  the 
ground  and  the  site  used. 
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The  main  block  was  74  metres  long,  16  deep  and  25  high  ; 
it  had  three  rows  of  windows  and  an  entrance  in  the  middle 
which  led  into  an  enormous  vestibule  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  centre  part  of  the  ground  floor  and  led  to  the 
massive  staircase  built  out  at  the  back  of  the  building  and 
occupying  an  area  of  19  by  16  metres.  This,  in  turn,  led 
to  the  great  hall  which  occupied  the  top  floor  of  the  building. 
The  space  for  book  storage  consisted  of  two  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  cut  off  entirely  from  each  other  by  the  vesti- 
bule, and  two  parallel  rooms  on  the  middle  floor  both  59^ 
metres  long.  There  was  no  reading  room  provided  and 
therefore  it  was  only  occasionally  that  scholars  were  allowed 
to  work  in  the  Library. 

The  chief  criticism  of  the  building  as  a  library  was  that 
everything  in  it  was  sacrificed  to  the  two  show  pieces,  the 
great  hall  and  the  staircase,  neither  of  which  were  of  any 
use  to  the  Library  proper,  since  the  hall  was  used  for  public 
concerts  and  lectures,  etc.,  while  the  entrance  hall  and 
stairway  seriously  diminished  the  space  available  for  library 
purposes. 

There  were  also  two  fundamental  defects,  first  the  lack  of 
provision  for  growth,  so  that  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  books  (see  figures  given  above)  the  existing  shelf 
space  was  filled  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  and  secondly  the 
lack  of  precautions  against  fire  :  inflammable  materials  were 
used  for  the  roof  and  elsewhere,  the  only  precaution  taken 
being  to  prohibit  heating  except  in  a  few  of  the  staff  work 
rooms. 

In  1865  the  librarian,  C.  G.  Styffe,  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  University  the  urgent  need  of  more  space,  and  plans 
were  drawn  up  by  the  architect,  P.  0-  Stenhammer,  which 
included  building  on  the  two  wings  which  were  in  the  original 
plan-.  Nothing  was  done  at  this  time,  but  in  1886,  following 
on  the  provision  of  a  new  public  hall  for  the  University  in 
1877,  Parliament  passed  the  plans  of  C.  Kuhlberg  for  a 
thorough  reconstruction  and  modernisation  of  the  Carolina 
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Rediviva.  This  was  carried  out  between  1888-92,  though 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  grant  from  350,000  to  200,000 
kr.  that  part  of  the  plan  which  involved  the  conversion  of 
the  great  hall  into  a  book  stack  had  to  be  dropped.  The 
important  feature  of  the  reconstruction,  and  one  long 
opposed  by  the  authorities,  was  the  demolition  of  the  huge 
stairway  and  vestibule  leading  up  to  the  great  hall,  and  in 
the  space  they  had  occupied  putting  a  small  entrance  hall, 
reading  room  with  tables  for  25  readers,  and  a  room  for  loan 
work,  all  on  the  ground  floor,  the  rest  of  the  space  being 
occupied  with  work  rooms  for  staff  and  a  book  stack  which 
would  hold  111,000  volumes.  There  was  also  a  complete 
hot  water  system  of  heating  installed. 

Twenty  years  later  a  scheme  for  a  new  reading  room  was 
brought  forward  and  passed  by  Parliament,  600,000  kr,  being 
granted  for  it.  Work  was  begun  in  1913  and  finished  in 
1917.  The  scheme- was  for  a  new  wing  continuing  the 
projection  at  the  back  and  ending  in  a  reading  room ;  in 
addition  to  which  there  were  further  adaptations  and  re- 
constructions of  the  original  building. 

The  arrangement  of  the  building  on  the  completion  of  the 
work  was  as  follows  : 

The  cellar  floor  under  the  new  wing  contains  the  furnaces 
for  heating  and  directly  under  the  reading  room  is  the 
stack  for  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

The  ground  floor  has  on  the  left  of  the  vestibule  at  the 
main  entrance  work  rooms  for  the  staff ;  on  the  left  the 
manuscript  collections  with  palaeography  and  music,  which 
also  continue  up  to  the  floor  above.  Beyond  the  vestibule 
the  former  reading  room  is  occupied  by  the  catalogue  room 
and  rooms  for  loan  work  for  public  and  staff  (partly  the  old 
wing  and  partly  the  new).  The  reading  room  which  ter- 
minates this  wing  is  31.90  by  14.80  metres  and  7  metres  high, 
the  lighting  being  obtained  from  a  cupola  and  four  large 
windows  in  addition ;  seats  for  86  readers,  later  increased 
to  96.  A  spiral  Staircase  in  each-  corner  leads  up  to 
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galleries  ;  the  reference  library  has  some  12,000  to  13,000 
books. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a  reading  room  for  periodicals  (over 
the  cataloguing  and  loan  department),  while  the  rooms  over 
the  staff  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  devoted  to  map 
collections,  folk  lore,  local  collections,  etc.,  with  rooms 
attached  to  each  section  for  staff  and  researchers. 

The  book-stack  occupies  the  area  over  the  vestibule  as 
carried  out  in  the  1888-92  alterations,  and  also  the  whole 
of  the  former  great  hall  which  was  fitted  up  in  the  1913-17 
alterations  to  contain  188,000  volumes. 

During  the  alterations  the  Library  was  not  closed  for  more 
than  four  days. 

The  architect's  plan  also  included  plans  for  extension 
when  needed,  an  extension  which  when  completed  would 
make  of  the  buildings  a  hollow  square,  cut  in  two  by  the 
new  wing  which  ends  in  the  reading  room.  In  1933  work 
was  begun  on  the  extensions,  which  are  still  in  progress. 

CATALOGUES 

In  the  old  Gustavianum  there  was  no  proper  subject 
arrangement*  of  the  books,  which  made  the  compilation  of 
subject  catalogues  very  desirable,  but  owing  to  the  smallness 
of  the  staff  this  task  could  never  be  carried  out,  except  for 
small  special  sections  of  the  Library. 

The  first  complete  catalogue  of  the  printed  resources  of 
the  Library  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Fabian  Aurivillius  (librarian,  1787-1829),  who  drew  up  an 
alphabetical  author  catalogue  of  all  the  printed  books  in 
the  Library  up  to  the  end  of  1796  (about  42,000  volumes), 
which  was  printed  in  1814.  Accessions  after  1796  were 
entered  by  hand  on  quarto  leaves  and  intercalated  at 
intervals.  This  was  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  there  were  238  volumes. 

Since  1911  there  has  been  an  alphabetical  author  catalogue 
on  cards  for  use  of  the  public  in  the  Library. 
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There  is  still  no  complete  subject  catalogue,  but  there 
are  subject  catalogues  in  certain  small  sections  such  as 
Bibles,  biographies  and  travels,  etc.  Further,  a  catalogue 
of  new  acquisitions  in  the  public  libraries  of  Sweden, 
published  since  1886,  is  compiled  by  subjects. 

The  earliest  catalogue  of  any  of  the  collections  of  manu- 
scripts was  that  made  of  the  De  La  Gardie  manuscripts, 
presented  in  1669,  which  included  the  famous  Codex 
Argenteus,  printed  in  1672,  and  reprinted  in  1745  in  the 
work  of  O.  Celsius,  Historia  bibliothecae  Upsatiensis.  In 
1705  the  librarian  Benzelius  published  an  inventory  of 
the  collection  of  Sparvenfeldt  manuscripts  made  in  1705. 
The  inventory  of  the  1722  gift  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Acta 
literaria  Sueciae  "  of  the  same  year. 

Successive  collections  of  manuscripts  were  listed  as  they 
came  in  and  grouped  in  various  sections,  and  in  1849  a 
catalogue  of  the  Oriental  manuscripts  was  compiled  and 
published  by  C.  J.  Tornberg,  but  there  was  no  attempt  at 
presenting  a  comprehensive  catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts 
till  C.  G.  Styffe  undertook  the  work,  and  gradually  intro- 
duced order  into  the  chaos.  At  his  death  his  work  was 
carried  on,  till  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  Library 
possessed  a  summary  inventory  of  all  the  big  collections. 
Some  of  the  special  sections  have  been  printed. 

There  are  also  two  Swedish  bibliographical  works  * 
organised  from  the  Royal  Library,  Stockholm,  which  are  of 
great  use  to  the  three  big  State  Libraries  of  Sweden :  (i) 
a  Union  Catalogue  of  the  foreign  accessions  of  Swedish 
libraries ;  and  (2)  Swedish  bibliography  up  to  1600,  which 
"  gives  a  bibliographical,  typographical  and  literary  de- 
scription of  Swedish  literature  printed  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries." 


*  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  bibliographical  works  see  K.  Bibliotek, 
Stockholm.     (In  A.  Esdaile,  National  Libraries,  pp.  298-9.) 
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PRINTED  CATALOGUES 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Catalogus  centuriae  librorum  .  .  .  qua  .  .  .  Biblio- 
thecam  .  .  .  auxit  .  .  .  J.  G.  Sparvenfeldius.  Upsaliae. 
1706. 

Tornberg,  C.  J.  Codices  arabici,  persici  et  Turcii. 
Lundae.  1849. 

Graux,  Ch.  Notices  sommaires  des  manuscrits  grecs  de 
Su&Le,  mises  en  ordre  et  comp!6t£es  par  A.  Martin.  Paris, 
1899. 

Lind,  E.  H.  Inventaire  des  manuscrits  relatifs  &  la  langue 
Su^doise.  (Bulletin  de  la  Societ6  d'histoire  Iitt6raire  de  la 
Su£de,  3e  ann£e.  Upsal,  1882.) 

Goedel,  W.  Catalogue  des  manuscrits  en  vieil  islandais  et 
en  vieux  norv£gien.  Upsal,  1892.  (Publications  de  la 
Societ^  Royale  des  lettres  d'Upsal  II,  i.) 

Macray,  W.  D.  Manuscripts  bearing  upon  English 
history.  (43rd  Report  on  Public  Records.  App.  2. 
London,  1881.) 

Zetterst^en,  K.  V.  Verzeichnis  der  hebraischen  und 
aram§ischen  Handschriften.  Lund,  1900. 

Codex  Argenteus  Upsaliensis.  [A  facsimile  reproduction. 
Introduction  by  O.  von  Friesen  and  A.  Grape,  translated 
into  Latin  by  C.  A.  Brol£n.]  Upsaliae  [1928]. 

PRINTED  BOOKS 

Catalogus  librorum  impressorum.  [By  Peter  Fabian 
Aurivillius.]  Upsaliae,  1814. 

Katalog  der  Inkunabeln.  Von  Dr.  Isak  Collijn.  Uppsala, 
Leipzig,  1907. 

Catalogue  critique  et  descriptif  des  imprimis  de  musique 
des  XVIe  et  XVIP  si&cles.  Par  Rafael  Mitjana.  Avec 
une  introduction  bibliographique  par  Isak  Collijn.  Upsala, 
1911. 
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DEPARTMENTS 

The  Library  is  divided  up  into  the  following  departments, 
Printed  Books  ;  Manuscripts  ;  Maps,  Prints  and  Portraits. 

The  department  of  printed  books  has  two  sections: 
(a)  Swedish  books  printed  in  Sweden,  or  abroad  in  Swedish 
or  about  Sweden,  (b)  foreign.  A  copy  of  every  book  printed 
in  Sweden  has  to  be  sent  to  the  Library  (since  1682),  but  it 
was  only  from  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  this  law  was  strictly  enforced.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  indeed,  the  collecting  of  Swedish  books  in  the  Library 
was  held  in  so  little  account  *  that  even  in  1675  there  were 
only  eighty  Swedish  works  there,  and  without  the  gift 
in  1762  of  the  Cronstedt  library,  so  rich  in  early  printed 
Swedish  books,  there  would  be  large  gaps  in  early  native 
literature. 

The  foundation  of  the  map  collection  was  the  gift  of  Count 
C.  D.  Gyllenborg  in  1813,  comprising  5,000  items.  This 
was  increased  in  1881  by  the  Westin  gift,  comprising  68  large 
portfolios.  The  collection  includes  several  of  great  in- 
dividual value  and  interest. 

EXCHANGE  SYSTEM 

The  system  of  exchange  with  other  Universities  and 
learned  institutions  has  been  in  active  operation  since  1860. 
By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  exchange  relations  had 
been  established  with  761  Institutions  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  system  was  further  developed  under  Dr.  Andersson 
as  sub-librarian  and  librarian  (1899-1918).  Since  1885  the 
Government  has  helped  by  franking  all  letters  and  parcels 
sent  under  this  system.  In  1896  the  number  of  volumes 
obtained  by  exchange  was  3,094 ;  to-day  the  figures 
are : 

*  Compare  the  policy  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  for  his  library ;  he  was  so 
afraid  of  including  "  riffe  rafie  "  in  his  library  that  he  specially  warned 
his  librarian  against  including  plays  and  almanacs  and  was  sceptical  of 
the  value  of  anything  written  in  English. 


(A)  R.  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  UPPSALA. 


(B)  READING  ROOM. 
PLATE  XXVI.     R.  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  UPPSALA. 
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From  Swedish  printed  books         .         .          .        774  volumes. 
,,     ,     periodicals    ....        644 
,,         pamphlets     ....     i>543 

Foreign  printed  books  ....     4,150 

,,       pamphlets       .         .         .         .          .514 

University  theses     ....  11,848 

The  Library  is  open,  August  16  to  June  15,  9  to  9,  and 
from  June  16  to  August  15,  from  9  to  4  and  5  to  8. 

Lending  has  always  been  allowed,  indeed  before  the 
provision  of  a  proper  reading  room  in  1892  readers  were 
almost  obliged  to  take  the  books  away.  The  Library  also 
lends  books  freely  to  other  libraries  both  in  Sweden  and 
abroad  (see  figures  of  lending  below). 

The  figures  for  the  use  of  the  Library,  1934-5,  were  : 
THE  READING  ROOM 


Readers        ......      4 

Issues  :     Printed  books      .         .         .     310,011 
MSS  ......       13,738 

THE  LENDING  DEPARTMENT 
Borrowers    ......       54>2o6 

ISSUES 

Uppsala  Sweden.  Abroad.  Total. 

Books.   MSS.      Books.      MSS. 
38,582  4,116      393  287          42  40,420 

The  accessions  for  1934-5  were  : 

Swedish  Printed  Works  : 
By  legal  deposit  : 

Volumes       ......  3,600 

Pamphlets             .....  1,543 

Periodicals   .         .         .         .         -         -  644 

Purchases        .         .  '       .         *         -         *  597 

Exchange  and  gifts            ....  774 

AA 
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Foreign  Printed  Works : 

Purchase : 

Volumes 5,080 

Pamphlets    ......  946 

Exchange  : 

Volumes 4,150 

Pamphlets    .         .         .         .         .         .  514 

University  theses  .....      ii,£ 


Total  accessions  to  Library  for  year : 

Swedish.  Foreign.  Total. 

Volumes       .         .       4,971  9,230  14,201 

Periodicals    .          .           644                    62  706 

Boxes  of  pamphlets         191  1,217  1,408 
MSS. — 215  volumes  or  boxes. 

THE  STAFF 

The  first  librarian  appointed,  Laurentius  Tolstadius,  was 
not  a  professor,  and  therefore  a  professor  was  appointed 
as  Praefectus,  but  from  the  time  of  Johannes  Loccenius 
(1648-1677)  the  chief  librarian  has  always  been  a  professor, 
and  has  enjoyed  the  same  treatment  as  an  ordinary  professor 
of  the  University.  In  1663  a  second  librarian  was  officially 
added  to  the  staff  with  the  title  of  "  Vice-bibUotecarius," 
and  in  1697  a  third  with  the  title  of  Amanuensis.  By  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  staff  consisted  of  one 
chief  librarian,  one  sub-librarian,  and  three  librarians 
(amanuenses),  helped  out  by  volunteer  helpers  from  the 
students.  Finally,  in  1892,  Parliament  allowed  an  annual 
credit  of  2,500  kr.  to  be  divided  among  four  student  helpers. 
This  number  of  staff  remained  unchanged  for  the  rest  of 
the  century.  During  this  century  the  number  of  staff  has 
been  gradually  increased  and  to-day  is  as  follows :  i  Chief 
Librarian,  4  Heads  of  Departments,  9  Librarians,  and  6 
Assistant  Librarians  ("  Amanuenses  "). 

FINANCE 

The  Library  income  up  till  1834  was  derived  entirely  from 
the  University,  which,  beside  the  amount  fixed  for  the  annual 
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purchase  of  books,  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Library  the 
fees  paid  into  the  academical  chest  by  each  student  at  his 
matriculation.  Up  to  1692  the  sum  allowed  was  only 
400  kr. ;  in  that  year  Charles  X  imposed  payment  of  certain 
sums  on  M.A.s  at  their  nomination  and  on  doctors  at  their 
promotion  and  on  students  at  their  matriculation,  which 
tripled  the  revenues  of  the  Library.  In  1811  the  grant  was 
raised  to  1,125  kr.,  and  in  1834  the  Library  began  to  enjoy 
a  grant  from  the  State.  In  1851  it  was  raised  from  3,150  kr. 
to  9,600  kr.,  and  in  1882  to  15,000.  By  the  end  of  the 
century  the  income  was  as  follows  : 

State  grant 24,000  kr. 

University  grant  for  heating  .         .         .          1,500    „ 
„     periodicals       .         .  525    „ 

Revenue  extraordinary  .         .         .          3*4*5    » 

of  which  21,949  kr.  was  spent  on  books  and  binding. 

The  latest  figures  (1934-5)  for  income  and  expenditure  are  : 

INCOME 

Balance  from  1933-4     ....  787.89  kr. 

Grant  from  State  (ordinary)    „         .         .  50*000 

„      „         „    (extra)         .         .         .  113,500 

„      „          „    (ordinary  provision  for 

heating  and  lighting)       -         -         .  15,800 

Grant  to  Reading  Room  appropriation    .  525 

Interest  on  donations    ....  1,511.27 

Extra  income 5*266.97 

187,391.13   „ 

EXPENDITURE 

Purchase  of  books          .         .      *  .         .  109,493.64  kr. 

Bookbinding 42,132.44  „ 

Heating,  lighting,  etc.  .         .         .    35*065.07  „ 

To  Reading  Room  appropriation     .        .        225        „ 
Balance  carried  to  1935-6      .         ,         .        474-96  » 

187,391.13  „ 
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ODESKA  TSENTRALNA  NAUKOVA 
BIBLIOTEKA 

(STATE   LIBRARY   OF   ODESSA) 

HISTORY:     THE  COLLECTIONS  AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

THIS  Library,  founded  in  1829,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  public  library  in  Russia  in  the  provinces.  The 
foundation  of  the  Library  was  closely  connected  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  town  of  Odessa  which,  founded  in  1794, 
was  then  beginning  its  most  prosperous  period.  Material 
prosperity  resulted  in  a  quickened  interest  in  education,  and 
the  years  between  1820  and  1830  were  marked  by  the* 
foundation  of  an  establishment  for  higher  education,  the 
Richelieu  College,  and  by  the  first  appearance  of  a  periodical, 
which,  starting  as  a  French  publication,  was  in  1827  turned 
into  a  Franco-Russian  newspaper,  with  the  title  of  "  Journal 
d' Odessa."  It  was  to  the  initiative  of  the  chief  proprietor 
of  this  newspaper,  A.  Leveschine,  that  the  Library  owes  its 
foundation.  His  plan,  which  he  submitted  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  South  Russia,  Count  M.  S.  Woronzoff ,  was  to  use 
the  surplus  newspaper  funds,  which  amounted  to  about 
30,000  roubles,  for  starting  a  public  library.  And  in  this 
way  was  founded  the  Library,  which  to-day  is  one  of  the 
most  important  learned  libraries  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  foundation  stock  of  books  comprised  5,000  volumes, 
of  which  only  1,000  were  Russian.  Its  growth  for  the 
greater  part  of  this  century  depended  very  largely  on  gifts, 
which  were  numerous ;  the  "  Journal  d' Odessa  "  sent  it  books 
and  periodicals  which  the  staff  received  for  review ;  and 
Leveschine,  Governor  of  the  town  from  1831  to  1837, 
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continued  to  interest  himself  actively  in  the  progress  of  the 
Library.  It  was  he  who,  in  1834,  decreed  that  two  copies  of 
everything  printed  at  the  one  press  of  Odessa  should  be  sent 
to  the  Library.  Another  fruitful  source  of  supply  was  the 
arrangement  entered  into  with  the  learned  Societies  of 
Russia  by  the  librarian,  N.  Mourzakdvitch,  to  send  a  copv 
of  all  their  publications  to  the  Library,  and  this  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  Universities,  the  Imperial  Library, 
and  by  many  Societies  and  Universities  abroad. 

From  that  time  on  the  Library  definitely  assumed  a 
learned  and  scientific  character.  A  further  object  of  the 
librarians  was  to  collect  everything  relating  to  Odessa  and 
to  the  whole  of  South  Russia. 

Among  the  librarians  of  this  century  may  be  mentioned 
A.  Spada,  the  first  librarian,  who  compiled  the  first 
catalogue;  N.  Mouzak&vitch,  mentioned  above,  who 
succeeded  him  ;  M.  de  Ribas  ;  Professor  W.  Jakovleff,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  institution  when  the  new  building 
was  opened  in  1883 ;  and  his  successor,  Professor  M. 
Poprougenko,  who  was  librarian  from  1896-1919.  At  the 
time  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Library,  that  is,  just 
before  the  installation  in  the  new  building,  the  number  of 
volumes  was  reckoned  at  42,000. 

After  the  move  to  the  new  building  gifts  flowed  in  more 
generously ;  amongst  those  of  most  importance  were :  a 
collection  on  the  history  and  archaeology  of  South  Russia, 
belonging  to  the  archaeologist,  P.  Bouratchkov ;  the  library 
of  the  Slav  Charity  Organisation  Society  at  Odessa,  which 
contained  a  collection  of  manuscripts  and  old  books ;  a 
collection  of  books  of  history,  philosophy,  law,  political 
economy,  etc.,  belonging  to  A.  Borzenko  ;  also  the  frequent 
gifts  of  Count  Tolstoi,  estimated  at  thousands  of  volumes. 

Between  1897  and  1906  the  average  annual  accessions 
amounted 'to  8,000  volumes,  of  which  10  to  25  per  cent,  were 
from  purchases,  i  to  3  were  by  exchange,  and  78  to  85  from 
gifts.  The  donors  included  a  few  rich  persons,  whose  gifts 
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were  distinguished  by  their  quality  and  quantity,  but  the 
mass  of  the  donors  were  people  of  moderate  income,  a  fact 
which  showed  the  popularity  of  the  Library  among  the 
townspeople.  The  preponderance  of  gifts  over  purchases, 
though  it  enriched  the  Library  with  many  rarities  it  could 
never  have  bought,  meant  that  the  Library  could  not  build 
up  its  collections  systematically ;  science,  pure  and  applied, 
also  suffered  under  this  regime. 

After  the  move  into  the  new  building  in  1907  the  income 
of  the  Library  was  considerably  increased,  and  the  number 
of  readers  and  the  use  of  the  books  grew  rapidly.  The 
number  of  volumes  at  the  time  of  the  move  amounted  to 
170,000. 

The  outbreak  of  the  World  War  at  first  upset  this  ordered 
development,  staff  were  called  away,  accessions  diminished, 
the  value  of  the  income  diminished  monthly  with  the  fall 
of  the  rouble.  But  as  a  result  of  the  Revolution  a  vast 
influx  of  books  came  to  the  Library,  furnished  partly  by  the 
Commissary  of  Public  Education  and  other  institutions 
commissioned  to  collect  books  from  the  homes  of  £migr£s, 
and  partly  from  whole  collections  which  were  given  to  the 
Library  direct  by  their  owners,  such  as  the  collection  of 
editions  de  luxe  belonging  to  Count  Tolstoy*  (1919)* 
Of  special  value  was  the  library  of  the  former  Russian  secret 
police  ("  Okhranka  "),  which  was  handed  over  to  the  Library 
by  the  People's  Committee.  The  number  of  books  which 
came  to  the  Library  between  the  years  1917-22  may  be 
estimated  at  about  300,000  volumes. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  Library  has  been  divided  into 
the  following  sections  : 

(i)  The  section  dealing  with  accessions  and  cataloguing. 
The  Library's  accessions  are  derived  from  (a)  legal  deposit, 

*  The  collection  of  Count  M.  Tolstoy  is  the  richest  collection  received 
by  the  Library  since  its  foundation.  It  comprises  about  2,000  volumes 
and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  Rare  Book  Section.  The  books 
illustrate  the  progress  of  the  art  of  printing  and  lithography  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  and  are  nearly  all  limited  editions 
printed  on  vollum,  silk  or  art  paper  with  superb  bindings. 
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the  Library  now  is  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  all  books 
printed  in  the  Soviet  States,  and  not  only  as  before  of  those 
printed  locally  ;  (b)  purchases  of  foreign  literature,  for  which 
the  Library  has  received  a  grant  since  1925  ;  (c)  exchange  ; 
and  (d)  gifts.  This  last  is  an  important  and  valued  source, 
and  both  persons  and  institutions  have  maintained  relations 
with  the  Library  through  all  the  political  troubles. 
The  accessions  from  1922-7  were  as  follows  : 

Books  and  Pamphlets.  Periodicals. 

Year.  Legal  Other 

Deposit,  Sources, 

1922  10,900        2O,OOO         8,500 

1923  20,000  5,952  5,000 

1924  38,743  367  7,944 

1925  35,691  3,172  11,404 

1926  54>938  2,616  28,895 

1927  50,485  6,215  35*892 

(2)  The  section  of  book-stacks.  The  book-stacks  are  in  one 
of  the  wings  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  (see  under 
building  section).    As  well  as  the  central  stack  there  is  a 
section  for  duplicates. 

(3)  Section  for  circulation  of  books  and  office  for  biblio- 
graphical enquiries.    This  section  deals  with  the  public  and 
the  rooms  open  to  the  public.    The  office  for  dealing  with 
enquiries  was  instituted  in  1922  ajid  has  proved  of  great 
value, 

(4)  Section  for  rare  (reserved)  books.    This  section  was 
formed  in  1922  and  is  composed  of :  manuscripts,  old  and 
new ;    incunabula  and  other  early  typography ;  and  rare 
or  notable  editions  of  later  centuries.    It  is  hoped  in  time  to 
issue  catalogues  of  special  parts. 

In  connection  with  this  section  and  derived  from  it  is  the 
Book  Museum  modelled  on  that  belonging  to  the  Lenin 
Library  at  Moscow.  Its  aim  is  to  represent  the  history  and 
evolution  of  the  book  both  on  its  artistic  and  technical  side, 
and  it  includes  the  following  divisions,  all  of  which  are 
supplied  with  illustrative  material  drawn  from  the  rare  book 
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section  :  the  history  of  the  manuscript  and  the  manuscript 
book ;  the  history  of  printing,  (a)  in  Europe,  (6)  in  the 
Ukraine,  (c)  in  Russia ;  the  Oriental  book ;  collection  of 
broadsheets,  pamphlets,  etc.,  of  the  revolutionary  period ; 
the  technical  side  of  book  production ;  bindings. 

The  Book  Museum  has  proved  of  great  value  in  connection 
with  the  special  library  courses  run  by  the  Library  for  its 
staff  from  1926  onwards,  also  as  a  means  of  educating  the 
public  in  the  arts  of  the  book  and  in  the  Library. 

(5)  Section  for  local  history*    This  section  dates  from 
the  middle  of  last  century,  when  the  directors  of  the  Library 
started  to  specialise  on  material  relating  to  the  south  of 
Russia  in  general  and  Odessa  in  particular.    This  nucleus 
was  enlarged  and   reorganised   after   1924,   and  in   1927 
numbered :  for  the  Ukraine  (including  "  Odessica"),  8,185 
items  ;   "  Odessica  "  only,  4,273  items  ;   for  Moldavia,  449 
items. 

(6)  Marxist  and  Leninist  Collection.     In  1917,  as  men- 
tioned above,  the  Library  was  enriched  by  that  of  the 
"  Okhranka,"  composed  largely  of  books  confiscated  by  the 
police  dealing  with  the  doctrines  of  social  democracy  and 
revolutionary  theories  of  the  pre-revohition  period. 

The  present  figures  for  stock  are  2,300,000  volumes  and 
6,000  maps  and  plans  (Minerva,  1934). 
The  present  Director  is  I.  M.  Tracevsky. 

THE  BUILDING 

Up  to  1880  the  books  were,  housed  in  a  number  of  rooms 
in  private  houses,  but  the  growing  number  of  books  and 
readers  made  it  imperative  that  they  should  be  housed  in  a 
way  befitting  an  important  public  library  (the  books 
numbered  42,000  in  1879).  ^>n  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Library  (1879)  the  Mayor  of  the  town, 
G.  MarazU,  had  a  fine  building  erected  partly  at  his 
own  expense  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 
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But  in  twenty  years  time  the  building  was  found  too  small 
for  the  rapidly  growing  stocks,  and  the  question  of  erecting 
a  new  building  of  adequate  size  was  submitted  to  the  munici- 
pal council.  240,000  roubles  was  granted  and  the  building 
begun  on  plans  designed  by  the  architect,  F.  Nestourch, 
of  Odessa.  In  1907  the  new  building  was  opened  to  the 
public,  and  it  was  then  reckoned  to  be  the  best  appointed 
library  building  in  Russia. 

The  building  occupies  an  area  of  1,620  square  metres. 
Built  in  the  heavy  semi-classical  style  of  most  public  build- 
ings of  the  pre-war  period,  it  is  saved  by  its  good  proportions, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  central  block,  the  Library  proper,  and 
two  wings  separated  from  the  main  block  by  fireproof  walls, 
the  left  wing  being  the  book  stack  divided  into  seven  floors, 
and  the  right  wing  reserved  for  staff  rooms.  The  main 
block  is  of  two  stories  and  a  basement ;  the  main  entrance, 
in  the  centre  of  the  block,  leads  into  the  entrance  hall, 
which  extends  the  whole  height  of  the  building  and  is  lit 
from  above.  On  one  side  of  this  is  a  room  where  books  are 
received  and  given  out,  and  on  the  other  is  the  office  where 
enquiries  of  all  kinds  are  answered.  In  the  hall  also  are  to 
be  found  the  printed  catalogues  which  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  public.  Beyond  the  entrance  hall  is  a  large  rectangu- 
lar block  extending  backwards,  which  on  this  floor  contains 
the  main  reading  room  with  seats  for  300  persons,  and  a 
small  study  room  at  the  end  with  twelve  seats  reserved  for 
scholars  engaged  in  special  work.  On  the  floor  above,  the 
room  over  the  main  reading  room  is  a  lecture  room,  while 
the  room  over  the  entrance  with  one  on  the  right  is  occupied 
by  the  section  of  rare  books  and  the  Book  Museum.  On  this 
floor  are  also  the  Marxist  section  of  books,  rooms  for  catalogu- 
ing work  and  the  office  of  the  Director. 

When  the  Library  was  built  it  was  considered  that  it 
would  be  adequate  for  the  growth  of  another  century,  but 
the  enormous  influx  of  books  during  the  revolutionary 
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period  has  upset  all  such  calculations,  and  already,  in  1927, 
the  librarian  recorded  that  comparatively  little  space 
remained  in  the  book  stack,  that  400,000  bo6ks  were  then 
still  unshelved,  and  that  the  Library  badly  needed  more 
work  rooms  for  the  staff,  a  room  for  periodicals  and  an 
exhibition  room. 

CATALOGUES 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  Library  was  compiled  by  the 
first  librarian,  A.  Spada,  in  French,  even  the  titles  of  Russian 
books  being  translated.  In  1883  appeared  the  first  printed 
catalogue,  entitled  "  Le  Catalogue  de  la  Biblioth&que 
municipale  publique  d'Odessa."  It  was  followed  in  1885 
by  the  first  supplement  and  in  1895  by  the  third  supple- 
ment. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Library  the  need  of  a  new  catalogue 
became  urgent,  and  finally,  in  1901,  the  first  volume  of  the 
new  catalogue  appeared,  containing  the  books  in  the  Russian 
and  Slav  languages  ;  the  second  volume  contained  books  in 
foreign  languages ;  and  the  third  volume,  which  appeared 
in  1903,  completed  the  first.  The  fourth  volume  appeared 
in  1904  and  contains  books  in  various  special  sections,  law 
drama,  etc.  In  1910  the  Library  issued  a  fifth  volume  as  a 
supplement  to  the  first,  second  and  third  volumes.  In  1911 
appeared  the  catalogue  of  the  reading  room.  The  second 
part  of  this  catalogue  was  published  in  1917 ;  it  contains 
almost  exclusively  social  science  publications  till  then 
officially  forbidden  for  public  reading. 

Since  the  year  1927  the  old  manuscript  catalogue  on  large 
cards  has  been  replaced  by  printed  cards  issued  by  the 
Russian  and  Ukrainian  Central  Book-chambers. 

From  these  cards  two  main  catalogues  are  compiled, 
alphabetical  and  subject.  Card  catalogues  are  also  being 
compiled  of  all  works  printed  at  Odessa ;  books  in  the 
Ukraine  language ;  duplicates  and  lists  of  desiderata. 

At  present  only  the  printed  catalogues  are  available  to  the 
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public,  and  as  these  only  extend  to  1910,  enquiries  for  recent 
books  have  to  be  made  at  the  enquiry  office. 

ADMINISTRATION:    USE  BY  PUBLIC 

The  Library  was  formerly  under  the  municipality,  but  is 
now  a  State  Library,  entitled  to  a  copy  of  everything  printed 
in  the  Soviet  States,  and  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  chief  learned 
libraries  of  Russia. 

There  are  no  departments  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
but  the  Library  has  various  special  sections  (see  above). 

Since  1926  there  have  been  library  courses  for  the  training 
of  upper  grade  librarians,  and  these  have  now  developed  into 
a  training  college  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  the 
Library,  which  functions  as  a  research  institute  of  library 
science  and  publishes  "  Schriften,"  of  first  class  importance. 

From  its  foundation  the  Library  has  been  freely  open  to 
the  public  every  day  except  Sundays  and  public  holidays. 

To-day  the  Library  is  open  to  the  public  for  six,  days  in  the 
week  from  n  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  It  is  closed  on  Thursday,  but 
open  on  Sunday.  Any  citizen  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
has  the  right  to  use  the  Library.  The  use  of  the  books  is 
free,  but  is  confined  to  the  building;  books  cannot  be 
borrowed  for  home  reading.  The  number  of  readers,  which 
in  1922  was  given  as  2,917,  had  risen  in  1927  to  11,289, 
while  the  number  of  books  issued  rose  in  the  same  years 
from  41,007  to  336,409. 

STAFF 

The  total  number  of  staff  is  now  80.  The  upper  staff 
consists  of  i  Director,  i  Deputy  Librarian,  and  15  Heads  of 
Departments  and  Librarians. 

FINANCE 

Before  the  World  War  the  Library  income  amounted  to 
20,000  roubles,  which  was  apportioned  as  follows : 


(A)  THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  LIBRARY, 


(B)  LIBRARY  HALL. 
PLATE  XXVII.     THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  LIBRARY. 
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Salaries  of  staff 

Purchase  of  books 

Binding 

Clerical  and  other  expenses 

Heating,  lighting     . 


10,140  roubles. 


750 
1,350 
4,200 


Total     19,440 
In  1927  the  income  was  divided  as  follows  : 


Salaries  of  staff 

Purchase  of  books,  binding 

Clerical  and  other  expenses  (including 

lighting) 

Heating  .... 

Travelling  expenses 
Repairs  to  building 
Insurance  of  employees  . 


33,840  roubles. 
15,000 


5,722 

1,102 

III 
4,000 
3,6oo 


Total     63,375       „ 

The  income  for  1932  was  175,000  roubles. 

The  value  of  the  rouble  is  lower  than  in  pre-war  days, 
though  against  this  is  to  be  put  the  value  of  the  books 
received  by  compulsory  deposit.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the 
purchase  of  foreign  books. 
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THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  LIBRARY, 
WASHINGTON 

(FORMERLY  THE   SURGEON-GENERAL'S 
LIBRARY) 

HISTORY  :     THE   COLLECTIONS   AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

THIS,  the  largest  medical  library  in  the  world,  was  the 
creation  of  John  Shaw  Billings,  surgeon,  United  States  Army. 
Born  in  1838,  nurtured  in  the  hard  school  of  poverty, 
Billings  gained  both  his  general  and  medical  education  by 
sheer  hard  work  and  indifference  to  privations.  In  1860  he 
took  his  medical  degree  at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and 
then  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  U.S. 
Army  as  an  assistant  surgeon  and  served  to  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  In  1864  he  was  detailed  for  duty  in  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Office,  where  he  remained  for  31  years. 

Here  we  are  only  concerned  with  his  work  for  the  Medical 
Library  which  he  carried  out  during  his  years  of  service  in 
the  Surgeon-General's  Office  (1864-95),  but  it  must  be 
realised  that  it  was  only  part  of  his  life's  work  and  multi- 
farious activities.  The  two  biggest  things  in  his  life,  besides 
the  development  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Library,  were  the 
planning  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  *  and  the  director- 
ship of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  which  he  undertook 
on  his  retirement  from  the  Surgeon-General's  Office  in  1895, 
and  held  till  his  death  in  1913.  In  addition  to  his  work  in 
medical  bibliography  and  hospital  construction,  he  was  con- 
sulted as  an  authority  on  hygiene  and  sanitary  engineering, 

*  In  1875  Billings  was  selected  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  to  submit  designs  for  the  Hospital,  and  for  the  next  thirteen  years 
he  acted  as  adviser  to  the  Trustees. 
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vital  and  medical  statistics,  and  the  advancement  of  medical 
education  and  medical  literature. 

The  Library  dates  from  about  1836,  and  consisted  for 
many  years  of  a  small  collection  of  books  and  journals  kept 
in  the  Surgeon-General's  Office  at  Washington.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  it  only  amounted  to  between  3,000 
and  4,000  volumes,  and  when  it  came  under  the  charge  of 
Billings  in  1865  it  contained  about  1,800  volumes. 

Billings's  interest  in  bibliography  had  been  aroused  in  his 
student  days  by  his  difficulties  in  attempting  to  prepare  a 
graduating  dissertation  while  a  medical  student  at  the 
University  of  Ohio.  As  he  himself  stated  in  an  address 
given  there  thirty  years  later :  "It  was  this  experience 
which  led  me,  when  a  favourable  opportunity  offered  at  the 
close  of  the  war  [1865],  to  try  to  establish,  for  the  use  of 
American  physicians,  a  fairly  complete  medical  library,  and 
in  connection  with  this  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  catalogue 
and  index  which  should  spare  medical  teachers  and  writers 
the  drudgery  of  consulting  10,000  or  more  different  texts, 
or  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  as  many  volumes  to  find  the 
dozen  or  so  references  of  which  they  might  be  in  search." 

Billings's  opportunity  came  in  1868,  when  the  sum  of 
$80,000  left  over  from  Army  hospital  funds  was  turned 
over  to  him.  He  immediately  began  his  great  work  of 
collecting  and  cataloguing  medical  literature.  In  ten  years' 
time  the  purchasing  of  medical  books  was  so  far  completed 
that  he  was  able  to  write :  "  For  the  last  four  years  the 
purchases  for  the  Library  have  been  mainly  of  medical 
periodicals,  and  it  has  now  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
collections  of  these  in  existence,  amounting  to  between 
8,000  to  9,000  volumes,  or  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  all  that 
have  ever  been  published.  Every  important  medical 
journal  now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  world  is  taken 
by  the  Library." 

-   The  rapid  growth  of  the  Library  can  be  shown  by  statis- 
tics ;  in  1865,  i,8oo  volumes  ;  in  1876,  40,000  volumes  and 
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45,000  pamphets ;  in  1880,  50,000  volumes  and  60,000 
pamphlets;  in  1895,  308,445  pieces;  in  1916,  561,642 
pieces ;  and  the  latest  figures  are  941,181  pieces,  of  which 
about  half  are  pamphlets. 

The  Army  Medical  Library  celebrated  its  centenary  on 
November  16,  1936. 

Billings  added  to  the  Library's  collection  not  only  through 
appropriations  ;  he  was  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  wheedling 
gifts  from  his  friends  for  the  Library,  and  thus  through 
private  generosity  .and  exchange  he  obtained  many  rare 
desiderata  and  filled  many  lacunae. 

RARE  BOOKS 

Of  rare  medical  books  the  Library  has  a  magnificent 
collection.  Some  600  medical  incunabula  are  known,  and 
of  this  number  the  Library  has  no  less  than  450,  a  collection 
that  stands  comparison  with  any  library  in  the  Old  World. 
Of  rare  books  published  after  1500  the  collection  is  one  of  the 
best.  The  Library  also  possesses  150  early  medical  manu- 
scripts. 

LIBRARIANS 

The  Army  medical  officers  who  succeeded  Billings*  were  all 
men  specially  selected  for  their  scientific  and  literary 
attainments. 

A  noted  librarian  who  gave  nearly  forty  years  devoted 
service  on  the  staff  was  Fielding  H.  Garrison.  "  He  is  best 
known  for  his  History  of  Medicine,  but  his  work  in  medical 
bibliography  was  no  less  important."  In  1930,  when  he 
retired  from  military  service,  he  became  librarian  of  the 
Welch  Medical  Library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

*  The  complete  list  of  librarians  is  as  follows  :  John  Shaw  Billings, 
1868-95 ;  David  Low  Hurttington,  1896-7 ;  James  Gushing  Merrill, 
1898-1902  ;  Walter  Reed,  1902  ;  Calvin  De  Witt,  1903-4 ;  Walter  Drew 
McCaw,  1903-13  ;  Champe  Carter  McCulloch,  Jr.,  1913-18  ;  Francis  Ander- 
son Winter,  1918-19 ;  Paul  Frederick  Straub,  1919 ;  Robert  Ernest 
Noble,  1919-24  ;  James  Matthew  Phalen,  1924-7  ;  Percy  Moreau  Ashburn, 
1927-32, ;  Edgar  Erskine  Hume,  since  1932. 
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"  but  another  link  between  that  institution  and  the  Army 
Medical  Library."  * 

THE  BUILDING 

Between  1865  and  1887  the  work  of  accessioning,  catalogu- 
ing, etc.,  the  books  as  they  came  in  was  done  in  cramped 
quarters  over  the  old  Riggs'  Bank  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  where  also  all  the  other 
official  business  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office  was  done. 
Afterwards  the  books  were  sent  to  the  "  Library  Hall  in 
Ford's  Theatre,  that  melancholy  scene  of  President  Lincoln's 
assassination,  by  this  time  used  by  the  Wax  Department, 
largely  as  a  storehouse.  So  small  were  the  quarters  over 
Riggs'  Bank  that  the  boxes  of  books  had  to  be  opened  in 
the  back  yard/' 

"  Congress  in  1885  appropriated  $200,000  for  the  purpose, 
ajid  in  1887  the  building  for  the  Army  Medical  Library  and 
Museum  was  completed  and  opened  to  the  public.  It  is  a 
large  three-storey  structure  situated  at  the  corner  of  Seventh 
Street  and  Independence  Avenue,  Southwest.  The  Library 
occupies  roughly  half  of  the  building,  including  the  huge 
Library  Hall,  containing  the  book  stacks.  The  other  half 
of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  of 
which  Billings  was  curator  likewise/' 

"  The  Library  consists  of  a  huge  Library  Hall  (120  feet 
by  80  feet)  containing  the  main  stacks  (3  tiers)  and  tables 
for  readers.  A  work  room  of  the  same  size  is  devoted  to 
the  unbound  journals  and  documents,  tables  for  readers, 
also  the  extensive  statistical  collection  presented  to  the 
Library  in  1923  by  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company. 
There  are,  in  addition,  work  rooms  for  the  staff,  offices, 
storage  space,  etc." 

But  with  the  rapid  and  continuing  growth  of  the  book 
stocks  and  no  facilities  for  expansion  the  Library  has 
long  outgrown  its  quarters.  "  The  stacks  are  so  full  that  the 

*  Garrison  is  also  responsible  for  a  full  biography  of  John  Shaw  Billings 
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engineers  have  directed  that  no  increase  in  weight  be  per- 
mitted. Thus  books  have  to  be  withdrawn  when  others  are 
added.  The  overflow  now  crowds  the  basement.  ..." 
The  provision  of  a  new  building  is  imperative,  and  "  in  1919 
Congress  took  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  by 
purchasing  a  site  adjacent  to  the  Army  Medical  School  at 
the  Army  Medical  Center.  Here,  not  far  from  the  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  ground  awaits  the  building.  This 
should  prove  a  most  satisfactory  place  for  a  great  library 
.  .  .  The  Army  Medical  Center  .  .  .  will  be  the  more 
efficient  by  having  the  great  medical  institutions  of  the 
Army  near  each  other — the  Army  Medical,  Dental,  and 
Veterinary  Schools,  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  .  .  . 
the  Army  Medical  Museum,  and  the  Army  Medical  Library/' 

CATALOGUES 

The  building  up  of  a  great  medical  library  was  only  a  part 
of  the  work  carried  out  by  Billings  ;  his  creation  of  an  index 
to  its  contents  ranks  as  equal  in  value  and,  moreover,  is  what 
has  made  the  Library  famous  all  over  the  world. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  Library  is  a  little  manuscript 
pamphlet  with  136  titles.  In  1865  the  first  printed  catalogue 
appeared,  a  pamphlet  of  31  unnumbered  leaves  listing  2,253 
volumes.  In  1871  Billings  got  out  his  first  catalogue,  and  in 
1873-4  he  published  a  three-volume  catalogue.  But  these 
works  were  lists  only.  Billings  had  gradually,  by  experi- 
ment and  trial,  to  evolve  the  subject  index,  which  was  to  be 
a  complete  guide  to  medical  literature. 

The  importance  of  periodical  literature  in  a  medical 
library  was  realised  from  the  beginning  by  Billings,  and  the 
indexing  of  articles  in  medical  periodicals  was  begun  in 
1874  and  included  back  files  as  well  as  current  issues. 

From  1876  on  Billings  continued  the  preparation  of  the 
prospective  Index  Catalogue,  At  length,  in  1880,  Congress 
made  the  appropriation  for  printing  it. 

He  wisely  did  not  adopt  any  system  of  classification,  which 
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would  have  been  out  of  date  with  the  rapid  growth  of  medical 
science  in  a  few  years,  but  "  following  the  general  idea  of  a 
subject  and  author  catalogue  arranged  in  dictionary  order 
in  a  single  alphabet,  the  special  subject  was  featured  by 
means  of  key  titles  or  rubrics."  Billings  always  insisted  that 
the  Index  Catalogue  was  not  a  medical  bibliography,  but  so 
competent  a  critic  as  Sir  William  Osier  declared  that  "  while 
the  catalogue  only  represents  the  contents  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Library  it  really  is  an  exhaustive  index  of  medical 
literature,"  and  further  that  it  combined  "  the  two  essentials 
of  a  good  bibliography,  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy." 

The  first  volume  of  the  Index  Catalogue  appeared  in  1880, 
and  others  followed  regularly,  the  first  series  of  16  volumes 
completing  the  alphabet  in  1895,  just  as  Billings  was  retiring 
from  the  army.  The  second  series  was  carried  on  by  his 
successors  and  the  second  series  was  finished  in  21  volumes 
in  1916.  The  third  series  covered  the  years  1917-32  in  10 
volumes,  and  the  fourth  series  is  now  in  preparation. 

In  1879  Billings  established  another  monumental  work, 
the  Index  Medicus,  a  monthly  classified  record  of  the  current 
medical  literature  of  the  world.  Co-operating  with  him  in 
this  work  was  Dr.  Robert  H.  Fletcher,  who  undertook  most 
of  the  editorial  management.  "  In  1921  the  third  series 
began  and  continued  till  1927,  when  the  Index  Medicus  was 
merged  with  the  Quarterly  Cumulative  Index  (founded  1916) 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  combined 
periodical,  the  Quarterly  Cumulative  Index  Medicus,  was 
published  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Army  Medical 
Library  and  the  American  Medical  Association  until  Decem- 
ber, 1931,  when  its  connection  with  the  Library  ceased  and 
it  became  solely  the  journal  of  the  Association.1' 

ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENTS,   RELATIONS 

WITH  OTHER  LIBRARIES 

The  Army  Medical  Library  is  a  State  library  governed  by 
Acts  of  Congress  and  financed  by  Congress. 
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In  the  early  days  it  was  a  reference  library  only,  and  books 
could  not  be  lent  outside  the  building — except  to  a  few 
trusted  souls  to  whom  Billings  extended  the  privilege 
(Osier  was  one  of  these). 

"  Act  of  Congress  in  1892  and  1901  placed  the  Library  at 
the  disposal  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  country,  under 
such  restrictions  as  might  be  found  necessary,  and  it  has 
remained  so  ever  since.  New  books  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands  axe  loaned  to  libraries  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  by  means  of  an  inter- 
library  loan  system.  Our  largest  user  during  the  past  year 
was  Yale  University,  though  many  loans  are  made  to  the 
Welch  Medical  Library. 

"  The  Library,  in  its  overcrowded  state,  has  no  space  for 
study  rooms  for  the  use  of  special  students,  but,  nevertheless, 
some  of  the  readers  spend  their  entire  time  at  work  there. 
For  example,  certain  publishing  houses  keep  a  number  of 
employees  constantly  doing  bibliographical  research,  ab- 
stracting, and  translating." 

An  extensive  photographic  laboratory  is  maintained  by 
the  Museum. 

Most  American  books  come  to  the  Library  via  the  Copy- 
right Office  without  expense. 

FINANCE 

"  For  many  years  Congress  had  allotted  approximately 
$20,000  annually  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals. 
For  the  year  1933  this  sum  was  reduced  $14,300.  This  was 
a  severe  blow,  but  another  no  less  serious  followed  when  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  European  cur- 
rencies fell  to  60  cents.  In  other  words,  instead  of  $20,000 
we  had  to  carry  on  with  about  $9,000,  for  the  bulk  of  our 
purchases  are  made  in  Europe.  It  was  decided  that  the 
fund  would  be  put  entirely  into  journals,  .  .  .  Many  editors 
and  publishers  of  American  periodicals  continue  to  send  their 
publications  to  the  Library  without  charge  for  the  period  of 
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emergency.  .  .  .  For  the  present  [1935]  fiscal  year  our 
appropriation  has  been  partly  restored,  and  the  full  amount 
is  promised  for  the  fiscal  year  to  follow." 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

HISTORY  :     THE  COLLECTIONS   AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  Boston,  with  its  literary  and  cultural 
traditions,  should  have  been  the  first  city  in  the  States  to 
establish  a  public  library  for  its  citizens.  The  Public 
Library  of  Boston  was  founded  in  1852  and  opened  to  the 
public  in  1854.  Its  foundation  was  due  primarily  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  generosity  of  many  eminent  citizens  of 
Boston,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  impetus 
was  given  by  the  Frenchman,  M.  N.  Vattemare,*  who  in 
1841  arrived  at  Boston  to  prosecute  his  mission  for  establish- 
ing and  promoting  literary  exchanges  among  libraries  and 
museums  of  the  world.  The  public  meetings  held  for  the 
discussion  of  his  project  brought  the  whole  question  before 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  since  it  was  obvious  that  the  first 
essential  for  his  scheme  of  exchange  was  the  establishment 
of  a  large  public  institution.  Further,  the  first  gift  of  books 
for  the  new  library  came  through  Vattemare  :  in  April, 
1849,  he  presented  as  a  gift  from  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  city 
of  Boston  a  collection  of  books  dealing  with  the  internal 
affairs,  local  government  and  history  of  Paris. 

The  Library  began  in  a  humble  way :  two  rooms  were 
assigned  to  it  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Adams  schoolhouse 
in  Mason  Street,  and  these  were  opened  to  the  public  on 
March  20,  1854.  Thanks  to  many  gifts  of  books  and 
money  the  Library  grew  rapidly,  and  by  the  time  the  new 
building  was  ready  in  1858  (the  Boylston  Street  Building, 

*  For  an  account  of  his  life  and  -work,  see  the  monograph  by  Josiah 
Phillips  Quincey,  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  November,  1884. 
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home  of  the  Library  1858-95),  the  numbers  had  risen  to 
70,000  volumes  and  17,938  pamphlets. 

Amongst  the  most  generous  donors  to  the  new  foundation 
was  Joshua  Bates  (a  partner  in  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers 
and  Co.).  In  1852  he  presented  a  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be 
expended  on  books,  which,  with  his  permission,  was  invested 
and  the  yearly  interest  used,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
second  substantial  gift  in  1855.  This  second  gift  and  other 
sums  were  entrusted  to  George  Ticknor  to  spend  "  in  the 
great  book  marts  of  Europe,"  whereby  was  formed  "  a 
library  rarely  equalled  for  the  variety  and  importance  of  its 
contents  .  .  .  rich  in  many  departments  heretofore  almost 
inaccessible  to  the  American  student." 

An  important  foundation  gift  of  books  was  that  of  Edward 
Everett,*  consisting  of  State  papers  and  public  documents 
complete  with  a  catalogue ;  while  the  first  contribution  in 
money  (the  sum  of  $1,000)  was  given  by  Mayor  Bigelow  and 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Bigelow  Fund  "  was  set  apart  as  the 
first  of  the  Library  Trust  Funds,  its  income  being  ever  since 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books. 

Upon  the  occupancy  of  the  new  building  the  accessions  to 
the  Library  by  gift  rapidly  increased,  and  eight  years  after 
its  establishment  the  Library  contained  more  than  100,000 
volumes. 

From  that  time  the  history  of  the  Library  was  one  of 
continuous  growth.  In  1894  the  numbers  had  risen  to 
610,375  volumes  ;  by  the  end  of  the  century  they  had  risen 
to  746,383,  and  by  1911-12  they  had  topped  the  million  mark. 
The  Library  now  includes,  besides  the  main  reference  library 
in  Copley  Square,  numerous  branch  libraries,  besides  various 
special  departments  and  collections,  mention  of  which  will 
be  made  below. 

*  Edward  Everett  (1794-1865) ;  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Har- 
vard, 1814  ;  Representative  in  Congress,  1825-35  ;  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1836-9  )  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  1840-45  ;  President  of  Harvard 
College,  1846-9  ;  Secretary  of  State  (U.S.),  1852  ;  Senate  (U.S.),  1853-4  ; 
Trustee  of  the  Library,  1852-64 ;  President  of  the  Board,  1852-64. 
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The  latest  (1935)  figures  are : 

Volumes  in  the  Central  Library         .         .       1,168,503 
Volumes  in  the  Business  Branch       .         .  17,042 

Volumes  in  the  Branch  Libraries       .         .         497>303 


Total      1,682,848 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

(1)  The  Patent  Collection,    A  series  of  English  patents 
given  to  the  Library  by  the  British  Government  in  1858 
formed  the  nucleus. 

(2)  The  Bowditch  Library.    This  was  given  in  1858  by 
the  sons  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  eminent  mathematician, 
with  funds  for  the  yearly  purchase  of  works  of  value  in 
mathematics  and  astronomy. 

(3)  The  Prince  Library.     This  had  belonged  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Prince,  former  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  in 
Boston,  and  was  handed  over  to  the  Public  Library  in  1866, 
on  condition  that  it  was  kept  as  a  separate  collection  and 
the  books  never  lent  out  of  the  building.    The  Library- 
numbered  1,899  volumes  at  the  time  it  was  received  and  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  rare  books  relating  to  the  history  of 
New  England  before  1758.* 

(4)  The  Ticknor  Library.     In  1871  the  Library  received, 
by  the  bequest  of  George  Ticknor,  his  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese books,  as  also  a  fund  the  income  from  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  increase  of  the  collection.     The  books  are 
restricted  to  use  within  the  building. 

(5)  The   Barton   Library.    Books   mainly   collected  by 
Thomas  Pennant  Barton  of  New  York,  including  a  col- 
lection of  Shakespearian^. 

*  "  Among  others  it  contains  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  the  first  book  printed 
in  the  English  Colonies  in  America,  Eliot's  Indian  Bible — several  volumes 
and  packages  of  original  manuscripts.  About  one  third  of  the  volumes 
bear  directly  on  American  history.  The  remainder  include  such  works 
of  theology  and  literature  as  were  prized  by  clergymen  and  scholars  in 
New  England  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Upon  receipt  of  this  library 
the  City  Council  made  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  putting  it  into  good 
condition  and  for  printing  a  catalogue  of  the  books/' 
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(6)  The  Hunt  Library.     A  collection  dealing  with  the 
West  Indies,  bequeathed  by  Benjamin  P.  Hunt  in  1877. 

(7)  The  Charlotte  Harris  Collection.     Bequeathed  with  a 
sum  to  be  expended  for  books  published  before  1850. 

(8)  The  Franklin  Library.     This  collection,  in  honour  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  owes  its  inception  to  Dr.  Samuel  Green, 
who  in  1878  started  a  fund  for  its  endowment,  and  later 
gave  his  own  Franklin  collection.     In  1910  it  numbered 
about  800  titles. 

(9)  The  Parker  Library.     With  a  theological  bias  it  also 
contains  an  extensive  and  rare  assortment  of  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  ancient  and  modern  languages. 

(10)  The    John    A,    Lewis    Library*    This    important 
collection  of  Americana  was  bequeathed  in  1890,  and  also  a 
fund  of  $5,000  for  its  enlargement. 

(n)  The  John  Adams  Library.    Transferred  to  the  Lib- 
rary in  1893. 

(12)  The  Allen  A.  Brown  Music  Library.    This  was  given 
by  Allen  A.  Brown  of  Boston  in  1894,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  gifts  the  Library  has  ever  received.     It  is  kept 
as  a  separate  collection  and  a  special  catalogue  of  it  has  been 
published. 

(13)  The  Chamberlain  Collection.     This  was  given  to  the 
Library  in  1893  by  Mellen  Chamberlain,  the  librarian,  and 
consists  of  a  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  autographs, 
and  other  documents. 

(14)  The  Galatea  Collection.    This  is  a  collection  of  books 
relating  to  the  history  of  women,  and  includes  books  in 
various  languages  and  many  that  are  rare  and  curious ;   it 
was  given  by  Thomas  Higginson  of  Cambridge   (Mass.), 
with  an  annual  grant  for  its  extension. 

(15)  The  Allen  A.  Brown  Dramatic  Collection,  received 
in  1909. 

(16)  The  Statistical  Collection  received  from  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  especially  rich  in  public  documents  of 
foreign  countries. 
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Gifts  of  money  forming  trust  funds  have  also  been 
numerous.  That  of  Joshua  Bates  has  already  been 
mentioned  ;  another  equalling  it  was  that  given  by  Robert 
C.  Billings  of  Boston  in  1903,  consisting  of  $100,000,  the 
income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  present  total  of  the  Trust  Funds  amounts  to  $792,845. 

» 

BRANCH  LIBRARIES  AND  OTHER  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  first  Branch  Library  was  opened  in  South  Boston  in 
April,  1872,  from  an  appropriation  made  by  the  City  Council  ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  gradual  extension  of  library  benefits 
to  the-  whole  of  the  area  which  was  embraced  by  the  City, 
though  in  some  districts  existing  libraries  were  taken  over 
by  the  municipality  while  in  others  the  building  was  pro- 
vided by  gifts  or  bequests.  To-day  there  are  34  Branch 
Libraries,  and  during  1935  deposits  of  books  were  made 
available  to  290  agencies,  including  engine  houses,  institu- 
tions and  schools. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT 

A  Children's  Department  was  started  when  the  new  build- 
ing in  Copley  Square  was  opened  in  1895.  The  success  of 
the  experiment  at  the  Central  Library  encouraged  the 
Branches  to  follow  suit,  and  most  of  them  are  now  equipped 
with  a  separate  room  for  children. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ROOM 

This,  which  is  not  so  common  a  feature  of  American 
libraries  as  it  is  of  English  ones,  was  provided  through  the 
generosity  of  William  C.  Todd,  and  the  annual  income  from 
a  bequest  made  by  him  purchases  most  of  the  papers  for 
the  room.  It  has  355  different  papers  filed  for  current 
reading. 

THE  BUSINESS  BRANCH 
In  memory  of  his  father,  Edward  Kirstein,  whose  early 
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business  associations  were  largely  with  Boston,  Mr.  Louis 
E.  Kirstein,  a  Trustee  of  the  Library,  had  erected  on  City 
Hall  Avenue  a  building  to  be  known  as  The  Kirstein 
Memorial  Library.  The  first  two  floors  of  the  new  building 
are  occupied  by  the  Business  Branch.  The  third  floor  is 
occupied  by  a  unit  of  the  Library's  regular  branch  system, 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Kirstein  Branch.  The  new 
Business  Branch  was  opened  in  May,  1930. 

By  an  arrangement  with  Harvard,  the  Baker  Library  of 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
can  be  drawn  upon  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

LIBRARIANS 

The  first  librarian  was  Edward  Capen,  but  in  1858  Charles 
Jewett  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Superintendent,*  the 
librarian  then  becoming  a  staff  officer  with  duties  similar  to 
those  now  performed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Issue  Department. 

Jewett,  who  was  Superintendent  from  1858-68,  was  an 
eminent  bibliographer ;  he  was  also  the  first  to  introduce  the 
dictionary  arrangement  in  the  catalogue.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Justin  Winsor,  1868-77,  to  whom  other  improvements  in 
the  service  are  due  ;  he  extended  the  hours  of  opening  and 
introduced  novel  annotated  bibliographical  indexes  and 
lists. 

Winsor,  on  leaving  the  Library  in  1877,  became  Librarian 
of  Harvard  College. 

Under  Mellen  Chamberlain,  1878-90,  a  plan  was  suggested 
for  uniting  more  closely  the  public  schools  and  the  Library, 
which  was  worked  out  later  in  the  special  provision  for 
children  at  the  Central  Library  (see  under  Children's  Depart- 
ment). He  was  also  the  first  to  suggest  the  value  of  free 
lectures  as  a  feature  of  library  work.  In  February,  1895, 
as  the  building  in  Copley  Square  was  approaching  comple- 
tion, Herbert  Putnam  became  Librarian.  In  the  organisa- 

*  From  1858  to  1877  the  chief  executive  officer  was  called  Superintendent  ; 
from  1877  to  1923  Librarian ;  from  1923  to  1934  Director ;  since  1934 
Director  and  Librarian. 
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tion  of  the  new  building  and  in  meeting  the  problems 
presented  Putnam  gained  the  experience  which  fitted  him 
for  the  larger  task  of  Librarian  of  Congress,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1899. 

Putnam  was  succeeded  by  James  Whitney,  1899-1903, 
who  had  to  resign  on  account  of  illness,  though  he  retained 
connection  with  the  Library  as  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Documents  and  Statistics  until  his  death  in  1910.  The 
succeeding  librarians  were  Horace  Wadlin,  1903-17  ;  Charles 
Belden,  1917-31 ;  and  Milton  E.  Lord,  appointed  in  1932, 
the  present  holder  of  the  office. 

THE  BUILDING 

As  already  related,  the  Library  started  in  very  humble 
quarters,  being  assigned  two  rooms  upon  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Adams  schoolhouse  in  Mason  Street ;  the  inner  room 
was  used  for  storage  and  the  outer  designated  the  reading 
room. 

In  1858  the  Library  moved  to  its  first  independent  home, 
a  building  erected  in  Boylston  Street,  where  it  remained  till 

1895. 

Various  extensions  were  made  to  the  original  building,  but 
finally,  iti  1879,  even  the  City  Council  became  convinced 
that  the  problems  of  overcrowding  for  public,  staff  and 
books  could  only  be  solved  by  a  new  building. 

A  site  was  chosen  on  the  west  side  of  Copley  Square,  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  November  28,  1888,  and  the 
building  was  ready  for  occupation  in  1895. 

The  building  forms  a  square  round  an  open  court,  and  with 
its  mural  paintings,  statuary  rooms  and  halls,  modelled 
on  famous  buildings  of  the  Renaissance  and  classical  period, 
is  one  of  the  show  buildings  of  the  States.  The  architects 
of  the  Library  were  McKim,  Mead  &  White. 

The  building  is  made  of  granite  and  forms  a  square,  225 
feet  by  227  feet  and  70  feet  in  height.  A  low  ground  floor 
storey  supports  an  upper  storey,  lighted  by  lofty  arched 
cc 
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windows  and  completed  by  a  rich  cornice,  ornamented  with 
lions  heads  and  dolphins.  From  the  entrance  hall,  a  low 
room  with  vaults  and  arches,  covered  with  mosaic,  run  two 
corridors,  leading  on  the  right  to  the  Open  Shelf  Room,  the 
Information  Office,  the  Newspaper  Room,  Periodical  Room 
and  the  Interior  Court.  Through  the  Court  are  reached  the 
Patent  Room,  files  of  bound  newspapers,  and  the  Statistical 
Department.  The  corridor  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Catalogue 
Department  and  Ordering  Department. 

The  interior  court  is  an  almost  exact  copy  of  the  famous 
one  in  the  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria  in  Rome. 

From  the  entrance  hall  opens  the  main  stairway  leading  to 
the  principal  floor  of  the  Library.  The  upper  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  staircase  and  that  of  the  main  corridor  of  the 
first  floor  are  filled  with  a  series  of  mural  decorations  by 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  symbolising  the  important  branches  of 
literature  and  learning. 

The  reading  room,  known  as  Bates  Hall  after  the  first  great 
benefactor  of  the  Library,  is  architecturally  the  most 
important  room  in  the  building.  It  is  a  room  218  feet  by 
42  feet  and  50  feet  high  ;  the  walls  are  of  sandstone  and  the 
barrel  vaulted  ceiling  is  of  plaster,  panelled  and  elaborately 
moulded.  There  are  seats  for  300  readers.  The  card 
catalogue  for  public  use  is  in  the  semi-circular  enclosure  at 
the  north  end  of  the  hall. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  main  corridor  is  the  delivery 
room  where  books  are  given  out  for  home  reading  and  re- 
turned. It  is  built  in  the  style  of  the  early  Venetian 
Renaissance,  and  enshrines  the  work  of  the  American  artist, 
Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  whose  frieze  "  the  Quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail "  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  walls.  On  this  floor 
are  also  the  Director's  Office,  the  Trustees  Room,  the 
Children's  Room  (at  the  north  end  of  the  corridor),  and  the 
Lecture  Hall,  which  seats  500  people. 

On  the  top  floor  are  housed  the  special  collections  and 
treasures,  and  here  also  are  the  Exhibition  Room  and  Fine 
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Arts  Department.  The  corridor  running  the  length  of  this 
floor,  generally  known  as  Sargent  Hall,  is  decorated  with  the 
work  of  John  Singer  Sargent,  the  subject  being  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  thought  from  paganism  through  Judaism 
to  Christianity. 

The  only  addition  to  this  building  has  been  the  erection 
of  an  annex  in  1918  on  Blagden  Street,  and  the  problem  of 
storage  is  now  becoming  acute.  The  chief  criticisms  of  the 
building  as  a  working  library  are,  first,  the  difficulties  which 
arise  from  the  shape  of  the  building  (a  square  round  an 
open  court),  so  that  to  get  to  the  opposite  side  of  any  floor 
it  is  necessary  to  traverse  all  the  rest  of  the  space  on  that 
floor,  and  secondly,  the  lack  of  work  rooms  for  the  staff. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  to  crowd  all  administrative  offices 
into  the  book-stack  area,  which  makes  strict  control  of  the 
book-stacks  very  difficult.  The  character  of  the  public 
rooms  makes  it  impossible  to  convert  them  to  other  uses 
(since  they  almost  come  into  the  character  of  "  national 
monuments").  The  only  solution,  therefore,  apart  from 
extensive  building  additions,  is  to  move  some  of  the  adminis- 
trative offices,  such  as  the  administrative  headquarters  of 
the  branch  libraries  and 'the  Newspaper  Room,  to  another 
location. 

CATALOGUES 

When  the  Library  was  opened  in  the  Mason  Street  quarters 
a  shelf  list  was  begun,  and  there  was  an  official  card  catalogue. 

On  the  move  to  the  new  building  in  Boylston  Street 
improvements  and  enlargements  of  the  catalogue  were 
made ;  in  the  autumn  of  1858  a  printed  finding  list  of  the 
books  in  the  Lower  Hall  was  issued,  and  in  1861  the  first 
printed  catalogue  of  the  volumes  in  the  Upper  Hall,  covering 
more  than  74,000  titles,  was  published.  A  supplementary 
catalogue  was  issued  in  1866,  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Library  eventually  made  the  use  of  a  catalogue  in  book 
form  impracticable,  and  a  card  catalogue  of  the  Upper  Hall 
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was  established  in  1871.  By  1904  the  manuscript  cards 
were  superseded  by  printed  cards. 

As  already  mentioned,  Charles  Jewett  (librarian,  1858-68) 
was  the  first  to  adopt  the  dictionary  arrangement,  while 
Justin  Winsor  aimed  to  supplement  the  main  catalogue  with 
numerous  indexes  and  list. 

Since  then  various  printed  catalogues  of  special  collections 
have  been  issued,  such  as  a  catalogue  of  the  Ticknor  collec- 
tion of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  books  in  1879  ;  catalogue  of 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  in  the  Barton  collection ;  catalogue 
of  the  Lewis  collection,  1892,  etc. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston  is  in  charge 
of  five  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  approved  by 
the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  to  serve  without  com- 
pensation for  terms  of  five  years.  The  Trustees  are  by  law 
a  corporation  with  authority  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate. 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  division  of  the  work  of  the  Library  is  functional, 
and  comprises  the  following  departments,  most  of  which 
have  already  been  mentioned:  Executive  Department; 
Catalogue,  Ordering  and  Shelf  Departments ;  Bates  Hall ; 
the  Special  Libraries ;  Statistical  Department ;  Periodical 
and  Newspaper  Rooms;  Patent  Department;  Issue 
Department;  Children's  Rooms;  Branch  Department. 
These  are  all  in  the  Central  Library.  There  is  also  a  Printing 
and  Binding  Department. 

USE  OF  LIBRARY 

The  Central  Library  is  open  from  9  am  to  10  p.m.  on  week 
days  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening. 
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BOOKS  LENT  FOR  HOME  USE 
From  Central  Library  (including  books  issued 

through  the  Branch  Libraries)  ....  737*396 

From  Business  Branch 17,921 

From  Branch  Libraries           ....  4,194,384 


4,949,701 
Of  these  391,878  were  issued  to  schools  and  institutions. 

BOOK  ACCESSIONS 

For  the  Central  Library :         1934  1935 

From  City  appropriation     7,327  12,599 

„     trust  funds  income     3,428  4*699 

t  T  .t      .  10,755        17*298 

For  Branch  Libraries  : 

From  City  appropriation  48,214  45*702 

„     trust  funds  income       641  727 

59,610  63,727 

Total 

Central.  Branches.  volumes. 

Accessions  by  purchase    .         .    12,498  51,229  63,727 

Accessions  by  gift  .         .         .     3,282  924  4,206 

Accessions  by  exchange                        3  3 
Accessions   by  periodicals 

(bound)            .         .         .      1,581  22  1,603 
Accessions  by  newspapers 

(bound)            .         .         .        104  —  104 

Accessions  by  serials  (bound)    .     4,980  —  4,980 


Totals       .    22,448          52,175          74*623 

The  results  of  the  economic  depression  for  the  Library 
were,  as  elsewhere,  a  greatly  increased  use.  The  figures  for 
1935  represent  a  26  per  cent,  increase  over  that  for  1929, 
although  a  decrease  from  the  year  before.  The  peak  of 
increased  use  occurred  in  1932  and  1933,  an  interesting  index 
to  economic  conditions.  But  as  the  librarian  points  out, 
the  fact  that  this  greatly  increased  use  of  the  Library  has 
coincided  with  decreased  appropriations  for  book  purchase 
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has  led  to  a  serious  depletion  of  book  stock  and  "  unless 
book  appropriations  can  be  increased  the  Library  will  fall 
progressively  further  behind/'  In  this  connection  the 
following  figures  are  of  interest : 

Amount  appropriated  No.  of  books 

for  the  purchase  lent  for  home 
Year.                           of  books.  use. 

19^8  $125,000  3,899,286 

1929  140,000  3»930,068 

1930  160,000  4,133,459 

1931  175,000  4,702,932 

1932  160,000  5,567,681 

1933  75,000  5,548,283 

1934  100,000  5,194,351 

1935  100,000  4,949,701 

INTER-LIBRARY  LOANS 

The  Library  participates  in  the  inter-library  loan  system. 
The  figures  for  1934  and  1935  were  as  follows  : 

Volumes  lent  to  other  libraries  in 

Massachusetts         .         .         .      2,041  1,933 

Lent  to  libraries  outside  Massachusetts   435  372 


2,476  2,305 

STAFF 
The  staff  consists  of  I  Director  and  Librarian, 

REFERENCE  DIVISION 

i  Chief  Librarian  and  4  Assistant  Librarians. 
Book  Selection  Department :   I  Chief, 
Catalogue  and  Classification  Department :    i  Chief. 
General  Reference  Departments:    i  Supervisor  and  7 
Assistants  in  charge  of  sub-departments. 

Special  Reference  Departments:    i  Supervisor,  7  Assis- 
tants in  charge  of  sub-departments  and  i  Chief  of  the 
Special  Libraries. 
Rare  .Books  :  i  Keeper  and  i  Assistant  in  charge. 
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CIRCULATION  DIVISION 
i  Chief  Librarian. 

Book  Selection  Department :  i  Chief. 
Children's  Work  :    i  Supervisor. 

Branch  Libraries :  i  Supervisor,  33  Branch  Librarians 
and  i  Branch  Librarian  (Emeritus). 

DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  OPERATIONS 
i  Comptroller  and  7  in  charge  of  various  departments. 
In  1933  a  programme  of  training  courses  was  drawn  up  for 
all  full-time  members  of  the  library  staff  and  was  put  into 
full  effect  in  October.     Enrolment  in  the  courses  is  volunt- 
ary, and  the  individual  must  undertake  the  work  in  his 
own,  not  in  library  time.     To  aid  in  the  teaching  of  the 
courses,  department  heads  and  other  competent  members 
of  the  staff  have  been  enlisted  to  supplement  the  activity 
of  the  Supervisor  of  Training. 

FINANCE 

The  income  of  the  Library  is  derived  from  appropriations 
made  by  the  City,  and  a  small  amount  from  trusted  funds 
which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  book  purchases. 

The  income  for  1935  was  as  follows  : 

City  appropriation  .         .         .     $1,171,715 

Income  from  Trust  Funds         .         .  24,794 

The  City  appropriation  was  $65,305  greater  than  the 
amount  appropriated  in  1934,  but  the  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  books  remained  at  $100,000.* 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

THE  Library  of  Harvard  was  founded  only  thirty-six  years 
after  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  re-founded  the  University  Library 
of  Oxford,  and  therefore  has  a  length  of  history  rare  in 
American  libraries.  It  was  in  1638,  two  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  College,  that  "  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Harvard,  sometimes  Minister  of  God's  Word  at  Charlestown, 
by  his  last  Will  and  Testament  gave  towards  the  erecting 
the  abovsd  School  or  Colledge,  th'  one  Moiety  or  halfe  parte 
of  his  Estate/'  and  all  his  books.  These  consisted  of  400 
volumes  which  he  had  brought  to  America  with  him  and 
were  made  up  of  "  much  Bible  commentary,  a  goodly  array 
of  Puritan  sermons,  and  ...  a  goodly  array  of  several 
Jesuit  authors/ '  Among  English  books  still  well  known  were 
Bacon's  Essays,  Chapman's  Homer,  and  Quarles's  Poems, 

Though  coeval  with  many  great  European  libraries,  it  was 
long  before  Harvard  was  in  a  position  to  be  compared  with 
any  of  them.  For  its  increase  it  had  to  depend  almost 
entirely  on  gifts,  and  its  growth,  therefore,  was  slow.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  the  yearly  growth  seems  to  have 
been  only  about  35  volumes  ;  in  1723,  when  the  first  printed 
catalogue  was  issued,  the  numbers  were  about  3,500  volumes, 
while  just  before  the  fire  of  1764  the  total  reached  was  about 
5,000.  Yet  it  was  recognised  as  the  most  important  library 
in  the  country. 

Among  the  more  important  gifts  that  helped  to  build  up 
the  Harvard  Library  were  the  library  of  John  Lightfoot, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (mostly  of 
Oriental  literature)  ;  that  of  Theophilus  Gale,  an  English 
dissenting  minister  and  author  of  note  in  his  day,  received 
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in  1679  ;  and  the  numerous  gifts  of  members  of  the  Holds 
family.  This  family  of  benefactors  not  only  aided  the 
Library  with  books  and  money  but  sent  advice  and 
criticism. 

But  all  this  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  broke  out  on 
a  stormy  night  in  January,  1764,  and  burnt  down  Harvard 
Hall,  where  the  books  were  then  housed.  "  All  but  404  of 
the  books  that  had  been  accumulating  for  125  years  were 
destroyed.  Of  John  Harvard's  own  books  only  one  was 
saved  ..."  Gifts  of  books  and  money  were  immediately 
forthcoming,  and  in  1766  another  Harvard  Hall  was  com- 
pleted and  the  new  Library  placed  in  it. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  Library  was  scattered 
and  sent  to  several  towns  for  safe  keeping,  and  it  was  not  till 
May,  1778,  that  all  the  books  were  returned  to  Cambridge. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  number  of 
books  is  given  as  13,000,  of  which  about  a  quarter  were 
theological. 

"  With  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  began 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  books  in  the  College 
Library  that  continued  in  a  fairly  geometrical  ratio  until 
after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Figures,  as  far 
as  obtainable,  show  that  the  Library  doubled  about  every 
twenty  years.  ...  In  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  quadrupled 
in  size." 

SOME  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

LIBRARY 

Among  the  collections  which  merit  special  mention  by 
reason  of  their  completeness  or  the  number  of  rare  items  they 
include  are  the  following  : 

(i)  American  History.  This  numbers  about  124,250 
volumes,  and  its  basis  was  the  Ebeling  collection,  given  in 
1818,  which  included  some  of  the  rarest  items  of  Americana. 
Other  special  items  are  books  and  tracts  illustrating  the 
history  of  American  slavery;  an  extensive  collection  on 
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Lincoln ;    and  local  history  collections,  strongest  for  the 
New  England  States. 

(2)  Angling.     The  basis  of  this  collection  was  the  library 
of  Daniel  Butler  Fearing,  given  in  1915,  and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  ever  formed  on  the  subject,  and  numbers  over 
11,500  items.     It  contains  several  MSS.  and  15  incunabula, 
which  include  a  copy  of  the  first  English  books  on  angling 
printed  in  1496. 

(3)  British  History.    This  numbers  about  78,000  volumes 
and  pamphlets,  including  the  Frederick  L.  Gay  collection  of 
Civil  War  tracts,  given  in  1916. 

(4)  Canada.    The  basis  of  this  collection  of  over  10,000 
volumes  is  the  library  of  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian, 
received  by  his  bequest  in  1894.    There  is  a  Francis  Parkrnan 
Memorial  Fund  for  maintaining  and  adding  to  this  collection. 

(5)  The  Carlyle  Collection.    Thomas  Carlyle  by  his  will 
left  to  the  Library  the  books  he  used  in  writing  on  Cromwell 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  of  interest  for  the  notes  he  wrote 
in  them. 

(6)  Education.    The  collection  numbers  98,000  volumes 
and  pamphlets.     "  For  education  in  the  United  States  the 
source  material  here  collected  is  perhaps  unequalled." 

(7)  English  Literature.    This  consists  of  86,000  volumes. 
A  great  many  of  the  rarest  books  came  from  the  Widener 
library.    Among  the  special  collections  are  the  Chaucer, 
the  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Utopian  literature,  Milton  and 
Pope. 

(8)  Folklore.     "  The  collection  of  Folklore  and  Medieval 
Romances  (about  26,500  volumes)   is  perhaps  the  largest 
in  existence,  and  was  built  up  through  the  unremitting 
efforts  of  the  late  Professor  Child." 

(9)  Hebrew.    This  is  largely  of  recent  origin.     In  1929 
the  Ephraim  Deinard  collection  of  12,000  printed  volumes 
and  29  MSS.,  with  many  bibliographical  rarities,  was  bought 
for  the  Library  by  Littauer. 

(10)  Incunabula,    The  College  Library  possesses  upwards 
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of  1,515  examples,  while  several  of  the  Departmental 
Libraries  such  as  the  Law  School  (170),  the  Medical  School 
(10),  possess  a  number.  They  were  received  in  the  Riant 
collection,  the  Sumner  bequest  and  the  Widener  collection, 
etc. 

(n)  Italian  History.  The  collection  numbers  some 
23,000  volumes,  15,000  pamphlets  and  5,000  broadsides,  the 
most  notable  part  of  it  being  the  H.  Nelson  Gay  Risorgi- 
mento  collection,  purchased  for  the  Library  through  the  use 
of  the  Coolidge  Fund,  a  collection  probably  unrivalled  even 
in  Italy.  "  An  important  feature  is  the  collection  of  news- 
papers issued  in  different  towns  of  Italy,  and  some  in  other 
European  cities  where  the  editors  were  in  exile.  Of  several 
of  these  papers  ...  no  other  complete  files  are  known  to 
&xist/'  Equally  scarce,  because  for  the  most  part  printed 
by  secret  presses,  are  the  broadsides,  nearly  5,000  in  number. 

(12)  Manuscripts.    The  manuscripts  proper  number  about 


There  is  also  a  Map  collection  and  a  Music  collection. 

Another  special  room  housing  a  separate  collection  is  the 
Rogers'  Memorial  Room,  for  the  extensive  collections 
presented  in  1930  by  Clara  Kathleen  and  Henry  Munroe 
Rogers  of  Boston.  One  part  of  the  collection  consists  of 
memorabilia  relating  to  the  life  and  times  of  the  composer, 
John  Barnett  (1802-1890),  the  father  of  Mrs.  Rogers,  and 
the  other  part  is  of  American  interest,  illustrating  events  and 
figures  of  literary,  artistic  and  historical  significance  from 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 

A  recent  special  collection  which  merits  mentioning  is  the 
Heine  collection,  made  in  the  first  instance  by  Salli  Kirsch- 
stein,  a  well-known  Jewish  collector.  The  collection 
comprises  nearly  a  thousand  items. 

SOME  LIBRARIANS 

"  From  the  appointment  of  the  first  one,  Solomon 
Stoddard,  in  1667,  until  the  present  time  there  have  been 
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sixty-four.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
most  of  these  served  for  only  about  two  years  each,  usually 
while  studying  for  the  ministry.  With  their  short  terms  of 
office  and  with  the  scanty  means  at  their  command,  few  of 
them  had  any  permanent  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
Library.  Except  for  the  catalogues  that  several  of  them 
prepared  (see  under  Catalogue  section),  there  is  little  record 
of  what  they  did. 

"  It  was  not  till  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  that 
Harvard  had  any  librarians  who  may  be  said  to  have  made 
librarianship  their  profession.  The  first  of  these  was  Joseph 
Green  Cogswell,  afterwards  the  organiser  and  first  super- 
intendent of  the  Astor  Library.  Although  he  remained  at 
Harvard  only  two  years  (1821-3),  he  did  much  toward  re- 
arranging and  classifying  the  library.  In  1831  Thaddeus 
William  Harris  began  his  long  service  as  librarian.  .  .  .  He 
was  succeeded  in  1856  by  John  Langdon  Sibley,  1856-77, 
who  had  been  assistant  librarian  since  1841  .  .  .  during  the 
time  he  was  connected  with  it  the  number  of  volumes  rose 
from  41,000  to  164,000,  and  the*  funds  from  $5,000  to 
$170,000.  For  a  large  part  of  this  growth  he  was  directly 
responsible  for  he  never  ceased  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  gifts 
of  books  or  money.  ,  .  . 

"  The  next  librarian  was  Justin  Winsor  [1877-97],  who  for 
ten  years  had  been  the  head  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
....  He  introduced  many  new  methods  of  work  and  more 
business-like  records.  .  .  .  For  many  years  president  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  he  was  everywhere  recognised 
as  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  his  profession.  ,  ,  .  [He]  was 
succeeded  by  William  Coolidge  Lane  [1897-1928].  The 
progress  the  Library  made  during  this  long  administration 
(of  31  years)  has  been  indicated  above.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  librarian,  Alfred  Claghorn  Potter/' 

So  far  this  account  has  dealt  solely  with  the  College 
Library,  but  the  University  Library  comprises  various  other 
collections  of  books,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable  size 
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and  importance.  Most  of  them,  moreover,  have  had  an 
almost  independent  existence  of  the  central  library  since 
their  start.  Harvard,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the  best 
example  of  the  Departmental  system  of  libraries,  the  pros 
and  £ons  of  which  are  so  much  debated  in  every  modern 
university.  The  system  at  Harvard  grew  up  naturally  in 
connection  with  the  different  schools  and  scientific  establish- 
ments of  the  University.  There  are  now  17  of  these,  ranging 
from  the  Law  School  Library,  established  in  1817,  to  the 
Library  of  the  School  of  Architecture  (1924). 

In  order  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  various  libraries 
and  bring  them  under  some  kind  of  unified  control,  the 
Corporation,  in  1910,  created  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
University  Library,  The  first  Director  was  Archbald  Gary 
Coolidge,  one  of  the  most  generous  benefactors  of  the  Library 
(see  above).  At  his  death,  in  1928,  Robert  Pierpont  Blake 
was  appointed  his  successor. 

"  Besides  the  Departmental  Libraries,  there  is  another 
group  known  as  the  Special  Libraries.  There  are  fifty-one 
of  these,  and,  for  administrative  purposes  at  least,  they  are 
considered  a  part  of  the  College  Library  .  .  ,  to-day  they 
have  a  total  of  over  230,000  volumes." 

THE  LAW  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
"  The  Law  Library  dates  from  about  the  foundation  of  the 
school  in  1817,  but  for  years  its  growth  was  very  slow.  In 
1846  it  was  said  to  contain  about  12,000  volumes  ;  24  years 
later,  in  1870,  it  possessed  only  15,000.  .  .  .  With  the  coining 
of  Dean  Langdell  to  the  school,  in  1870,  and  the  appointment 
three  years  later  of  John  Himes  Arnold  as  Librarian,  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Library  began.  It  was  thoroughly 
re-organised  and  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  books 
were  largely  increased. 

The  Library  has  received  some  notable  gifts,  including 
a  large  collection  of  civil  law  books,  the  gift  of  Samuel 
Livermore  (1836) ;  the  distinguished  library  of  the  late 
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Brinton  Coxe  and  the  library  of  Samuel  Hand.  In  1911  it 
purchased  the  library  of  books  on  international  law  belong- 
ing to  the  Marqu6s  de  Olivart,  as  also  the  collection  made  by 
George  Dunn  of  early  manuscripts  and  of  law  books  printed 
in  England  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

It  is  primarily  a  library  for  scholars,  but  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  requirements  of  undergraduate  instruction. 

"  The  Law  Library  has  a  number  of  funds  the  income  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  combined 
capital  of  these  funds  is  now  about  $500,000.  There  is  also 
a  fund,  the  capital  of  which  is  now  nearly  $250,000,  the 
income  being  devoted  to  the  employment  of  expert  assist- 
ants in  the  various  fields  of  legal  research." 

The  total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  is  449,039. 
The  present  librarian  is  Eldon  R.  James. 

The  totals  for  the  University  Library,  1934,  are : 

College  Library  : 

Main  collection  .         .         .     1,680,400 

52  Special  Libraries      .         .         .       280,362 

1,960,762 

Departmental  Libraries : 

Law  School         ....       462,529 
Medical  School    ....       230,098 
Divinity  School  ....        179,827 
(These  are  the  three  largest,  the  14 
others  have  libraries  ranging  from 
4,000  upwards) 

Total  .......  1,576,859 

House  Libraries 64,419 

3,602,040 
THE  BUILDING 

The  first  College  building,  probably  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Grays  Hall,  was  begun  in  1638,  but  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1643.  A  year  or  so  before  it  was  finished  John 
Harvard's  books  were  placed  in  it.  In  1676  the  Library 
was  removed  to  the  first  Harvard  Hall,  then  partly  com- 
pleted. Here,  installed  in  a  good-sized  room  on  the  second 
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floor  of  the  middle  section,  the  Library  remained  for  nearly 
a  century.  It  was  this  building,  containing  about  5,000 
volumes,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the  fire  of  1764. 

The  new  building  was  finished  in  1766  and  contained  a 
Chapel  and  Dining  Hall  below,  and  a  Lecture  Room  and 
Library  above. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  came  the  beginning  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Library,  which  was  to  make  the  problem 
of  book  storage  a  recurring  one  throughout  the  century.  In 
1815,  with  the  completion  of  University  Hall,  the  whole  of 
the  first  floor  of  Harvard  Hall  was  given  over  to  library 
purposes.  This  served  for  a  short  time,  but  three  years  later 
the  Library  received  the  large  Ebeling  collection,  and  by 
1831  all  available  space  was  filled.  The  Corporation  finally 
voted  to  use  a  part  of  the  unrestricted  bequest  of  Christopher 
Gore  for  a  new  building.  The  corner-stone  of  Gore  Hall  was 
laid  on  April  25, 1838,  and  the  building,  which  cost  $70,000, 
was  occupied  by  the  Library  in  August,  1841.  Its  architect 
was  Richard  Bond,  and  in  exterior  design  it  followed  the  lines 
of  King's  College  Chapel  (that  fruitful  parent) .  It  was  hoped 
that  this  would  suffice  for  the  Library's  increases  till  the  end 
of  the  century,  but  in  thirty  years  the  Library  was  calling 
out  again  for  more  shelf  space.  In  1877  a  large  wing  was 
added  to  the  east  of  the  original  building  at  a  cost  of  about 
$90,000.  This  addition,  planned  to  accommodate  some 
235,000  volumes,  is  of  special  interest  in  that  it  was  the  first 
example  of  a  modern  library  book-stack. 

In  1895  a  new  stack  and  reading  room  was  made  in  the 
old  Gore  Hall,  but  a  new  building  of  adequate  size  was  seen 
to  be  the  only  solution.  The  question  of  raising  the  necessary 
funds  delayed  the  scheme,  but  in  1912  Mrs.  Widener 
generously  offered  to  give  to  Harvard  a  new  building  in 
memory  of  her  son,  Harry  Elkins  Widener,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  who  went  down  on  the  "  Titanic  "  (April  14,  1912), 
the  building  to  be  known  as  the  Harry  Elkins  Widener 
Memorial  Library. 
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The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  June 
16,  1913,  and  the  building  completed  June  24,  1915.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Horace  Trumbauer.  The  building,  of 
brick  and  limestone,  is  in  the  "  Georgian  "  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  measuring  about 
200  feet  by  250  feet  on  the  outside.  The  inner  courtyard  is 
traversed  by  a  central  section  devoted  to  the  Widener 
Memorial  Rooms,  a  light-court  of  about  28  feet  by  no  feet 
being  left  on  each  side.  Three  sides  of  the  building  are 
occupied  by  the  book-stacks;  the  remaining  (north)  side 
contains  on  the  ground  floor  the  entrance  hall,  the 
Director's  and  librarian's  office,  the  Upper  Treasure  Room, 
and  cataloguing  and  other  staff  work  rooms. 

On  the  floor  above  is  the  main  reading  room,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  periodical  room  adjoining  it  at  the  west  end, 
has  seats  for  292  readers. 

On  the  third  floor  are  some  thirty  rooms  used  for  Special 
Libraries,  for  seminary  rooms,  and  for  studies.  There  is 
also  a  large  room  for  the  Library's  collection  of  maps, 
furnished  as  a  memorial  to  Justin  Winsor. 

On  the  ground  floor,  on  the  west  side,  is  the  Lower 
Treasure  Room,  containing,  besides  tables  and  seats  for 
readers,  a  small  enclosed  stack  and  bookcases  around  the 
room.  The  rest  of  the  floor  is  used  for  various  working 
purposes.  Below  this  is  a  basement,  which  will  eventually 
provide  storage  space  for  many  thousand  volumes.  Here 
also  is  a  room  equipped  with  apparatus  for  both  photostatic 
and  photographic  work. 

The  book-stacks,  which  run  round  three  sides  of  the 
building,  comprise  ten  floors,  with  a  capacity  of  about 
2,200,000  volumes.  Besides  this  there  is  room  for  several 
hundred  thousand  volumes  in  other  parts  of  the  building* 
A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  stacks  is  the  series  of 
reading-stalls  along  the  sides  of  the  principal  floors*  There 
are  300  of  these  stalls.  In  addition  there  are  over  60  small 
rooms  for  the  use  of  professors  or  visiting  scholars. 


(A)  READING  ROOM. 


(B)  PUBLIC  CATALOGUE  ROOM. 
PLATE  XXX.    WIDENER  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  HARVARD. 
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THE  CATALOGUES 

An  inventory  of  the  College  property  of  1654  includes  "  A 
library  &  books  therm  vallued  at  400  Ib."  In  1723  the 
first  printed  catalogue  was  issued  (containing  about  3,500 
volumes),  and  in  1725  and  1735  further  supplements  were 
issued.  After  the  fire  of  1764,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
large  amount  of  new  material  which  was  pouring  in,  the 
librarian,  Andrew  Eliot,  could  only  draw  up  lists  of  donations, 
and  these  probably  served  the  Library  as  a  catalogue  till 
1789.  A  printed  catalogue  was  issued  in  1790,  while  Isaac 
Smith  was  librarian,  though  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris  did 
most  of  the  work. 

In  1831  the  librarian,  Benjamin  Peirce,  issued  the  third 
catalogue  of  the  Library,  and  the  last  to  be  printed,  and  its 
supplement  in  1834.  After  this  accessions  were  entered  in  a 
large  blank  book.  "  About  1848  these  later  titles  were  cut 
out  and  pasted  on  cards,  arranged  alphabetically ;  sub- 
sequent accessions  were  recorded  directly  on  cards,  and  thus 
was  formed  one  of  the  first  examples  of  a  card  catalogue." 
These  catalogues  served  many  generations  of  students,  but 
finally,  in  1915,  the  two  were  combined  in  one  to  form  a 
dictionary  catalogue.  In  1911  the  standard  size  of  card 
was  adopted  and  Library  of  Congress  cards  used  as  issued. 
Further  Library  of  Congress  and  John  Crerar  cards  for  books 
not  in  the  Library  were  filed  in  the  official  catalogue,  thus 
forming  a  union  catalogue. 

Each  of  the  departmental  and  special  libraries  has  a 
catalogue  of  its  own. 

PRINTED  CATALOGUES 

GENERAL 

Catalogus  librorum  Bibliothecae  Collegii  Harvardini  .  .  . 
1723. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  .  .  .  1830. 
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SPECIAL 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Law  School  .  .  .  1909. 

Catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Catalogue  of  some  of  the  more  important  books  ...  in 
the  library  of  Harry  Elkins  Widener.  1910. 

Catalogue  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  Harry  Elkins 
Widener  by  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach.  1918. 

GENERAL  ORGANISATION 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  statutes  of  the  University  that : 
"  The  University  Library  consists  of  all  the  collections  of 
books  in  the  possession  of  the  University.  The  Director  of 
the  University  Library  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  College  Library ;  shall  visit  and  inspect  the 
Law,  Medical,  Business  and  other  departmental  libraries,  and 
be  ex-officio  a  member  of  their  administrative  committees 
and  their  librarians  shall  annually  make  a  report  to  him. 

"  The  general  control  and  oversight  of  the  Law,  Medical 
and  Business  Libraries  are  committed  to  the  Faculties  of 
those  schools  respectively,  to  be  in  each  case  administered 
by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty.  .  .  . 

"  The  Collection  known  as  the  Harvard  College  Library  is 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  With  it  are  included 
for  administrative  purposes  the  special  libraries.  The 
general  control  and  supervision  axe  committed  to  a  council 
appointed  annually.  ..." 

USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

While  the  College  Library  is  primarily  for  the  use  of 
officers  and  students  at  Harvard,  it  is  also  open  to  properly 
accredited  persons  from  the  outside-  Professors  of  other 
universities  in  America  or  abroad  are  always  made  welcome 
and  are  given  every  facility  possible.  Such  professors  and 
a  certain  number  of  graduate  students  are  given  access  to 
the  shelves. 
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During  the  past  year  (1934-5)  visitors  to  Harvard  repre- 
sented 223  colleges  and  other  institutions  from  all  parts  of 
America,  as  well  as  some  from  England,  Germany  and 
France,  and  one  from  Japan. 

The  hours  of  opening  during  term  time  on  weekdays, 
except  Saturdays,  are  8.45  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  On  Saturday  the 
Library  closes  at  6  p.m.  During  the  summer  vacation  it  is 
open  from  9  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  except  Saturday,  when  it 
closes  at  i  p.m. 

There  is  a  photostat  equipment  with  two  operators,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  photostating  of  books  and  MSS.  is 
done.  Lately  they  have  been  experimenting  with  film 
photography. 

There  are  no  organised  relations  with  other  libraries,  but 
the  Library  lends  a  great  many  books  to  other  libraries  and 
borrows  a  few. 

ACCESSIONS 


Received  by  the 
College  Library. 
By  purchase  : 
Volumes 
Pamphlets    . 

1929-30 

14,816 
4,076 

1930-31 

35,907 
21,770 

1931-32 

17,732 
3,978 

1932-33 

10,432 
1,284 

1933-34 

10,388 
1,827 

By  gift  : 
Volumes 
Pamphlets    . 

32,263 

25,779 
34,7" 

24,793 

26,614 

40,778 

20,718 
31,899 

By  exchange  : 
Volumes 
Pamphlets    . 

443 
330 

2,962 
6,601 

2,401 
2,059 

1,982 
22,566 

6,389 

By  binding  serials : 
Volumes       .     3,823        4,597         5J7&         3,784        3,256 

Total  Volumes     5*,345       69,245       50,102       42,812       35,754 
Pamphlets    36,187       63,082       36,508       64,628       40,115 

Total  received : 
Volumes  and 
Pamphlets    87,532     132,327       86,610     107,440       75,869 

Maps  in  sheets          ^57  175  101         1,549 
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CIRCULATION 


Lent  outside 
Lent,  hall  use     . 
Lent,  stalls 
Lent,  studies 

1929-30 
110,349 
26,734 
39,921 
4.825 

1930-1 
130,078 

30.444 
46,472 
3,937 

1931-2 
147,400 
33,155 

5,027 

1932-3 

158,678 
27,310 

47,237 
4,292 

1933-4 
152,389 
25,200 

54,6i3 
3,056 

Totals    .  182,429   210,981   232,338   237,517   235,258 


FINANCE 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Library  had 
but  one  fund — £500  left  in  1774  by  Thomas  HoIUs  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  This  fund  is  now  valued  at  $2,674,  and  in  the 
160  years  since  the  bequest  was  received  many  thousands 
of  valued  books  have  been  bought  from  its  income.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  new  century  Samuel  Shapleigh,  Librarian 
from  1793  to  1800,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $3,000  for  the 
purchase  of  modern  publications.  For  over  forty  years  no 
further  additions  were  made ;  but  beginning  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  has  been  a  constant 
increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  invested  funds,  until 
to-day  there  are  no  separate  funds,  amounting  to  about 
$2,950,000.*  Less  than  a  third  of  the  income  of  these  funds 
is  available  for  adiyiinistrative  purposes ;  and  the  cost  of 
running  the  Library,  outside  of  the  purchase  of  books,  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  interest  of  the  funds  that  each  year 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  nearly  $160,000  to  be  met  by  the 
Corporation  from  the  unrestricted  income  of  the  University. 

In  1823,  $633  was  spent  on  book  purchase,  fifty  years  later 
$7>792  >  *n  I9°3>  $25,171  was  spent,  and  the  figures  for  1933 
were  $59*935- 

Owing  to  the  economic  depression  the  total  income  was 
considerably  reduced  after  the  financial  year,  1931-2,  which 
was  a  peak  year. 

*  A  full  account  of  these  various  funds  and  lists  of  donors  may  be  found 
in  The  Library  of  Harvard  University,  descriptive  and  historical  notes, 
pp.  25-9  and  pp.  168-183. 
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INCOME 
1931-2,  $85,567  ;  1932-3*  64,629 ;  1933-4,  63,847. 

ADDITIONAL  INCOME  FROM  SPECIAL  GIFTS,  SALES 
1931-2,  $16,047;  1932-3,6,907;  1933-4*8,381. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  Library  of  Harvard  University.  Descriptive  and 
historical  notes.  4th  ed.  1934. 

Library  of  Harvard  University.  Bibliographical  con- 
tributions. Nos.  1-60.  1878-1911. 


HENRY  E.  HUNTINGTON  LIBRARY, 
CALIFORNIA 

THE  Huntington  Library  is  unique  among  the  libraries  of 
America  in  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  rival  the  libraries 
of  the  Old  World  in  their  own  field — the  possession  of  rare 
early  printed  books  and  manuscript  material.  The  Library 
is  the  creation  of  one  man,  Henry  Edwards  Huntington, 
who  carried  the  method  that  had  won  him  success  in  the 
railroad  world  into  the  world  of  book  collecting,  and  the 
Library  is  a  witness  to  the  success  of  his  methods.  The 
former  scholar  collectors  of  Europe,  such  as  Cardinal 
Borromeo  or  the  Pope  Nicholas  V,' collected  their  treasures 
gradually  by  gift  and  purchase  and  by  sending  out  agents  to 
collect  for  them  ;  the  present  rich  collector  who  has  money, 
but  no  scholarly  or  bibliographical  knowledge,  buys  only 
through  assured  channels  on  the  open  market.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington's  method  was  to  purchase  complete  libraries,  when 
possible,  or  as  large  lots  of  the  material  he  desired  as  could 
be  obtained  in  single  transactions.  But  even  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton  could  not  have  been  so  successful  had  he  not  been  blessed 
with  opportunities  for  carrying  out  his  project  which  have 
never,  perhaps,  been  equalled  in  the  book  collecting  world. 

Soon  after  he  had  retired  from  business  (19x0)  to  take  up 
book  collecting  seriously,  the  deaths  of  E.  Dwight 
Church,  Robert  Hoe  and  Alfred  H.  Huth,  which  followed 
closely  upon  one  another,  brought  into  the  market  three 
libraries  of  international  fame.  Mr.  Huntington  opened  pro- 
ceedings by  his  purchase  on  April  8,  xgxx,  at  a  price  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $1,000,000,  of  the  entire  Church  Library,111 

*  Tkese  collections  will  be  noticed  in  further  detail  below. 
406 
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one  of  the  largest  book  transactions  on  record.  Nearly 
every  one  of  its  2,133  books  and  manuscripts  was  an 
important  rarity  of  English  or  American  history  of  literature 
and,  with  its  accession  alone, '  Mr.  Huntington's  library 
ranked  with  the  finest  private  collections  in  the  United 
States. 

But  this  was  but  a  beginning.  Two  weeks  later  the  sales 
of  the  Hoe  Library  opened,  from  which  Mr.  Huntington 
obtained  practically  all  the  items  he  wanted,  including  a 
copy  of  the  42-line  Bible,  for  the  then  record  price  of 
$50,000  ;  and,  moreover,  before  the  end  of  the  Hoe  sale  he 
had  bought  from  Beverly  Chew  his  famous  library  of  early 
English  literature.  By  1914,  having  seriously  depleted  the 
American  markets  of  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  kind  he 
was  collecting  (i.e,  Americana  and  English  literature),  Mr. 
Huntington's  next  important  purchase  was  in  England. 
From  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  he  acquired  the  Kemble- 
Devonshire  collection  of  English  plays. 

By  1915  the  Library  had  reached  proportions  requiring 
professional  care,  and  the  post  of  librarian  was  offered  to 
George  Watson  Cole,  compiler  of  the  Church  catalogue,  who 
accepted,  and  assumed  his  duties  on  October  i,  1915,  at 
which  date  the  Library  was  estimated  at  about  40,000 
volumes.  The  first  task  contemplated  by  Mr.  Cole  and  his 
staff  was  a  catalogue  of  the  rare  books,  the  first  section  to 
include  English  books  printed  before  1641.  But  the  extent 
of  the  new  accessions  that  poured  in  was  quite  unforeseen, 
and  for  the  next  ten  years  the  listing  of  new  purchases,  and, 
after  1920,  the  buying  of  all  minor  purchases,  absorbed  much 
of  the  time  and  energies  of  the  staff.  From  1915-20  the 
staff,  then  numbering  twelve,  carried  on  its  work  in  portions 
of  the  Huntington  house  in  New  York,  till  in  1920  the 
Library  was  removed  to  its  present  home  at  San  Marinq, 
California. 

The  Huntington  method  of  collecting  by  buying  whole 
libraries  resulted  iix  the  accumulation  of  ^  large  number  Q£ 
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apparently  duplicate  copies;  and  many  of  these,  after  very 
careful  collating  (in  the  process  of  which  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  concerning  rare  books  was  obtained), 
were  sold  through  a  series  of  auctions  beginning  in  1916, 
and  returned  to  Mr.  Huntington  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  new  material. 

In  1916  and  1917  two  further  English  libraries  came  up  for 
sale,  the  BritweU  Court  Library  and  the  Bridgewater  House 
Library  from  both  of  which  Mr.  Huntington  bought  largely. 

In  1919  the  institution  to  be  called  the  Heniy  E.  Hunting- 
ton  Library  and  Art  Gallery  was  created  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
and  about  the  same  time  a  library  building  adjoining  Mr. 
Huntington' s  house  in  California  *  was  started. 

After  1920,  having  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  any 
more  large  scale  collecting  in  the  fields  of  English  literature 
and  Americana,  he  started  to  enlarge  the  collection  in  order 
to  include  the  background  material  of  the  period,  and  with 
the  money  he  had  at  his  command  he  had  little  competition, 
and  was  able  to  accumulate  an  astonishing  amount  of 
material  before  the  idea  was  generally  adopted. 

Among  later  purchases  were  nineteenth  century  Americana 
from  the  libraries  of  Stewart,  Lewisson,  Wagner,  Nicholson 
and  Brock,  all  bought  in  1922,  and  also  "  Calif orniana,"  the 
basis  of  which  collection  was  formed  by  the  purchase  in  1916 
of  the  Macdonald  "  Califomiana."  Also  it  was  after  1920 
that  the  expansion  of  the  incunabula  and  manuscript 
collections  took  place.  "  The  fact  that,  within  four  years 
and  through  twelve  transactions  with  two  men,  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton  acquired  more  than  4,500  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
eentury  with  practically  no  duplication,  is  a  particularly 
striking  example  of  the  efficiency  of  the  method  that  made 
possible  the  formation  of  the  Huntington  Library/'  These 
purchases  brought  the  number  of  incunabula  to  approxi- 
mately 5,400,  making  the  collection  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  America. 

*  Mr.  Huntington  bought  the  San  Marino  Ranch  in  1902. 
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In  1923  three  purchases  of  English  MSS.  of  historical 
significance  were  made  :  the  Loudoun,  the  Abercromby  and 
the  Battle  Abbey  papers  ;  and  in  1925  two  other  purchases 
of  importance  in  the  same  field,  the  Stowe  papers  (1925) 
and  the  Hastings-Huntingdon  papers  (1927). 

Notes  of  the  following  libraries  incorporated  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  the  Huntington  Library  may  here  be 
given : 

(1)  The    Church    Library   belonging    to    Elihu    Dwight 
Church  (1835-1908).     This  was  the  first  really  extensive  and 
important    acquisition    by    Mr.     Huntington     (1911).     A 
printed  catalogue  of  the  Americana  and  items  of  English 
literature,  compiled  by  G.  W.  Cole,  shows  it  to  have  been 
specially  strong  in  early  Americana  and  in  early  editions  of 
such  English  poets  as  Shakespeare,  Spenser  and  Milton. 
The  size  of  the  collection — 2,133  volumes — was  less  signifi- 
cant than  the  rarity  of  its  items.     Among  Americana  it  has 
the  unique  copy  of  The  Book  of  the  General  Lawes  and 
Libertyes   concerning  the   Inhabitants   of  the   Massachusets 
(1648).* 

(2)  The  Chew  Library,  belonging  to  Beverly  Chew  (1850- 
1924),  acquired  in  1912.     At  least  three  notable  collections 
were  formed  by  this  New  York  bibliophile,  one  of  which 
came  to  the  Huntington  Library.    This  collection  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  the  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
numbers  about  1,600  volumes. 

(3)  The   Kemble-Devonshire   Plays,   acquired  in   1914. 
John  Kemble  (1757-1823),  the  celebrated  actor,  made  before 
his  retirement  from  the  stage  in  1817  a  large  collection  of 
English  plays  and  playbills,  which  he  sold  about  1820  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.     Originally  comprising  about  4,000 
plays  and  40  volumes  of  playbills,  it  was  augmented  by  the 
Duke,  and  eventually  contained  over  7,500  plays  and  in 
volumes  of  playbills.    The  latter  are  from  1750  to  1782, 

*  Six  hundred  copies  were  printed  but  all  disappeared,  and  it  was  not 
till  1906  that  this  copy — the  only  one  now  known  to  be  in  existence — 
was  found  in  England. 
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and  the  majority  of  the  plays  are  from  the  eighteenth  and 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Huntington  also 
purchased  at  this  time  25  Caxtons  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

(4)  The  Halsey  Library  (bought  in  1915).     This  library 
was  the  result  of  about  35  years  of  collecting  on  the  part  of 
Frederick  Halsey  in  the  fields  of  English  and  American 
literature. 

(5)  The  Britwell  Court  Library.     (Sold  in  various  sales 
from    1916-27.)     This    was    founded    by    William    Henry 
Miller  *    (1789-1848)   and  ultimately  descended  to  S.   R. 
Christie-Miller,  by  whom  it  was  sold.    The  first  lots  put  up 
for  sale  in  1916  were  acquired  en  bloc  by  Mr.  Huntington 
for  their  valuable  Americana.    The  most  notable  purchases 
from  the  succeeding  sales  were  a  collection  of  broadside 
ballads,  originally  in  the  Heber  collection,  f  and  a  choice 
group  of  early  song  books. 

(6)  The  Bridgewater  House  Library.    This  family  library 
was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  (later  Baron  Ellsmere 
and  Viscount  Brackley),  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  under 
Elizabeth  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  under  James  I.     The 
library  is,  therefore,  rich  in  items  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  and  includes,  among  the  manuscripts 
of  the  period,  poems  by  Ben  Jonson  (holograph  MS.)  and 
Donne,  and  plays  by  Middleton,  Marston,  etc.    There  are 
also  some  mediaeval  manuscripts,  including  the  celebrated 
manuscript  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  (known  as  the  EUesmere 
Chaucer).     Included  is  also  the  famous  Larpent  collection 
of  manuscript  plays,  formed  by  John  Larpent,  who,  in  1778, 
was  appointed  inspector  of  plays  by  the  then  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, and  preserved  not  only  the  MSS.  of  plays  submitted 
to  him  between  1778  and  1824,  but  acquired  most  of  those 

*  After  the  death  of  Richard  Heber  (1833)  Miller  was  the  most  illustrious 
English  collector  of  his  day. 

•f  The  Heber  half  of  the  Helmingham-Daniel  collection,  edited  by 
H.  Collmann  for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  1916*     The  other  half, 
i$  in  the  British  Museum. 
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submitted  after   1737.     They  were   sold  to  the  'Earl   of 
Ellesmere  in  1825. 

It  was  bought  by  Mr.  Huntington  in  1917,  and  then  com- 
prised about  4,400  printed  books  and  perhaps  12,000  MSS. 

(7)  Loudoun  Papers.     A  selection  from  the  papers  of  the1 
Campbell  family,  mainly  concerning  John  Campbell,  4th 
Earl  of  Loudoun  (1705-82),  acquired  in  1923.     One  group 
concerns  the  Jacobite  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  but  the 
largest  are  those  relating  to  events  in  the  American  colonies 
between  1756-8,  when  Loudoun  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  forces  in  America  (they  number  about  8,000). 

(8)  Incunabula  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps, 
purchased  in  1923.    They  include  many  rare  volumes  and 
number  750. 

(9)  Stowe  MSS.  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  celebrated 
collection  of  Stowe  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were 
collected  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by  the  first  Marquis 
of  Buckingham).     The  Huntington  MSS.  from  Stowe  con- 
sist of  a  great  mass  of  muniments  and  personal  papers  of  the 
families  of  Temple,  Grenville,  and  Brydges — papers  which 
through  a  series  of  inter-marriages  were  ultimately  deposited 
at  Stowe.    They  were  sold  by  the  family  in  1921,   and 
purchased  from  the  Museum  Book  Store  for  Mr.  Huntington 
in  1925. 

(10)  The  Hastings-Huntingdon  Papers,  acquired  in  1927. 
This  collection  numbering  about  40,000  documents,  con- 
sists of  a  portion  of  the  papers  of  the  Hastings  family  and  of 
allied  families.    The  papers  include  manorial  documents 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  ;  official  and 
personal  correspondence ;    documents  concerning  colonisa- 
tion in  America,  etc. 

Among  items  of  special  rarity  or  interest  may  be  men- 
tioned :  the  Gundulf  Bible,  a  MS.  Bible  in  Latin,  formerly 
belonging  to  Gundulf ,  Bishop  of  Rochester  *  and  removed 

*  Gundulf  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1077.  He  was  architect 
of  the  Tower  of  London. 
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from  the  Cathedral  library  probably  during  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  the  Ellesmere  Chaucer,  a  MS.  written  soon  after 
Chaucer's  death  in  1400,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
texts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales ;  the  Book  of  Privileges  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  a  statement  of  privileges  granted  to 
Columbus  by  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella,  written 
in  Spanish  with  marginal  notes  in  the  handwriting  of 
Columbus;  and  the  MS.  autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Huntington's  death  (1927)  the  printed 
books  in  the  Library  numbered  about  175,000.  Accessions 
average  about  7,500  volumes  of  printed  material.  The 
reference  library  on  open  shelves  numbers  about  75,000 
volumes. 

EXHIBITIONS  * 

An  important  subsidiary  feature  of  the  Library  has  been 
its  series  of  Exhibitions  6f  the  treasures  of  the  Library, 
which  are  open  to  the  public  by  card  every  afternoon  except 
Mondays,  and  certain  Sundays,  from  1,30  to  4.30. 

The  permanent  part  of  the  Exhibition  contains  items  of 
special  rarity  and  interest  which  the  Library  possesses. 
Exhibition  cases  were  installed  in  1925,  and  over  500  people 
visited  the  Exhibition  that  year  and  over  1,000  in  1926. 
Since  then  there  have  been  a  series  of  special  Exhibitions 
for  which  the  Library  has  published  catalogues  :  Rare  news- 
papers and  their  precursors  (1515-1918) ;  George  Washing- 
ton, 1732-1932  ;  Medical  knowledge  in  Tudor  England ; 
Tudor  Drama  ;  California :  from  legendary  island  to  state- 
hood ;  the  English  novel ;  Legal  manuscripts  and  printed 
books. 

*  There  are  three  distinct  parts  of  the  Exhibition  i  the  art  collections  in 
the  house  where  Mr.  Huntingdon  lived,  now  called  the  Art  Gajlery,  and  in 
the  Arabella  D.  Huntingdon  Memorial  occupying  the  west  wing  of  the 
Library ;  the  books  and  the  manuscripts  in  the  main  Exhibition  Room 
of  the  Library ;  and  the  gardens.  The  number  of  visitors  is  controlled 
by  issuing  cards  of  admission,  We  are  here  only  concerned  with  the 
Library  Exhibitions. 
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THE  BUILDING 

Mr.  Huntington  had  early  selected  Southern  California  as 
the  permanent  site  of  his  benefaction,  and  with  this  in  mind 
he  had  acquired  a  large  estate  at  San  Marino,  adjoining 
Pasadena  and  twelve  miles  from  the  centre  of  Los  Angeles. 
On  this  San  Marino  ranch  he  had  built  a  large  house  designed 
by  Myron  Hunt  and  Elmer  Grey,  architects.  The  house  was 
completed  in  1911.  A  few  years  later  his  collections  of 
books  and  manuscripts  had  grown  so  large  that  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton  realised  a  separate  building  must  be  constructed.  Plans 
were  drawn  up,  also  by  Myron  Hunt,  and  the  Library  was 
begun  near  the  house  in  1919. 

Of  classical  design,  the  Library  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  E.  The  main  fa9ade,  which  is  210  feet  in  length,  shows 
a  series  of  columns  (placed  upon  the  high  basement  storey) 
which  support  the  entablature  and  cornice,  above  which 
rises  the  low-pitched  red  tile  roof.  The  main  portion  of  the 
building  forms  one  large  room,  originally  used  as  the  reading 
room  and  now  turned  into  the  Exhibition  Room.  This 
room  is  of  beautiful  proportions,  being  no  feet  in  length  and 
30  feet  in  width  and  height.  It  is  lighted  by  high  windows 
on  the  south  side,  towards  which  the  building  faces.  The 
three  wings  are  appropriated  for  staff  work  rooms,  rare 
books  and  manuscripts  and  exhibition  purposes.  The  use 
of  the  reading  room  for  permanent  exhibition  purposes  made 
it  necessary  to  construct  a  separate  room  for  readers,  and 
this  was  done  between  the  stack  and  the  wing  occupied  by 
the  cataloguing  staff.  The  new  reading  room  was  opened  in 
January,  1928 .  It  has  proved  a  convenient  place  for  workers, 
and  has  given  additional  open  shelf  room  for  some  25,000 
volumes  directly  accessible  to  staff  and  readers. 

The  same  year  the  Trustees  authorised  a  further  addition 
to  the  Library  building :  a  new  structure  of  three  stories  to 
fill  the  west  court  (between  the  rare  book  stack  and  the 
west  wing)  to  be  used  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Manuscripts. .  This  addition  was  supplemented  by  a 
wing  across  the  north  end  of  the  building,  which  included 
a  new  large  reading  room. 

Under  the  reading  room  and  readily  accessible  by  lift  and 
stairway  an  additional  book  stack  has  been  built  with 
accommodation  for  approximately  100,000  volumes. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

From  the  beginning  of  the  collection  Mr.  Huntington's 
attitude  to  those  seeking  access  to  his  books  and  manuscripts 
had  always  been  liberal,  and  with  the  change  in  1919  from 
private  to  public  status,  privileges  were  extended  to  readers 
as  soon  as  the  library  building  was  occupied.  It  was 
recognised,  however,  that  the  Library  had  a  special  function 
to  fulfil,  namely  "  to  prosecute  and  encourage  study  and 
research  in  original  sources  of  history,  literature,  art,  science 
and  kindred  subjects,"  and  it  was,  therefore,  declared  in  the 
deeds  of  trust  that  the  "  library  shall  be  for  reference  and 
searcher  only/1  At  first  the  work  of  scholars  was  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  an  adequate  reference  library.  However, 
before  Mr.  Huntington's  death,  Dr,  Max  Farrand,  formerly 
Professor  of  American  History  at  Yale  University,  was 
invited  to  come  to  the  Library  and  draw  up  a  comprehensive 
programme  of  research,  including  organisation  of  the  collec- 
tions and  acquisition  of  the  necessary  supplementary 
material  for  their  utilisation.  This  was  one  of  the  Founder's 
last  actions  affecting  the  Library. 

Since  then  the  Library  has  become  more  and  more  a  centre 
of  research,  both  for  scholars  working  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  and  for  those  coming  to  consult  particular 
works. 

In  1931-2  the  Huntington  Library  International  Research 
Fellowships  were  inaugurated. 
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PHOTOGRAPH   DEPARTMENT 

In  a  Library  of  this  nature  the  photographic  work  assumes 
great  importance  not  only  in  furnishing  photostatic  repro- 
ductions of  material  in  the  rare-book  stack  for  use  in  the 
library  and  for  sending  away,  but  also  in  detective  work  on 
faded  manuscripts  or  palimpsests.*  This  latter  work  has 
been  greatly  extended  in  recent  years  by  the  use  of  infra- 
red rays,  and  the  interest  hi  such  accomplishments  led  to  the 
preparation  of  an  exhibit  consisting  of  some  thirty  photo- 
graphs illustrating  the  various  processes  employed. 

During  the  year  1934-5,  29,892  photostats  were  made,  of 
which  8,480  filled  orders  from  outside  the  institution.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  1933-4  were  27,128  and  6,483. 
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(No.  i  gives  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  founder  and 
the  chief  Library  Collections.) 

*  Dr.  R.  B.  Haselden,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  MSS.,  has  published  a 
book  (Scientific  Aids  for  the  Study  of  Manuscripts*  Bibliographical 
Society,  1935),  dealing  with  the  results  of  experiments  to  date  in  these 
matters,  and  giving  a  series  of  fascinating  examples  of  discoveries  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  the  various  methods  described. 
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(ASTOR,   LENOX  AND  TILDEN  FOUNDATIONS) 

HISTORY 

THE  first  date  in  the  formal  history  of  The  New  York 
Public  Library  is  May  23,  1895,  when  the  present  organisa- 
tion was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  formerly  independent  institutions,  the  Astor 
Library,  the  Lenox  Library,  and  the  Tilden  Trust,  were 
consolidated  to  form  "  The  New  York  Public  Library,  Astor, 
Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations." 

The  place  of  The  New  York  Public  Library,  however,  in 
the  world  of  scholarship  and  research  must  first  be  credited 
to  Joseph  Green  Cogswell.  It  was  he  who  suggested  to  John 
Jacob  Astor  the  establishment  of  a  library  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  scholarship  and  research. 

When  Astor  died,  in  1848,  his  will  directed  his  executors 
to  give  to  a  library  to  be  established  after  his  death  the  sum 
of  $400,000,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  bequests  to 
scholarship  made  in  the  United  States  up  to  that  time.  The 
Library  was  organised  in  January,  1849,  Washington  Irving 
being  chosen  its  first  president  and  Cogswell  its  superin- 
tendent. In  the  next  five  years  Cogswell  made  frequent 
trips  to  Europe  for  the  purchase  of  books,  supervised  the 
planning  arid  erection  of  a  building,  and  saw  his  dream  come 
true  on  January  9,  1854,  when  the  Astor  Library  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public  with  a  stock  of  between  80,000  and 
90,000  volumes.  In  1857-61  appeared  its  first  printed 
catalogue,  an  author  record  edited  by  Cogswell ;  a  supple- 
ment and  a  subject  index  appeared  in  1866,  and  in  1886-88 
was  printed  a  second  catalogue. 
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In  1870  James  Lenox,  a  native  son  of  New  York,  incor- 
porated the  Lenox  Library,  and  turned  over  to  it  his  col- 
lection of  books  and  paintings,  erecting  for  it  on  Fifth  Avenue 
a  building  designed  by  Richard  M.  Hunt. 

Lenox  was  one  of  the  most  important  collectors  of  books 
in  America.  With  his  Scottish  Presbyterian  family  tradi- 
tions it  was  natural  for  him  to  begin  with  the  Bible,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  see  him  then  extend  his  interests  to  early 
printed  books,  with  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bunyan  as 
collateral  groups.  His  chief  contribution,  however,  lies  in 
American  history. 

In  1886  died  Samuel  Jones  Tilden,  some  time  governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  candidate  for  the  presidency  in 
1876,  outstanding  as  a  leader  at  the  bar  and  in  public  life. 
His  will  directed  his  executors  to  turn  over  bis  estate  to  a 
trust  "  to  establish  and  maintain  a  free  library  and  reading 
room  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  to  promote  such  scientific 
and  educational  objects  as  my  said  Executors  and  Trustees 
may  more  particularly  designate."  The  trust  was  incor- 
porated in  1887. 

Litigation  over  the  will  began  soon  after  it  was  offered  for 
probate,  but  by  an  agreement  with  the  relatives  the  Tilden 
Trust  came  into  possession  of  some  $2,000,000  ;  also  the 
20,000  volumes  in  Mr.  Tilden's  library. 

Just  about  this  time  a  chance  meeting  of  one  of  the  Tilden 
trustees  with  a  member  of  the  Astor  Library  board  led  to 
negotiations  that  ended  in  an  agreement  of  consolidation 
of  these  two  institutions  with  the  Lenox  Library  on  May  23, 

1895. 

The  first  problem  facing  the  new  institution  was  the 
definition  of  its  field  and  its  relation  to  the  city ;  the  second 
was  selection  of  its  administrative  officer.  The  first  was 
solved  by  an  agreement  between  the  Library  and  the  City 
of  New  York,  whereby  the  city  engaged  to  erect  for  the  use 
of  the  Library  a  building  in  Bryant  Park  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
This  contract  was  signed  on  December  8,  1897. 
EE 
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By  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  the  Library 
was  able  to  secure  as  its  first  director  Dr.  John  Shaw 
Billings,*  who  had  been  the  creator  and  developer  of  the 
Surgeon-General's  Library  in  Washington.  He  began  work 
in  1896  and  served  as  Director  of  the  Library  until  his  death 
in  New  York  City  on  March  u,  1913.  To  his  scholarship, 
administrative  ability,  character,  must  go  in  large  measure 
the  credit  for  the  spirit,  attitude,  and  atmosphere  of  the 
growing  institution.  It  was  no  simple  task  to  combine  the 
Astor  collections,  general  in  character,  with  the  Lenox 
collections,  strikingly  specialised,  and  from  the  two  develop 
a  totally  new  institution  that  met  in  admirable  fashion  the 
opportunities  for  the  use  of  books  for  research  and  scholar- 
ship. 

At  the  same  time  he  succeeded  in  encouraging  and  develop- 
ing the  popular  use  of  books  in  a  way  the  city  had  never 
enjoyed  before.  It  was  largely  through  his  suggestion  that 
in  March,  1901,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  to  give  to  the 
City  of  New  York  $5,200,000  for  erection  of  branch  libraries, 
with  the  understanding  and  agreement  that  the  city  was  to 
provide  future  maintenance  for  the  work  thus  begun  by 
Mr.  Carnegie. 

Circulation  centres  were  established  in  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Richmond,  with  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  caring  for  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  the 
Queen's  Borough  Library  caring  for  the  fifth  borough  of 
the  city. 

The  new  central  building  was  formally  opened  on  May  23, 
1911.  Dr.  Billings  lived  to  see  the  work  well  established  in 
the  new  Home.  He  died  on  March  n,  1913,  and  on  May 
14  following  was  succeeded  as  second  director  of  the 
institution  by  Edwin  Hatfield  Anderson.  Dr.  Anderson, 
the  organiser  and  first  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  at 
Pittsburgh,  state  librarian  of  New  York  at  Albany,  and 
assistant  director  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  since 

*For  his  earlier  work  see  account  of  "  Army  Medical  Library/*  above, 
Pp.  37I-S. 
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June  i,  1908,  guided  the  institution  through  the  troublous 
years  of  the  great  war  and  the  uncertain  period  that  followed, 
giving  a  quarter  century  of  service,  and  retiring  as  director 
emeritus  on  November  i,  1934,  being  succeeded  by  Dr 
Harry  Miller  Lydenberg, 

At  the  time  of  consolidation  The  New  York  Public  Library 
had  350,000  volumes  and  pamphlets.  Its  growth  is  indicated 
by  the  statement  that  in  December,  1896,  it  recorded 
461,943  pieces  on  its  shelves;  in  1911,  when  it  moved  to 
the  new  building,  1,142,141  in  the  reference  department ; 
and  2,386,751  at  the  end  of  1934.  To  these  figures  should  be 
added  877,672  volumes  in  the  circulation  department  in 
1911,  1,324,095  in  1934,  giving  totals  of  2,019,813  for  1911, 
and  3,710,846  for  1934.  At  the  end  of  1895  there  were 
recorded  94,331  readers  who  used  260,664  volumes  ;  at  the 
end  of  1911,  246,950  readers  calling  for  911,891  volumes ; 
and  at  the  end  of  1934,  2,204,853  readers  calling  for 
4,529,225  volumes.  The  use  of  books  for  home  reading 
increased  from  584,200  in  1901  to  7,914,882  in  1911,  and  to 
11,513,109  in  1934. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Library  is  administered  by  twenty-five  trustees,  three 
of  whom  (the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller,  and  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  New  York)  serve 
ex-officio,  the  remaining  twenty-two  choosing  new  members 
as  vacancies  occur.  The  executive  officer  of  the  corporation 
is  the  director.  The  work  of  the  Library  is  divided  between 
two  main  departments,  each  with  a  chief  at  its  head.  The 
circulation  department  supervises  home  use  of  books,  and 
reference  use  in  the  circulation  branches ;  the  reference 
department  the  non-circulation  use  in  the  central  building. 
There  is  also  a  Municipal  Reference  branch  housed  in  the 
Municipal  Building,  with  a  librarian  in  charge. 

Funds  for  the  work  of  the  reference  department  are  pro- 
vided entirely  from  corporation  endowment  (about 
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140,000,000).  Support  of  the  circulation  department  and 
the  Municipal  Reference  branch  comes  (with  a  few  slight 
exceptions)  from  the  City  of  New  York,  supplemented  by 
smaller  aid  from  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1934  the 
reference  department  spent  $1,454,000,  the  circulation 
department  $1,401,000,  the  municipal  reference  library 
$25,000. 

USE  OF  LIBRARY 

The  central  building  is  open  every  weekday  in  the  year 
(all  holidays  included)  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  On  Sunday 
it  is  open  from  i  to  10  p.m.  A  few  of  the  rooms,  such  as 
reserve,  print,  Oriental,  close  at  6  o'clock  on  weekdays,  and 
are  not  open  on  Sundays. 

Access  to  all  its  material  is  free  to  any  well-behaved 
person,  with  no  formality  other  than  signing  a  register  of 
readers  and  filling  out  an  application  slip  specifying  the 
author  and  title  of  the  books  he  calls  for.  An  exception 
must  be  noted  in  the  reserve  book  room,  the  print  room,  the 
manuscript  room,  where  extended  use  is  confined  to  card 
holders,  who  have  made  formal  written  application  and 
have  furnished  satisfactory  references. 

Books  and  other  material  belonging  to  the  reference 
department  have  their  use  restricted  to  the  building,  home 
'use  being  confined  to  books  in  the  circulation  department. 

The  Library  is  equipped  for  reproductions  by  photography, 
by  the  photostat,  or  on  35  millimeter  film,  also  for  enlarge- 
ment of  the  reduced  size  films, 

CATALOGUES 

As  with  most  American  libraries  the  general  catalogue  of 
printed  books  is  a  card  record,  grouped  by  authors,  titles, 
and  subjects,  in  one  alphabet.  There  are  separate  catalogues 
for  tooks  in  languages  using  other  than  the  Latin  alphabet, 
Slavonic,  Hebrew,  Oriental,  etc.  There  are  also  special  card 
catalogues  for  the  prints,  the  maps,  the  manuscripts,  and 
music. 
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In  each  of  the  special  reading  rooms  in  the  central  building 
is  a  card  catalogue  of  the  books  in  that  room  or  in  that  special 
collection,  alphabetical  by  author,  title  and  subject. 

The  circulation  department  has  in  its  headquarters  in  the 
central  building  a  union  author,  title,  and  subject  index  to 
the  books  in  the  various  branches.  Each  circulation  branch 
has  also  its  own  separate  catalogue. 

The  catalogue  of  the  reference  department  is  noteworthy 
for  its  inclusion  of  cards  for  articles  in  periodicals,  bound 
volumes  and  current  issues. 

The  Astor  printed  catalogues  of  1857-61  and  1886-88  (each 
in  four  royal  octavo  volumes)  have  been  mentioned  before. 
There  was  no  general  printed  catalogue  of  the  Lenox  collec- 
tions, but  in  a  series  of  "  Contributions  to  a  catalogue  of  the 
Lenox  Library/1  there  were  issued  between  1877  ^^  1893 
seven  pamphlets  giving  detailed  collations  of  different 
editions  of  various  works.  For  official  purposes  of  ready 
reference  the  library  printed  between  1887  and  1890  twelve 
short-title  lists. 

In  1897  The  New  York  Public  Library  began  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  Bulletin.  This  has  contained  from  time 
to  time  more  or  less  detailed  records  and  descriptions  of  its 
special  collections. 

CLASSIFICATION 

At  the  time  of  consolidation  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries 
had  a  fixed  location  for  their  printed  books,  which  were 
roughly  grouped  according  to  broad  subjects.  There  was 
no  formal  classification  for  the  Tilden  books.  One  of  the 
first  tasks  Dr.  Billings  found  facing  him  as  director  was  the 
development  of  a  system  of  classification,  and  he  devised  a 
system  devoted  specially  to  the  needs  of  the  collection  at 
his  hand ;  it  has  stood  the  test  of  use  for  a  generation,  and  has 
demonstrated  its  adaptability  to  the  special  needs  of  this 
collection  of  books.  It  would  not  be  fitted  for 
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READING  ROOMS 

Arrangement  of  reading  rooms  in  the  central  building  rests 
on  the  principle  of  the  main  stack  or  store  room  at  the  rear 
of  the  building,  about  300  by  80  by  50  feet,  on  top  of  which 
is  set  the  main  reading  room,  with  seats  for  768  readers. 
Around  the  other  three  sides  of  the  building,  and  enclosing 
two  interior  courts,  each  about  80  feet  square,  are  arranged 
some  twenty  other  reading  rooms  for  the  public  and  work 
rooms  for  the  staff.  These  reading  rooms  furnish  accom- 
modation for  the  student  using  books  that  for  one  reason 
or  another  deserve  special  attention. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

In  the  separate  reading  rooms  are  the  following  note- 
worthy special  collections : 

American  History.  The  libraries  of  James  Lenox,  George 
Bancroft,  Gordon  Lester  Ford,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
Theodoras  Bailey  Myers. 

Res&rve  Rooms  (rare  books).  Block-books,  early  printed 
books,  the  Lenox  copy  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  and  large 
collections  of  important  Milton,  Bunyan  and  Isaac  Walton 
material. 

Genealogy  and  Local  ^  History.  The  American  portion 
includes  the  Robinson  collection. 

Prints.  Founded  in  1899,  t^6  print  room  now  houses 
about  100,000  prints, 

Art.  This  includes  architecture,  as  well  as  the  handi- 
crafts. 

Manuscripts.  Among  individual  items  and  collections 
which  may  be  noted  are : 

(a)  142  volumes  relating  to  Hispanic  America>  acquired 
1848. 

(&)  Holograph  MS.  of  President  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  of  1796,  acquired  1850, 
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(c)  The  papers  of  George  Chalmers,  the  Scottish  antiquary. 

(d)  The  papers  of  George  Bancroft,  the  American  historian. 

(e)  140  volumes  of  eighteenth  century  MSS.,  collected  by 
Philip,  Lord  Hardwick  and  his  two  sons,  relating  to  foreign 
affairs. 

(/)  150  volumes  of  mediaeval  MSS.  from  the  tenth  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  largely  liturgical  and  biblical. 

(g)  The  Emmet  Collection;  about  10,800  pieces,  chiefly 
of  the  English-American  colonial  period. 

(h)  Smyth  Collection.  Virginia  papers,  1613-1679  ;  those 
from  1613-1634  were  collected  by  John  Smyth  of  Nibley, 
Gloucestershire,  one  of  the  original  "  Adventurers  "  in  pro- 
moting the  planting  of  the  second  Virginia  Colony.  84 
pieces,  presented  in  1897  by  Alexander  Maitland,  Esq. 

(i)  Myers  collection.  Numbers  16,000  pieces,  following  in 
some  respects  the  Emmet  collection. 

(j)  Ford  Collection.  About  60,000  pieces,  mainly  auto- 
graphs of  distinguished  Americans  before  the  Civil  War. 

(k)  American  Loyalists.  Transcripts  and  digests  from 
the  Public  Record  Office,  etc.,  dealing  with  losses  and 
services  of  American  Loyalists. 

Spencer  Collection.  This  collection  of  finely  bound 
illustrated  books  has  been  collected  by  the  Library  under  the 
bequest  of  William  Augustus  Spencer,  1914. 

Music.  Beginning  with  a  good  foundation  of  music  in  the 
Astor  Library,  a  noteworthy  superstructure  was  erected  by 
the  Joseph  W.  Drexel  library,  bequeathed  to  the  Lenox 
library  in  1888.  From  these  has  developed  a  collection  of 
over  100,000  books,  pamphlets  and  sheet  music. 

Jewish  Literature.  The  Jewish  Division  contains  over 
50,000  volumes.  Books  printed  before  1500  number  twelve, 
before  1600,  nearly  one  thousand.  Modern  Hebrew  writings, 
including  periodicals  and  newspapers,  are  well  represented, 
and  in  Yiddish  it  has  a  noteworthy  collection. 

Oriental  Literature.  Classic  and  modern  Arabic,  Moham- 
medanism, Buddhism,  and  the  other  religions  of  the  East 
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are  well  represented.  The  Syriac  collection,  based  on  the 
\vork  of  the  late  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  and  the  material 
relating  to  the  Nestorian,  Jacobite  and  Marmite  churches  is 
extensive.  With  special  attention  given  to  China  and 
Japan  by  Columbia  University,  only  the  more  general  books 
have  been  acquired,  while  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Armenian 
are  moderately  well  represented. 

Slavonic  Literature.  This  collection  numbers  about 
55,000  books  and  pamphlets.  Its  scope  is  linguistic  rather 
than  geographical  or  political.  The  Russian  books  out- 
number three  to  one  all  the  rest  taken  together.  Soviet 
literature  is  well  represented.  Many  of  the  fine  specimens  of 
Russian  book-making,  which  are  available  in  the  division 
(and  in  the  Spencer  collection)  were  orginally  part  of  the 
private  libraries  of  the  Czars.  Incorporated  in  the  collection 
is  the  bulk  of  the  private  library  of  Grand  Duke  Vladimir 
Alexandrovich,  uncle  of  the  last  Russian  emperor. 

Economics,  Sociology  and  Government  Publications.  Among 
the  special  collections  are  works  on  socialism  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  given  by  F.  A.  Sorge  ;  the  Richard 
L.  Dugdale  collection  of  books  on  pauperism  and  crimino- 
logy ;  the  Henry  George  collection  on  the  single  tax. 

Current  Periodicals.  The  Library  receives  over  30,000 
current  serials  and  periodicals. 

Blind.  This  collection  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America, 
and  includes  9,600  braille  music  scores.  The  major  part  of 
the  book  stock  has,  since  1931,  been  provided  by  the  federal 
government.  There  is  an  organised  regional  scheme  of 
service  which  covers  New  York  State,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut. 

MUNICIPAL  REFERENCE  SERVICE 

The  Municipal  Reference  branch,  established  in  1913,  was 
formally  transferred  to  The  New  York  Public  Library  in 
March,  1914.  It  occupies  7,730  square  feet  in  the  Municipal 
Building,  has  a  staff  of  eleven  people,  a  stock  of  71,000 
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volumes,  and  in  1934  recorded  an  attendance  of  88,199  users. 
The  inquiries  by  letter  and  telephone  responded  to  were 
23,500.  Most  persons  use  the  library  for  reference  purposes, 
but  books  were  circulated  to  city  officials  to  the  number  of 

16,583- 

Despite  the  depression  and  a  reduced  budget  and  a 
lessened  book  stock,  the  Municipal  Reference  Library  has 
been  called  upon  for  an  increased  service.  The  year  1934 
shows  a  29  per  cent,  growth  over  1933,  and  45  per  cent, 
over  1932. 

Since  October,  1914,  it  has  published  a  "  Municipal 
Reference  Library  Notes  "  weekly,  until  1933,  when  changed 
to  a  monthly  (except  for  July  and  August),  a  medium  of 
information  about  new  books,  municipal  affairs,  and  articles 
of  interest  in  current  periodicals. 


STAFF 

The  staff  numbered  1,556  at  the  end  of  1934.  Of  this 
number  698  were  in  the  Reference  Department,  847  in  the 
Circulation  Department,  n  in  the  Municipal  Reference 
Library. 

The  professional  service  in  the  Circulation  Department  is 
divided  into  four  grades,  promotion  dependent  on  written 
tests  and  service  ratings  ;  a  system  differing  in  essence  from 
the  municipal  civil  service  organisation  only  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  administered  by  the  Library  and  not  by  the  municipal 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Appointment  to  the  professional 
grades  of  this  Department  is  limited  to  candidates  holding 
library  certificates  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department. 

Admission  to  the  Reference  Department  staff  is  not  so 
limited.  Grades  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Circulation 
Department,  but  the  organisation  is  less  formal.  Training  in 
a  library  school,  or  equivalent  experience,  is  usually  required 
for  the  professional  grades.  For  positions  requiring  special 
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knowledge   of  special   subjects   or  unusual  languages   the 
qualifications  are  more  flexible. 

In  both  departments  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
fessional staff,  large  groups  of  sub-professional  workers, 
including  clerical  workers  and  pages  ;  also  skilled  workmen 
and  mechanics,  janitors,  printers,  bookbinders,  etc. 
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HISTORY  :     THE  COLLECTIONS   AND   SOME 
LIBRARIANS 

THE  Library  and  the  College  were  founded  simultaneously. 
Tradition  makes  it  probable  that  the  group  of  ministers  who 
were  interested  in  founding  a  collegiate  school  in  the  Colony 
met  about  October  i,  1701,  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Russel,  of  Branford,  Connecticut,  and  by  engaging  to  give 
books  from  their  scanty  libraries  as  a  nucleus  of  College 
property  constituted  themselves  the  founders  of  the 
institution,  and  presented  their  petition  for  a  charter  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  next  week. 

The  year  1714  marks  the  first  important  accession ;  in 
that  year  were  sent  over  by  Jeremiah  Dummer,  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  colonies  in  London,  a 
collection  amounting  to  700  volumes,  of  which  92  were  his 
own  gift,  and  the  rest  obtained  by  solicitation.* 

In  1717  the  books  were  moved  from  Saybrooks  Point  to 
New  Haven. 

On  reaching  New  Haven  the  Library  was  reinforced 
by1  300  volumes  from  Governor  Yale  and  76  from  Mr. 
Dummer. 

In  1733  came  Bishop  Berkeley's  noted  gift  of  1,000 
volumes,  f  more  valuable  than  any  gift  that  preceded  or 

*  Among  the  donors  were  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (his  works),  Sir  Richard 
Steclo  (all  the  Tatlors  and  Spectators) ,  Sir  Richard  Blackmoro  (all  his  works), 
Rev.  Matthew  Henry  (his  works),  Dr.  Halley,  Dr.  Bentley,  Dr.  Calamy,  and 
others.  Governor  Elihu  Yale  also  contributed  some  30-40  volumes,  and  Sir 
John  Davie  sent  over  some  200  volumes  contributed  in  part  by  Non- 
conformist ministers  in  Devonshire. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  library  see  A.  Keogh.  Bishop  Berkeley's  gift 
of  books  to  Yale  in  1733.  (In  Overbibliotekar  Wilhelm  Munthe  pa  femhars- 
da&n  20  obtober  ngttfrafagfeller  eg  venner,  1933,  PP-  128-47.) 
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that  followed  it  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  pronounced 
by  President  Clap  "  the  finest  that  ever  came  together  at 
one  time  in  America." 

There  are  no  other  big  gifts  to  record  down  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  Library  grew  slowly  by  small  gifts  and  purchases, 
so  that  according  to  the  first  catalogue  of  1743  the  total  is 
reckoned  at  2,600,  and  in  that  of  1755  at  3,000.  In  1766 
President  Clap  wrote  :  "  We  have  a  good  library  consisting 
of  about  4,000  volumes,  well  furnished  with  ancient  authors, 
such  as  the  Fathers,  Historians  and  Classicks,  many  modern 
valuable  books  of  Divinity,  History,  Philosophy  and  Mathe- 
matics, but  not  many  authors  who  have  wrote  within  these 
30  years." 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Library  was  removed 
for  greater  security  to  the  interior  of  the  State,  though  the 
books  seem  to  have  suffered  even  more  from  their  journey- 
ings  than  they  might  have  from  the  British  Army,  since  the 
catalogue  of  1791  lists  only  2,700  volumes. 

The  nineteenth  century  saw  a  steady  growth  in  the  Library, 
both  through  gifts  of  books  and  money ;  the  first  money 
contribution  was  a  bequest  of  £10  in  1763  from  the  Rev. 
Jared  Eliot  of  Killingworth.  In  the  nineteenth  century- 
such  contributions  were  made  into  a  permanent  library  fund 
to  draw  on  for  purchases,  and  by  the  last  quarter  they  had 
amounted  to  about  $45,000,  yielding  an  annual  income  of 
$2,500. 

1845  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Library,  for  in 
that  year  the  Library  received  an  important  accession  of 
books  purchased  in  Europe,  the  new  library  building 
(occupied  till  recently)  was  ready  for  occupation,  and  the 
librarian's  office,  hitherto  attached  to  some  other  college 
duty,  became  for  the  first  time  an  independent  one.  For 
the  large  purchase  of  books  the  income  of  the  Library  was 
husbanded  for  some  years  and  the  purchases  maJde  in 
Europe  by  Professor  Kingsley.  The  growth  of  the  Library 
in  the  nineteenth  century  was  as  follows ; 
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1808,  4,700  ;  1823,  6,500  ;  1850,  21,000  ;  1860,  35,000  ; 
1870,  55,000  ;  1878,  80,000  volumes. 

Until  1805  the  senior  tutor  performed  the  duties  of 
librarian,  receiving  therefore,  in  the  time  of  President  Clap, 
an  additional  salary  of  £6.  Clap,  when  he  was  rector 
(1739-45),  saw  personally  to  its  organisation,  as  he  did  to  so 
much  else.  Under  his  direction  the  books  were  numbered 
and  arranged  in  the  library  according  to  subjects,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  had  been  sent  by  Bishop  Berkeley, 
which  were  put  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  library/'  * 

The  first  member  of  the  College  staff  who  bore  the  title 
of  librarian  was  James  Luce  Kingsley  (1778-1852) ;  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  in  1805,  and  acted  as  librarian  between  1805  and 
1824.  He  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  Willard  Gibbs  (1709- 
1861),  an  Orientalist  who,  in  1824,  accepted  the  appointment 
at  Yale  of  lecturer  in  Biblical  literature  and  college  librarian. 
The  first  full-time  librarian  was  Edward  Claudius  Herrick 
(1811-62)  ;  his  appointment  in  1843  coincided  with  the 
opening  of  the  first  separate  library  building  and  began  a 
new  era  in  the  library's  development  and  usefulness.  He 
resigned  in  1858  and  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  Coit  Gilman 
from  1858-65,  famous  later  as  the  first  President  of  the  new 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  by  Addison  Van  Name 
from  1865-1905,  the  library's  historian.  In  1905  John 
Christopher  Schwab  was  appointed.  His  predecessors  had 
been  distinguished  scholars  who  had  been,  like  most  of  the 
old  school  of  university  librarians  in  Europe,  more  interested 
in  enriching  the  library  than  in  systematising  it  and 
facilitating  its  use.  "  Following  a  much  more  liberal  policy 
Schwab  extended  the  hours  of  use,  opened  the  stacks  to 
qualified  students  and  devised  more  effective  arrangements 
for  the  purchase  and  distribution.  In  the  eleven  years  in 
which  he  served  as  librarian  the  total  number  of  books  was 
greatly  increased.0  (Dictionary  of  American  Biography.) 

*  See  also  under  Building,  below  p.  433. 
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The  present  head  of  the  Library  is  Dr.  Andrew  Keogh,  who 
has  held  office  since  1916. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

"  The  Library  has  emphasized  American  and  English 
literature  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  history  (including  Latin-American),  and 
economics,  fields  in  which  it  possesses  much  newspaper, 
periodical,  and  pamphlet  material.  Particular  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  collection  of  first  and  important 
editions  of  American  belles-lettres,  presented  by  Mr.  Owen 
F.  Aldies,  B.A.,  1874;  the  Elizabethan  Club  library  of 
Shakespeare  quartos  and  folios,  and  of  early  editions  of 
other  Elizabethan  writers  ;  the  Henry  R.  Wagner  collection 
of  British  and  Irish  economic  and  historical  tracts ;  the 
Henry  M.  Dexter  library  of  Congregational  history ;  the 
Ezra  Stiles  manuscript  diaries  and  itineraries ;  and  the 
Jonathan  Edwards  manuscripts. 

"  In  Oriental  history  and  literature  there  are  the  Edward  E. 
Salisbury  collection  of  Oriental  books  and  manuscripts ; 
the  Count  Landberg  collection  of  Arabic  manuscripts ; 
the  Alexander  Kohut  memorial  collection  of  Judaica ;  the 
collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  works  begun  by  the 
late  Professor  S.  Wells  Williams  ;  the  collection  illustrative 
of  the  evolution  of  Japanese  culture  given  by  the  Yale 
Association  of  Japan ;  and  the  library  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  on  deposit  in  the  Sterling  Memorial  Library, 

"  Other  important  collections  are  the  Penniman  Library 
of  Education ;  the  William  A.  Speck  Collection  of  Goethe- 
ana;  the  Roman  Law  Library,  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Professor  Albert  S.  Wheeler;  the  Francis  P.  Garvan 
collections  of  books  on  sport  and  on  Ireland ;  the  Edward 
M.  House  collection  of  papers  dealing  with  American  policy 
during  the  World  War  and  the  Peace  Conference ;  and  the 
Lowell  Mason  Music  Library.  Incorporated  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Library  are  the  Scandinavian  library  of  Count 
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Riant ;  the  Curtius  and  Seymour  libraries  of  classical 
literature  ;  the  R.  von  Mohl  library  of  political  science  ;  and 
the  J.  Sumner  Smith  Russian  library,  which,  including 
general  periodicals  and  publications  of  learned  societies, 
contains  over  6,000  volumes.  The  Frederick  S.  Dickson 
collection  of  Fielding's  works,  the  Adam  collection  of  Ruskin, 
and  the  Frank  Altschul  collection  of  Meredith  are  notable 
examples  of  many  smaller  collections  in  more  limited  fields."* 

Among  the  most  recent  acquisitions  of  importance  are 
the  Madan  collection  of  Oxford  books  used  by  Mr.  Falconer 
Madan,  Bodley's  Librarian,  in  the  preparation  of  his  biblio- 
graphy Oxford  Books  ;  and  the  Mason  collection  of  material 
on  Benjamin  Franklin,  consisting  of  books,  manuscripts  and 
objects,  and  constituting  the  most  important  collection  of 
Franklin  material  in  the  country. 

The  Sterling  Memorial  Library  contains  approximately 
1,800,000  volumes.  There  are,  in  addition,  various  special 
libraries  connected  with  the  different  Schools,  Colleges  and 
Departments  of  the  University,  which  bring  the  total 
number  of  volumes  up  to  over  2,300,000.  Among  the 
largest  of  these  departmental  libraries  are  those  attached  to 
the  School  of  Law,  with  162,382  volumes,  the  Peabody 
Museum  (47,084),  and  the  Sterling  Hall  of  Medicine  (46,617). 

The  Dwight  Hall  Library  contains  daily  newspapers  from 
the  larger  cities  of  the  country;  the  Library  of  Byers 
Memorial  Hall  also  maintains  files  of  current  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  addition  to  current  numbers  of  over 
1,500  scholarly  periodicals  and  publications  of  learned 
societies,  which  are  accessible  in  the  Periodical  Reading 
Room  of  the  Sterling  Library. 

THE  BUILDING 

During  the  first  years  of  its  existence  the  Library  had 
many  moves,  but  the  few  books  gathered  together  in  the 

*  For  a  complete  list  of  "  Funds  and  special  collections  in  the  Libraries 
of  Yale  University  "  (excluding  collections  of  manuscripts  and  coins)  see 
Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Yale,  1933-4,  PP-  5°-72- 
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first  twelve  years  were  not  enough  to  make  transport  a 
difficulty.  From  1701  to  1707  thebooks  were  housed  at  Rector 
Pierson's  parsonage,  Killingworth,  and  from  1707  to  1717  at 
Saybrook,  from  whence  they  were  moved  to  Newhaven. 
The  first  Yale  College  House  was,  from  its  picture,  a  pleasant- 
looking  Georgian  house  of  three  stories,  and  it  was  on  the 
first  (American  second)  floor  of  this  building  that  the  Library 
was  housed  from  1717  to  1763.  It  was  here  that  Rector 
Clap  arranged  the  books  according  to  subjects.  From  1763 
to  1804  the  Library  was  in  a  building  combining  the  Chapel 
and  Library,  later  called  the  Athanaeum,  and  from  1804  to 
1825  it  was  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Lyceum ;  and  from 
1825  to  1843  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Old  Chapel.  In  1842 
the  first  library  building  was  designed,  an  impressive  looking 
building  in  the  Gothic  style  that  America  has  for  so  long 
thought  appropriate  to  college  buildings. 

The  modern  policy,  inaugurated  by  Schwab,  of  popularising 
the  Library  and  extending  its  use  and  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  total  of  books  made  a  new  building  a  necessity  and, 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  a  former  Yale  graduate,  John 
W.  Sterling,  money  was  provided  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  a  new  Library  Building. 

The  basic  style  of  the  building  was  determined  by  that  of 
the  new  Harkness  Memorial  Quadrangle,  which  is  Gothic. 
There  are  many  who  wish  that  Yale  had  been  able  to  break 
free  from  this  tradition  of  Gothic  and  Tudor  and  find  a  style 
which  owed  nothing  to  archaistic  tradition.  All  are  agreed, 
however,  that  the  massed  effect  of  this  great  building  is 
superb,  due  largely  to  the  fine  dignity  of  the  central  book- 
stack,  which  for  the  first  time,  instead  of  being  subordinated 
to  a  minor  position  architecturally,  is  here  the  dominating 
feature  of  the  whole  building.  The  great  book  tower  is  the 
first  glimpse  one  gets  of  the  Library  from  any  approach* 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  October  n,  1928,  and  the 
building  was  finished  in  1930.  The  architect  was  James 
Gamble  Rogers. 
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The  building^  on  the  ground  floor  may  be  described  as  an 
almost  solid  rectangular  block  with  two  open  courtyards. 
The  principal  rooms  of  public  character  and  the  work  rooms 
are  placed  on  the  ground  (American  first)  floor.  The  stack 
tower  is  in  essential  principle  one  huge  book-case,  150  feet 
high,  with  light  deck  floors  slung  to  the  framework  as 
necessary.  It  is  designed  to  take  3,500,000  volumes  on  its 
sixteen  floors,  which  are  of  thin  marble,  only  i  J  inches  thick, 
supported  by  the  light  steel  framework  of  the  book  stack. 
On  each  floor  are  "  study  carrels,"  which  are  placed  against 
the  windows. 

The  layout  on  the  ground  floor  is  as  follows  :  the  central 
controlling  point  of  the  whole  system  is  the  delivery  desk, 
which  controls  not  only  the  entrance  to  the  main  reading 
room,  periodical  rooms,  etc.,  but  also  access  to  the  stack 
tower,  and  receives  the  stream  of  books  sent  down  by  the 
conveyor  from  the  stacks.  From  the  entrance  one  passes 
through  a  nave-like  room,  formed  as  a  memorial  hall  of  the 
history  of  the  university  and  the  founder.  On  the  left  is 
the  reserve  book-room  for  undergraduates  with  small  stack 
adjoining,  and  at  the  back  of  it  the  Yale  Memorabilia  Room, 
and  over  it  a  reconstruction  of  Yale  Library  in  1742  * 
done  from  the  Catalogue  compiled  by  President  Clap.  On 
the  right  is  Linonia  and  Brothers,  forming  what  is  called  in 
other  university  libraries  a  "  browsing  room."  Further  up 
the  entrance  hall  on  the  left  is  the  public  catalogue,  and  at 
the  end  is  the  delivery  desk,  already  mentioned.  Directly 
to  the  right  of  the  desk  is  an  ante-room  with  two  lifts  to  the 
seminars,  and  other  special  rooms,  which  are  placed  in  four 
stories  around  the  inner  court.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
crossing  is  the  entrance  to  the  main  reading  room.  This  is 
an  astonishingly  long  and  narrow  room  by  its  dimensions, 
but  its  height  makes  it  appear  well  proportioned,  and  it 
enjoys  excellent  natural  lighting ;  it  has  seating  accommo- 

*  From  this  room  one  can  step  on  to  a  gallery  and  view  the  reading  room 
the  Yale  Library  of  to-day. 
FF 
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dation  for  200  people.  On  the  right  transept  is  the  periodical 
room  with  accommodation  for  100,  and  beyond  it  on  the 
north  side  of  the  building  are  a  lecture  room,  two  exhibition 
rooms,  a  rare  book  room  in  the  Jacobean  style,  with  study 
alcoves  on  the  side,  and  a  special  vaulted  chamber  for  the 
Gutenberg  Bible.  The  main  row  of  offices  overlooks  the 
main  court  and  consists  of  ante-room,  and  rooms  for  the 
sub-librarian,  secretary  and  director. 

This  "  combination  of  sky-scraper,  cathedral  and 
cloister  "  has  won  great  praise  from  both  architects  and 
librarians,  both  on  aesthetic  and  practical  grounds.  One 
cannot  criticise  it  on  the  grounds  of  unnecessary  expenditure 
on  building  rather  than  books  and  service,  because  by  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Sterling's  will  the  money  could  be  spent  only 
on  the  building  and  its  upkeep.  But  it  is  possible  that  plans 
might  have  been  modified  slightly  if  the  extent  of  the  coming 
economic  slump  had  been  envisaged.  The  Gothic  style 
has  in  this  instance  justified  itself  superbly  as  a  spectacle, 
but  many  are  still  prepared  to  hold  the  view  that  it  is  the 
least  suitable  of  styles  for  a  library,  which,  if  it  is  to  have 
natural  light,  wants  the  best,  unimpeded  by  stained  glass, 
leaded  lights  and  other  accompaniments  of  the  Gothic. 
Natural  lighting  is  good  in  the  main  Reading  Room,  but  in 
many  of  the  rooms  public  and  staff  have  to  work  by  a 
mixture  of  natural  and  artificial  light. 

CATALOGUES 

The  first  printed  catalogue  of  the  Library  was  published 
in  1743  ;  it  was  compiled  by  Thomas  Clap,*  as  was  also  the 
second  catalogue  published  in  1755.  The  third  printed 
catalogue  was  published  in  1791  and  was  compiled  by 
Ebenezer  Fitch  and  Amos  Bassett ;  the  fourth  was  published 
in  i8p8  and  the  fifth  and  last  in  18234  After  this  the 

*Rector,  1739-45 ;   President,  1745-66. 

tFor  a  complete  list  of  Library  Publications  see  Yale  University 
Library  Gazette,  January,  1935. 
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General  Catalogue  was  kept  written  up  in  the  Library. 
There  is  now  a  card  catalogue,  both  author  and  subject,  for 
use  of  the  public. 

Catalogues  of  various  special  collections  have  been 
printed  (see  list  below), 

LIST  OF  PRINTED  CATALOGUES  OF  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

Catalogue  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  feu  M.  le  comte  Riant .  .  . 
1896-99.  3  v. 

(The  Scandinavian  collection,  Part  I,  is  now  at  Yale,  the 
historical  collection,  Part  II,  is  at  Harvard.) 

Catalogue  of  the  William  Loring  Andrews  Collection  of 
Early  Books.  1913. 

The  William  A.  Speck  Collection  of  Goetheana.     [1916.] 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 
1930. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Altschul  Collection  of  George  Meredith. 
1931. 

Catalogue  of  Books,  Manuscripts  .  .  .  illustrative  of  the 
culture  and  civilisation  of  Old  Japan  .  .  .  [1934.] 

There  is  also : 

A  list  of  newspapers,  1916. 

List  of  Medical  Serials  in  the  libraries  of  Connecticut.  1919. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Under  the  by-laws  of  the  Yale  Corporation,  "  The  library 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Librarian,  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  on  nomination  by  the  President.  ...  He  shall 
be  assisted  by  a  Library  Committee  in  matters  of  policy, 
appointments,  promotions,  expenditures,  and  such  other 
questions  as  he  may  choose  to  bring  before  them.  The 
members  of  the  Library  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  for  limited  terms  upon  nomination  by  the 
President  after  consultation  with  the  Committee.  .  .  ." 

There  are  no  departments  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
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but  the  Library,  for  working  purposes,  is  divided  into  sections, 
such  as  the  Accession  Division,  Catalogue  Division,  Refer- 
ence Division,  etc.,  with  departmental  heads,  while  the 
special  collections,  such  as  the  Speck  Collection  of  Gcetheana, 
the  Map  Collection,  the  Rare  Book  Room,  have  Keepers  or 
Curators. 

USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

"  While  the  University  Library  is  designed  especially  for 
the  use  of  officers  and  students  of  Yale  University,  its  re- 
sources are  available  for  reference  use  to  graduates,  residents 
of  New  Haven,  and  visiting  scholars." 

The  Sterling  Library  is  open  on  weekdays  throughout  the 
year  with  the  exception  of  those  holidays  which  are  observed 
by  the  University.  The  Library  hours  during  term  time 
are  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  on  weekdays  and  from  2  to 
10  p.m.  on  Sundays  ;  during  vacations,  from  8.30  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  on  weekdays  except  Saturdays,  when  it  is  closed  at 
I  p.m*  The  delivery  of  books  from  the  stacks  ceases  at 
5  p.m.  throughout  the  year. 

ACQUISITIONS 
Number  of  volumes  added  by  purchase           .     17,603 


„  ,i  „      „  exchange.        ,     12,012 

Number  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc.          ,     *3,758 

LENDING 

Number  of  volumes  lent  for  home  use  : 
General  Library        .....     92,560 
Linonia  and  Brothers        ....     26,656 

A  photostatic  apparatus  is  installed  ;  the  minimum 
charge  for  a  single  negative  or  positive  from  each  book  or 
piece  is  $0.35. 

There  is  also  an  apparatus  for  film  reproductions* 
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STAFF 

The  staff,  which  in  1876  consisted  of  only  three  persons, 
to-day  numbers  nearly  200. 

The  staff  consists  of  i  Librarian,  i  Associate  Librarian, 
i  Research  Associate  and  i  Research  Assistant. 

Librarians'  Office  :  7  Secretarial  staff. 

Accessions  Division  :  i  Head  and  18  assistants. 

Binding  Department :  3  (i  assistant). 

Catalogue  Division  :   i  Head  and  57  assistants. 

Circulation  Division  :  10  (i  assistant). 

Reference  Division  :  i  Librarian  and  7  assistants. 

Periodical  Reading  Room  :  i  in  charge. 

Reserve  Book  Room  :  i  in  charge  and  2  assistants. 

Linonia  and  Brothers  :  i  in  charge  and  i  attendant. 

Rare  Book  Room :  I  Keeper,  i  Supervisor,  i  Senior 
assistant  and  9  assistants. 

Speck  Collection  :  i  Curator  and  i  assistant, 

Map  Collection  :  i  Keeper  and  i  assistant. 

Yale  Memorabilia :   i  in  charge. 

Yale  Memorabilia :  i  in  charge,  21  student  assistants, 
6  (telephone  operator,  binder,  .printer,  photographer,  supt. 
of  buildings),  36  Librarians  and  assistants  in  charge  of 
Departmental  Libraries. 

FINANCE 

The  income  of  the  Library  is  entirely  derived  from  the 
University  and  its  own  endowment  fund. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  for  1933-4  were  as  follows  : 

RECEIPTS 

Appropriation  ,  .  .  $189,375 
Endowment  ....  206,834 
Other  receipts  .  .  .  62,214 

$458,423 
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EXPENDITURE 

Book  account : 

Books  (including  periodicals)  $87,250 
Binding  ....  14,459 
Other  expenditure  .  .  4,362 

$106,161 

Salaries  : 

Library  service  .  .  .  225,453 
Janitor  service  .  ,  .  58,234 

283,687 

Other  expenditures : 

Telephone,  heating,  lighting,  etc.  69,230 

Total          .          $459,078 

The  Library  has  suffered  with  the  rest  of  America's 
institutions  from  the  economic  depression,  and  the  situation 
was  made  worse  in  1934-5  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
foreign  exchange  rate.  The  Library,  as  the  Librarian 
stated  in  the  Report,  1934-5,  "  spends  about  $30,000  a  year 
on  foreign  serials  for  the  main  library,  and  as  the  average 
increase  in  exchange  was  about  a  third,  the  Library  was 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  paying  an  extra  $10,000  a  year 
merely  to  keep  its  files  intact."  As  the  appropriation  had 
again  been  reduced,  certain  reductions  had  to  be  made  in 
all  expenses,  both  of  books  and  serials. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  University  Library.  An  address  on  Alumni  Day  by 
Chauncey  Brewster.  1924. 

Yale  and  her  books.    1926. 

Van  Name,  Addison.  The  Library.  (In  William  L, 
Kingsley.  Yale  College,  a  sketch  of  its  history.  1874*) 

The  Yale  Library.    (In  The  Book  of  the  Yale  Pageant, 

ed.  by  G.  H.  Nettleton.    1916.) 
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Abbey  of  St.  Peter  (later  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts),  Lyons,  books 
from  religious  houses  stored  in, 
132,  133 

Abbott,  J.,  Libn.  at  McGill,  72 

Abbott,  T.  K.,  Libn.  at  Dublin,  63, 
64  ;  his  work  on  catlgs.,  69 

Academy  libr.,  Strasbourg,  sur- 
vives bombardment,  148 

Acton,  Lord,  his  libr.  at  Cambridge, 
38,  41 ;  special  staff  for,  40 

Adamoli  coll.  at  Lyons,   132—3 

Agnelli,  — ,  gift  of  bks.  to  Ambros- 
iana,  256 

Alaeios,  L.,  Libn.  at  Escorial,  325  ; 
his  cataloguing  work,  332 

Albareda,  A.,  Prefect  at  Vatican, 
289,  290 

Albert  V.  of  Bavaria,  founder  of 
Bav.  State  Libr.,  165 ;  has 
building  erected*  167,  179 

Aldies,  O.  F.,  his  coll.  of  American 
belles-lettres  at  Yale,  430 

Aldine  Collections  : 

J.   Rylands,   53,   55  ;    Ste-Gen., 
121 ;    Leipzig,  213,  219 

Alexander,  Sir  J.,  gift  of  law  books 
to  Dublin,  61 

Alexander  Turnbull  Library,  Well- 
ington, 81-83 

Alexandrina  coll.  (Bibliotheca  Alex- 
andrina),  bought  by  Alexan- 
der VII,  286-7  ;  kept  a  sep- 
arate coll.,  290 ;  special  gallery 
for,  294.  See  also  Christina 

Altxandrinus ,  Codex ,  in  British 
Museum,  291 


AUacci,  L.  Libn.  at 
290 ;  comp.  index 
MSS.,  297. 

Alsatica,  at  Strasbourg,   149; 
catlg.  of,  156 

Althorp     libr.,    bought 


Vatican , 
of    Greek 


153 


by    Mrs. 
Rylands,     50 ;   "  account     of, 

52-53 

Alvisi,  E.,  Libn.  at  Casanatense, 
268 

Ambrosian  Library,   Milan,  253-63 

Ameilhon,  — ,  Libn.,  organises 
depdts  litte'raires  in  Paris,  87  ; 
Libn.  Town  Libr.  Paris,  xxo  ; 
at  Arsenal,  92  ;  work  there  on 
catlgs.,  98 

American  History  coll.  at  Harvard, 
393-94 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  undertakes  ad- 
ministration of  Gennadius 
Libr.,  245 

Americana  : 

Boston,  381,  382,  388  ;  Harvard, 
393-94  J  Huntington,  407,  408, 
409;  New  York,  422-23, 

Analecta  Ambrosiana,  258 

Anderson,  E.  H.,Libn.  at  New  York, 
418-19 

Anderson,  Sir  H.  K.,  room  called 
after  at  Cambridge,  44 

Anderson,  J.  C.,  Libn.  at  Turnbull 
Libr.,  8 1 

Andersson,  L.  A.,  Libn.  at  Uppsala, 
344  ;  developes  Exchange  sys- 
tem, 352 
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Angling  coll.  of  D.  B.  Fearing  at 

Harvard,  394 
Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  at  Bodleian,  9, 

n 
Annerstedt,  C.,  Libn.  at  Uppsala, 

344 

Anson,  Admiral,  gives  own  works 
to  GBttingen,  191 

Anton  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
erects  special  biding,  for  Wolf- 
enbiittel  Libr.,  226,  234 

Anziani,  N.,  Libn.  at  Med-Laur., 
275-76  ;  historian  of  the  Libr., 
276  ;  his  estimate  of  the  Libr/s 
MSS.,  276 

Arabic  MSS.    See  Orientalia 

Aretin,  J.  C.  v.,  Libn.  at  Bav. 
State  Libr.,  170 ;  organises 
appropriation  of  books  from 
Monastic  libraries,  170 

Argenson,  Count  of,  his  MSS.  from 
Bibl.  de  Bourgogne  come  to 
Arsenal,  90 

Argenteus,  Codex,  of  the  Gothic 
trans,  of  the  Gospels,  at 
Uppsala,  341,  344-45 

Army  Medical  Library,  Washing- 
ton, 371-78 

Libns.  of,  373 

Arnold,  J.  H.,  Libn.  of  Law  Libr., 
Harvard,  397 

Arsenal,  Bibliotheque  de  1%  Paris, 
89-101 

Artois,  Count  of  (later  Charles  X), 
buys  libr.  of  Marquis  de 
Paulmy,  89 ;  among  first  of 
e"migr6s,  91  ;  his  libr.  declared 
State  property,  and  becomes 
Arsenal,  91 ;  given  back  to 
him  at  Restoration,  93 

Asch,  G.  v.,  gives  Oriental  and 
Russian  coil,  to  Gflttingen,  194 

Ashburnham  MSS.  bought  for  Med.- 
Laur.f  275 

Ashmolean  Museum,  its  libr.  given 
to  Bodleian,  12 

Association  of  French  librarians, 
founded  by  C.  Mortet,  119 

Aston,  W.  G.,  coll.  of  Japanese 
books  to  Cambridge,  38 

Astor  libr.,  foundation  coll.  of  New 
York  Libr.,  416,  417  ;  printed 
catlg.  of,  421 

Atlanticus,  Codex,  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  at  Ambrosiana,  259 

Audiffredi,  G.  B.,  Libn.  at  Casana- 
tense,  265 ;  his  printed  catlg, 
of  1761,  271 


Augustin,  A.,  his  libr.  at  Escorial, 

323,  324 
Augustinian    Order,    in    charge    of 

the  Escorial  from   1886,  327  ; 

their  cataloguing  work,  333 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  2nd 

founder  of  Wolfenbuttel,  224— 

26  ;   comp.  ist  catlg.,  236  ;  his 

financial  provisions  for  Libr., 

239 
Aurivillius,  P.  F.,  Libn.  at  Uppsala, 

342  ;    comp.  printed  catlg.  of 

1796,  343,  349,  351 
Australiana,  at  Mitchell  Libr.,  76, 

77  ;    catlg.  of,  78 
Avignon,  Papal  libr.  there,  282-3  I 

its    dispersal,     283 ;      residue 

of  in  Borghese  coll.,  287 
Astronomy,    Tebbut    libr.    of,    at 

Mitchell    Libr.,    77;     bks.    of 

Copernicus   sent   to   Uppsala, 

340 ;     Bowditch    libr.    of,    at 

Boston,  381 


Backhouse  Chinese  coll.   at   Bod- 
leian, 12 

Bacon,  Francis,  gifts  to  Bodleian,  6 
Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  gifts  to  Cam- 
bridge, 34 

Baillie  libr.  of  chemistry,  McGill,  73 
Baini  music  coll.  at  Casanatense, 

267 
Balard   de   Lancy,   Libn.    at   Ste- 

Gen.,  1x8 
Bandinel,  B.,  Libn.,  at  Bodleian, 

13  ;  edits  last  General  Printed 

Catlg.,  24 ;    re-organises  staff, 

29 
Bandini,   A.   M,,   Libn.    at  Med»- 

Laur.,  275 ;    comp,  catlgs.  of 

MSS,,  278-79 
Bandtkje,  J*  S.,  Ubn.  at  Jagiell- 

onska,  308 
Barack,  K.  A.,  addresses  appeal  for 

new  libr.  at  Strasbourg,  149  ; 

appointed   ist  Libn.  of  Univ. 

u.  Landes  Bibl.,  150 
Barberini  libr.   at   Vatican,   287 ; 

separate  incunabula  coll,,  292 
Barlow,  T.,  Libn.  at  Bodleian,  g 
Barocci  coll.  at  Bodleian,  7 
Barton  coll.  of  Shakespeariana  at 

Boston,  381 
Bastille,    danger    to    Arsenal    at 

taking  of,  91 
Bastille    papers    at    Arsenal,    92 

catlg.  of,  99 
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Bates,  J.,  gifts  to  Boston,  380 
Battifol,    — ,    Libn.    at     Arsenal, 

95 
Baumgartner  MSS.  at  Cambridge, 

37 

Bavarian  State  Library,  Munich, 
165-88 

Bayer,  F.  P.,  catalogues  MSS.  at 
Escorial,  332 

Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek,  Mun- 
ich, 165-88 

Beck,  C.  D.,  Libn.  at  Leipzig,  210 ; 
comp.  author  catlg.  217 

Becker,  W.,  Libn.  at  Gbttingen,  196 

Bel,  K.  A.,  Libn.  at  Leipzig,  209 

Belden,  C.,  Libn.  at  Boston,  385 

Benecke,  — ,  Libn.  at  Gdttingen,  195 

Benzelius,  E.,  Libn.  at  Uppsala, 
342  ;  comp.  catlg.  of  Sparven- 
feldt  MSS.,  350 

Berkeley,  Bp.,  his  gift  to  Yale,  427- 
28 

Bergfalk  law  libr.  at  Uppsala,  343 

Bernard,  Dr.,  his  catlg.  of  English 
and  Irish  MSS.,  25,  69 

Bethmann,  L.  K.,  Libn.  at  Wolfen- 
btittel,  231 

Beza,  T.,  presents  Codex  to  Cam- 
bridge, 34  ;  account  of,  40 

Biagi,  G.,  Libn.  at  Med.-Laur.,  276 

Bianconi  coll.  of  Italian  lit.  at 
Bav.  State  Libr.,  168 

Bible,  MSS.  of  the  : 

Bodleian,  15,  16  ;  Cambridge,  34, 
40  ;  J.  Rylands,  52  ;  Dublin, 
65 ;  Ambrosian,  259 ;  Med.- 
Laur.,  277 ;  Vatican,  291 

the  42-line  copy,  at  Bodleian, 

10 ;  at  Cambridge,  38 ;  at 
J,  Rylands,  53  ;  at  Hunting- 
ton,  407 ;  at  New  York,  422 

Polyglot :    Complutensian, 

put  at  Vatican  with  MSS,,  299  ; 
Plan  tin's,  put  at  Vatican  with 
MSS.,  299  ;  Montano  supervises 
printing  of,  at  Antwerp,  322 

Palm.    coll.    of,    at    Wolfen- 

buttel,  228 

Bibliotheca  Lindesiana,  MSS.  from, 
bought  for  J,  Rylands,  51 ; 
account  of,  54 ;  its  coll.  of 
broadsides,  51 

Bibliotheca  Osleriana,  McGill,  73 ; 
catlg,  of,  74 

Bielke,   H.,  his  libr.  at  Uppsala, 

539-40 

Billings  :  J.  S»,  Libn.  and  creator  of 
Army  Medical  Libr.,  371-73  ; 


his  work  on  the  catgs.,  375-76  ; 
Libn.  at  New  York,  418 ; 
devises  classification  for,  421  ; 
Frontispiece 

Bindings :  J.  Rylands,  53 ;  Arsenal, 
96 ;  New  York,  423,  424 

Biscioni,  — ,  Libn.  Med.-Laur.,  275  ; 
comp.  catlg.  of  Hebrew  MSS., 
278 

Blackader  libr.  of  architecture  at 
McGill,  73  ;  catlg.  of,  73 

Biankenburg  MSS.  at  Wolfen- 
buttel,  227,  232 

Blind,  provision  for  the,  at  New 
York,  424 

Bloch,  C.,  Libn.  War  Libr.,  142 

Block-prints,  at  J.  Rylands,  53 

Bobbart  coll.  of  MSS.  at  Leipzig,  214 

Bobbio,  MSS.  from,  at  Ambrosian, 
255  ;  at  Vatican,  285 

Bodleian  Library,  2—32 

Bodleian  Quarterly,  instituted  by 
F.  Madan,  14  ;  publishes  acces- 
sions, 25 

Bodley,  Sir  T.,  early  life,  4  ;  foun- 
dation of  Libr.,  5  ;  his  agree- 
ment with  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, 5  ;  his  provisions  for, 
the  biding,  and  extensions, 
17,  18,  administration  of,  27, 
28,  finance,  29,  30 ;  meets 
Ussher  buying  books  for  Dub- 
lin, 60 

BofErand,  G.,  architect  of  Arsenal, 

97 
Bogucziczky  coll.  at  Jagiellonska, 

307 
Bohnsack,  G,,  architect  of  Wolfen- 

btittel,  235 
Bonaparte,  C,  L.,  coll,  at  Nat.  Hist. 

Mus.,  103 
Bonaparte,  Prince  R.,  his  Terodo- 

logical    libr.,    at    Nat.    Hist. 

Mus.,  105 

Bonnet  libr.,  at  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  105 
Bonpland  MSS,,  at  Nat.  Hist.  Mus., 

103 
Book    cases,    arrangement    of,    at 

Bodleian,  18-19 ;    at  Vatican, 

294  ;  at  Escorial,  330 
Book  museum,  at  McGill,  73  ;    at 

Odessa,  362 

Book  of  Armagh,  at  Dublin,  63,  65 
Book  of  Ketts,  at  Dublin,  65 
Bordeaux,  archives  of,  at  Wolfen- 

btittel,  225 

Borghese  MSS.,  at  Vatican,  287 
Borgia  MSS.,  at  Vatican,  288 
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Borgiana  coll.  of  incunabula,  at 
Vatican,  292 

Borioni,  A.,  architect  of  Casana- 
tense,  269  . 

Borner,  C.,  founder  of  Leipzig,  Univ. 
and  Libr.,  207 ;  ist  Libn.,  207  ; 
comp.  catlg.,  208,  217  ;  leaves 
his  libr.,  208;  his  Aldines,  213 

Borromeo,  Card.  F.,  founds  Am- 
brosian  Coll.  and  Libr.,  253- 
54;  makes  it  a  pub.  libr., 
254;  collects  books  for  it, 
254-55 ;  bequeaths  his  own 
MSS.,  255 ;  tercentenary  of 
his  death  celebrated,  258 ;  his 
correspondence  at  Libr.,  260 ; 
endows  Libr.,  263 

Bossi,  A.  de,  Libn.  at  Vatican,  284  ; 
patron  of  early  printers,  284 

Boston  Public  Library,  379-9 * 

Botwell,  J.,  comp.  catlg.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 47 

Bourgogne,  Bibl.  de,  MSS.  from,  at 
Arsenal,  90 

Bowditch  astronomy  libr.,  at  Bos- 
ton, 381 

Bradshaw,  H.,  Liba.  at  Cambridge, 
39;  his  gift  of  Irish  books, 
37,  41 ;  his  "  natural  history  " 
method  of  bibliography,  39 

Brassey,  Earl  of,  gifts  of  money  to 
Bodleian,  13 

Brichanteau,  B.  de,  abb6  of  Ste- 
Gen.,  113 

Bridgewater  House  libr,,  bought 
by  H,  E.  Huntington,  410 

British  Museum  benefits  from  sale 
of  duplicates  at  Munich,  177 

Britwejl  Court  libr.,  purchases  from, 
by  H,  E,  Huntan^ton,  410 

Broad  Street  building  extension  to 
Bodleian,  22-23 

Brown  Dramatic  coll.  at  Boston, 
382 

Brown  music  coll.  at  Boston,  382 

Browne,  E.  G.f  1st  Curator  of 
Oriental  lit.  at  Cambridge,  48 

Browne,  Sir  T.,  friend  of  Libn.  at 
Cambridge,  36 

Bruce  coll.,  -at  Bodleian,  12 

Brunswick  and  Lunebur^,  Dukes  of> 
found  and  maintain  Wolfen- 
buttel  Libr.,  222-30,  238 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  presents 
Oriental  MSS,  to  Cambridge,  34 

Buffon,  G.  L.  L,,  his  MSS.  at  Mus. 
Nat  Hist.,  103  ;  "  Maison  de 
B.— -"  106 


Bulow,  J.  H.  v.  Libn.  at  G6ttingen, 

190 
Bultingaire,     L.,     Libn.    at    Nat. 

Hist.  Mus.,  104 
Burckhard,    J.,    Libn.    at   Wolfen- 

bttttel,  228 ;    work  on  catlgs., 

236 
Burgh,     T.,    architect    of    Dublin 

Libr.,  67 

Burghley,     Lord,    gifts    to    Cam- 
bridge, 34 
Burgundian  Libr,,  see  Bourgogne, 

BibL  de 

Burmese  MSS.  at  Cambridge,  38 
Burney,  Dr.  C.,  his  visit  to  Munich, 

178-79 
Burton,    Robert,   his   libr.   left  to 

Bodleian,  7,  8 
Bussola,  D.,  sculptor  and  architect 

of  Ambrosian,  260 
Buttaoni,    — ,    Libn.    at    Casana- 

tense,  266 
Bygde*n,  A.  L.,  Libn.  at  Uppsala, 

344 

Byron  coll.  at  Gennadeion,  247 
By  water  coll.  at  Bodleian,  12 


Californiana  at  Huntington,  408 
Cambridge  University  Library,  33- 

48 
Camerarius,  J.,  Libn.  at  Leipzig,  208 

coll.,  214 

Canonic!  coll,  at  Bodleian,  n 
Cantinelli,   R.,  Libn,  at  Ste-Gen., 
120 ;    Libn*  at  Lyons,  K35-36 
Capen,  E.»  ist  Libn.  at  Boston,  384 
Capponi  coll.  at  Vatican,  287  ;  292 
Carlyie  coll.  at  Harvard,  394 
Carnegie,  A.,   finances  erection  of 
branch  libra,  in  New  York,  418 
Carnegie    Endowment    lor    Inter-* 
national    Peace,    their    grant 
towards    modernising    equip- 
ment of  Vatican,  289,  296 ;  and 
cataloguing  of   printed    bks., 
298,  30 1 
Cannina   Burana,   in   Bav,   State 

Libr.,  175 

Carolinian  MSS.,  at  Lyons,  236 
CarolsfSd,  H.  S.  v,,  Libn.  at  Bav. 
State    Libr.,    173;    work  on 
catlgs.,  184 
Carte  State  papers,  at   Bodleian, 

to 

C&sanate,  Cardinal  G,,  founder  of 
Casanatanae  Libr,,  264 ;  statue 
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of,  in  Libr.,  270  ;   provision  in 
will  for  college  and  Libr.,  272 

Casanatense  Library,  Rome,  264-72 

Casanova  coll.  of  heraldry,  Ambros- 
iana,  256 

Castellana,  G.  M.,  gives  bks.  and 
money  to  Casanatense,  264,  269 

Catalogues  : 

[Some  account  of  the  catalogues 
will  be  found  under  the  head- 
ings "  History  "  and  "  Cata- 
logues," and  select  lists  under 
the  latter  in  each  chapter.] 

Subject :    Bodleian,   13  ;  Ar- 
senal, 99  ;  Ste-Gen.,  125,  126  ; 
War  Libr.,    144 ;    Strasbourg, 
156 ;    Bav.  State  Libr.,   184 ; 
Gdttingen,    200-01  ;     Leipzig, 
217,  218  ;    Wolfenbtittel,  238  ; 
Coimbra,  320  ;  Escorial,  332  ; 
Odessa,  365  ;    Army  Medical, 
376 

Union  :  Bav.  State  Libr.,  168, 

182  ;  Jagiellonska,  311  ;  Stock- 
holm, 350 

rules   for,    Pitt   Pr.  Syndics, 

Cambridge,    47  ;     Strasbourg, 
156 ;   Wolfenbtittel,  237 
ist  printed  general,  at  Bod- 


leian, 24 

ist  to  be  printed  (Greek 

MSS.)  at  Bav.  State  Libr.,  182 

Caxtons,  at  Bodleian,  16 ;  at  J. 
Rylands,  53  ;  at  Huntington, 
410 

Cayx,  — ,  Libn.  at  Arsenal,  95 

Ceriani,  A.,  Libn.  at  Ambrosian, 
257,  258 

Challenor,  L.,  buys  books  for  Dub- 
lin, 60 

Chamberlain  coll,  at  Boston,  382 

Champneys,  B.,  architect  of  J. 
Rylands,  49,  54 

Charavay,  French  Revolution  coll., 
at  Lyons,  137 

Charles  T,  of  England,  refused  loan 
of  book  from  Bodleian,  8  n. 

Charles  XT  of  Sweden,  his  gifts  to 
Uppsala,  341 

Charles  John  of  Sweden,  helps  with 
new  bldings.  (Uppsala),  346 

Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria,  his 
libr.  at  Mannheim,  169,  left  to 
Bav.  State  Libr,,  169 ;  its  in- 
cunabula, 177 

Charrington,  J.,giffcto  Cambridge,  38 

Chevreul  coll.  at  Nat.  Hist.  Mus., 
103 


Chew  libr.,  bought  by  H.  E. 
Huntington,  409 

Chinese  books  and  MSS.,  Bodleian, 
12 ;  Cambridge,  37 ;  J.  Ry- 
lands, 54  ;  Bav,  State  Libr., 
176  ;  Leipzig  214,  219  ;  Am- 
brosian, 256  ;  Yale,  430 

Christina,  Q.  of  Sweden,  appoints 
ist  prof,  as  Libn.  at  Uppsala, 
341  ;  librs.  in  Sweden  enriched 
by,  340-41  ;  her  libr.  bought 
by  Alexander  VII,  286-87 ; 
forms  a  separate  coll.  at 
Vatican,  290  ;  northern  gallery 
prepared  for,  294 

Church,  E.  D.,  his  libr.  bought  by 
H.  E.  Huntington,  406  '. 
account  of,  409 

Cicognara  coll.  at  Vatican,  292 

Civil  War,  at  Oxford,  8  ;  at  Cam- 
bridge, 35 ;  delays  Ussher's 
libr.  reaching  Dublin,  61 ; 
letters  of  period  in  Bodleian,  10 

tracts,  at  Harvard,  394 

Clap,  President  of  Yale,  his  opinion 
of  Berkeley's  libr.,  428  ;  admin- 
isters Libr.,  439  ;  reconstruc- 
tion of  libr.  from  his  catlg., 
433  ;  comp.  ist  printed  catlg., 

434 

Clarendon  MSS.,  at  Bodleian,  10 
Clark,  J.  W.,  his  coll.  of  books  on 

Cambridge  left  to  Libr.,  38 
Clarke,  E.,  MSS.  at  Bodleian,  u 
Classification  : 

Bodleian,  13  ;  Ste-Gen.,  115  (fn.), 
125  ;  Strasbourg,  152  ;  Bav. 
State  Libr.,  adopts  Gdttingen 
system,  171  ;  Leipzig,  217 ; 
Wolfenbtittel,  227,  230,  231 ; 
Vatican,  MSS.,  290-91,  incun- 
abula, 292,  Dr.  Collijn's  plan 
for,  298,  general  pr.  bks.,  292  ; 
Escorial,  Montana's  plan  for, 
324 ;  New  York,  Billing's 
scheme,  421 

Clement,   N.    comp.   catlg.   of  Le 
Tellier's  libr.,  115  n.   his  sub- 
ject classification  adopted  by 
Pr£v6t  for  Ste-Gen.,  125 
Cobham,  T.  de,  founder  of  ist  Univ- 

sity  libr.,  Oxford,  3,  17 
Cobham,  Lord,  gift  from,  to  Bod- 
leian, 6 

Cockerell's  bldings.,  Cambridge,  43 
Codex  Argenteus  at  Uppsala,  344-45 
Codex  Atlanticus,  at  Ambrosiana,259 
Codex  Alexandrines,  B.  M.,  291 
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Cogswell,  J.  G.,  Libn.  at  Harvard, 
396 ;  suggests  to  J.  Astor 
establishment  of  libr.,  416 

Coimbra  University  Library ,  315-21 

Libns.  of,  316 

Cole,  G.  W.,  Libn.  to  H.  E.  Hunt- 
ington,  407 

Collijn,  I,  report  on  incunabula  at 
Vatican,  298 

Collegium  de  Propaganda  Fide, 
MSS.  of,  at  Vatican,  288 

Colonia,  D.  de,  Libn.  at  Lyons,  131 

Commerson  MSS.  at  Nat.  Hist. 
Mus.,  103 

Commission  to  investigate  libr. 
accommodation  at  Oxford,  21 ; 
its  report,  21,  22 

for  Monasteries,  Bavaria,  170 

,  Library,  at  Gottingen,  202-203 

Commissioners  of  Edward  VI,  at 
Oxford,  4 

Committee  of  Public  Safety,  visit 
from,  at  Lyons,  132 

Commune  (Municipality)  of  Paris, 
libr.  of,  given  to  Institute,  no 

Commune,  danger  during  period  of, 
to  Arsenal,  95,  to  Ste-Gen., 
118 

Coolidge,  A.  C.,  ist  Director  of 
Harvard,  397 

Cope,  Sir  W.,  gift  of  MSS.  to  Bod- 
leian, 6 

Copernicus,  his  bks.  sent  to  Upp- 
sala, 340 

Corvinus,  Matthias  :  bks.  from 
his  libr.  at  Wolfenbtittel,  225  ; 
in  the  Vatican,  291 

Cosnak  coll.  at  Jagiellonska,  307 

Coste  libr.,  at  Lyons,  134;  catlg. 
of,  137 

Costerianum,   at  Cambridge,  39  n. 

Cotton,  Sir  R.,  MSS.  at  Bodleian,  6 

Counter-Reformation,  librs,  foun- 
ded in  Germany  to  fight  agst., 
222 

Cowley,  Sir  A.  E.,  Libn.  at  Bod- 
leian, 14 

Coxe  law  coll.  at  Harvard,  397-98 

Coxe,  H.  O.,  Libn.  at  Bodleian,  13  ; 
his  work  on  the  catlgs.,  26 

Cracow,  Jagiellonska  Library,  307- 

XI 

Ouster,  H,  H.  E.,  Libn.  at  Bodleian, 

15 

Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Earl  of, 
sells  MSS  to  Mrs.  Rylands,  51 ; 
his  gift  of  broadsides  to  J. 
Rylands,  51 


Cromwell,  Oliver,  gifts  to  Bodleian, 

7  ;   refused  loan  of  book  from, 

8  n. 

Cronstedt   coll.    at   Uppsala,    342 ; 

rich  in  early  printed  Swedish 

works,  352 

Cuevas,  J.  Z.,  Libn.  at  Escorial,  334 
Curzon,  Marquis,   bequest  of  bks. 

relating   to    Napoleon    at    St. 

Helena,  to  Bodleian,  12 
Curtius    and     Seymour     coll.     of 

classical  lit.,  at  Yale,  431 
Custodi,  Baron,  gift  to  Ambrosiana, 

256 

Cuvier  coll.  at  Institute,  in 
Czars,  private   libs,  of,  bks.  from 

at  New  York,  424 


Dandolo,  M.,  Greek  MSS.  of,  at 
Escorial,  324 

Danis,  R.,  architect  of  alterations 
to  Ste-Gen.,  124 

Daunou,  — ,  Libn.  Ste-Gen.,  116  ; 
selects  books  from,  Vatican  for 
Bibl.  Nat.  and  Ste-Gen.,  117 ; 
promoted  Archivist  by  Nap- 
oleon, 1x7;  work  on  catlgs., 
125  ;  adds  to  staff,  128 

De  Burgh,  A.,  Libn.  at  Dublin,  64 

De  La  Gardie  MSS.  See  La 
Gardie,  de,  MSS. 

Delandine,  — ,  Libn.  at  Lyons,  132, 
133  ;  his  work  on  catlgs.,  139 

Deleuze,  J,,  Libn.  at  Nat,  Hist. 
Mus.,  104 

Del  Furia,  F,,  Libn.  at  Med.- 
Laur.,  275;  comp.  catlg.  of 
MSS.,  279 

Deniker,  — ,  Libn.  at  Nat.  Hist. 
Mus.,  Paris,  104 

Denis,  F.,  Libn.  at  Ste-Gen.,  119 

Departmental  libraries  : 
Bodleian,    a  1-22 ;     Nat*    Hist. 
Mus.,  104-05 ;   Harvard,  396- 
98 

Deposit.    SM  Legal  Deposit 

DepCts  litfceraires,  87-88 

Descharaes,  — ,  Libn,  at  Nat.  Hist. 
Mus.,  104 

Desnoyers,  Libn.  at  Nat,  Hist, 
Mus.,  104 

Desvernay,  — ,  comp.  catlg.,  at 
Lyons,  13* 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  purchase  from 
by  H.  E,  Huatington,  409-10 

Dexter  coll.  of  Congregational  his- 
tory, Yale,  430 
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Dibdin,  T.  F.,  Libn.  to  Lord 
Spencer,  53  ;  his  description  of 
Ste-Gen.,  122 

Digby,  Sir  K.,  MSS.  at  Bodleian,  7 

Dodsworth,  genaeological  MSS.,  at 
Bodleian,  9 

Dominicans  in  charge  of  Casana- 
tense, 265  ;  suppressed,  266, 
267 ;  lawsuit  against  Govt., 
267 

D'Orville,  J.P.,  his  MSS.,  at  Bod- 
leian, ii 

Douce  coll.  at  Bodleian,  11-12 

Doucet  coll.  at  Ste-G«n.,  120,  121 

Drama.    See  Theatre 

Du  Molinet,  — ,  Libn.  at  Ste.-Gen., 
114 

Dublin,  Trinity  College  Library, 
60-71 

Duff,  E.  G.,  bibliographer,  Libn. 
at  J.  Rylands,  51 ;  his  work 
on  catlgs.,  56 

Dummer,  J.,  sends  books  from, 
England  to  Yale,  427 

Duplicates,  sale  of,  at  Lyons,  133  ; 
at  Bav.  State  Libr.,  177,  188  ; 
at  Huntington,  408 

Duval,  A.,  Libn.  at  Arsenal,  94 

Dziatzko,  K.>  Libn.  at  Gottingen, 
195  ;  his  work  for  the  pro- 
fession, 195  ;  his  work  on  the 
catlgs.,  201 

Early  printed  books,  coll.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 38  ;  at  Med.-Laur.,  275 

Ebeling  coll.  at  Harvard,  393*  399 

Ebert,  F.  A,,  starts  his  career  at 
Leipzig,  210  ;  helps  with  cata- 
loguing, 217-18  ;  Libn.  at  Wol- 
fenbtittel,  230;  his  catlg.,  of 
MSS.  there,  236 

Ecole  des  Chartes,  C.  Mortet, 
lecturer  at,  120 

Education  coll.  at  Harvard,  394 1 
at  Yale,  430 

Ehrle,  F.,  Libn.  at  Vatican,  his 
reforms,  289  ;  Prefect,  290  ; 
work  on  catlgs.,  298 

Elci  coll.  of  early  printed  books  at 
Med.-Laur.,  275 

Eliot,  J.,  gifts  to  Yale,  428 

Ellesmere  Chaucer  MS.,  at  Hunt- 
ington, 410 

Elzevirs,  coll.  of,  at  Wolfenbuttel, 
225 

Emmett  colonial  coll.  at  New  York, 

423 


Erpenius  MSS.  presented  by  Duke 
of  Buckingham  to  Cambridge, 

34 
Essex,    Earl    of,    presents    Bp.    of 

Faro's  libr.  to  Bodleian,  6 
Estreicher,    K.,    Libn.    at    Jagiell- 

onska,  309  ;   room  called  after 

him,  309 
Euting,    J.,    Libn.    at   Strasbourg; 

150-51 

Everett,  E.,  gifts  to  Boston,  380 
Exchanges,  international : 

Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  107  ;  War  Libr., 

144  ;   Coimbra,  318  ;   Uppsala, 

352  ;    Odessa,  360  ;    A.  Vatte- 

mare's  scheme  for,  379 
Exeter  Chapter  libr.,  MSS.  from,  at 

Bodleian,  6 
Exhibitions  : 

Bodleian,     14 ;      Rylands,     51  ; 

Strasbourg,    153  n. ;    Leipzig, 

217  ;  Huntington,   412,   415 
Ex-libris  : 
Leipzig,  215  ;    Wolfenbtittel,  233 


Fagel  libr.,  presented  to  Dublin, 
62  ;  in  special  room,  68 

Fagnani,  Marquis,  gift  to  Ambros- 
ian,  256 

Fairfax,  General,  protects  Bodleian, 
8  ;  bequest  to,  8 

Faro,  bishop  of,  his  libr.  seized 
by  Essex,  6 

Faust  Libr.  at  Leipzig,  214 

Fearing  coll.  on  Angling,  at  Har- 
vard, 394 

Feller,  J.,  Libn.  at  Leipzig,  208-09  ; 
comp.  catlg.  of  MSS.,  217 

Ferdinand  Maria  of  Bavaria,  decree 
for  compulsory  copy  for  Libr., 
168 ;  lending  outside,  for- 
bidden by,  185 

Ferraioli  libr.  at  Vatican,  288  ;  its 
incunabula,  292 

Ferrari,  — ,  Libn.  Casanatense,  267  ; 
rooms  added  to  Libr.,  270 

Fick,  R>,  Libn.  at  Gdttingen,  196 

Filaniondo,  R.,  Libn.  Casanatense, 
265 

Finance : 

[A  section  setting  out  the  budget 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter.] 

Finauer  coll.  of  Bavarian  history  at 
Bav.  State  Libr.,  168 
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Fire,  of  1671,  Escorial,  326 ;  escape 

of     Uppsala    from,     345-46 ; 

at  Harvard,  393 

Flacian  coll.  at  Wolfenbuttel,  223 
Fleming  coll.  at  Uppsala,  343 
Flocon,  — ,  Libn.  at  Ste-Gen.,  118 
Florence,  Biblioteca  Mediceo-Laur- 

enziana,  273-81 
Fltigel,  G.,  catalogues  Oriental  MSS. 

at  Bav.  State  Libr.,  176 
Folklore  coll.  at  Harvard,  394 
Fontana,   D.,   architect  of   Sistine 

libr.,  293 
Ford  coll.  of  autographs,  New  York, 

423 

Forstemann,  J.,  Libn.  at  Leipzig, 

211 

Forster  MSS.  at  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  103 
Foscarini,  — ,  presents  Arabic  MSS. 

to  Ambrosian,  255 
Franklin  coll.,  at  Boston,   382  ;  at 

Yale,  431 
Frederick  L.  Gay  coll.  of  Civil  War 

tracts  at  Harvard,  394 
Fronteau,  — ,  Libn,  Ste-Gen.,   114 
Fugger,  J.  J.,  helps  with  founding 

Bav,    State    Libr.,    165  ;     his 

libr.,  foundation  coll.  of  Bav. 

State  Libr.,  166,    its   classical 

MSS.,  174,  its  incunabula,  177, 

its  music,  178 
Funck-Brentano,  F,,  edits  Bastille 

papers  at  Arsenal,  99 


Gaddi  MSS.  at  Med.-Laur.,  275 
Gaignat  coll.  in  La  Valliere  libr.,  90 
Galatea  coll.  at  Boston,  382 
Galbiati,  G.,  Libn.  at  Ambrosiana, 

258 
Garrison,   F.    H.,    Libn.  at  Army 

Medical,  373-74  ;  biographer  of 

Billings,  374 
Gartner,  F.,  architect  of  Bav.  State 

Libr.,  180 

Garvan  coll.  at  Yale,  430 
Gaselee,  Sir  S.,  gift  of  early  printed 

books  to  Cambridge,  38 
Gay,  H.  Nelson.  Sea  H.  Nelson  Gay 
Gay,  Frederick  L.     See  Frederick 

L.  Gay 
Gebhardt,  O.,  Libn.  at  Leipzig,  212 ; 

his  work  on  catlgs.,  217 
Gebauer,  G.  C,  Libn.  at 

194 
Gehler  medical  libr.,  at  Leipzig,  210 ; 

kept  as  separate  libr.,  210,  219 
Gennadeion,  Athens,  245-49 


Gennadius,    Dr.     J.,     founder    of 

Gennadeion,  245  ;  family  coll., 

247-48 
Gent.,  W.,  medical  coll.  at  Bodleian, 

6 
George  I,  presents  Moore's  libr.  to 

Cambridge,  36 
George    II,     of    England    founds 

GSttingen  Univ.,  189  ;  supreme 

authority  for,  203 
Gersdorf,  K.,  Libn.  at  Leipzig,  210 
Gesner,  J.M.,  Libn.  GOttingen,  190, 

191,  202 

Gibbs,  J.  W.>  Libn.  at  Yale,  429 
Gibbs,    James,    architect   of   Rad- 

cliffe  Camera,  20 

Giggi,  A.,  Arabic  scholar,  Ambros- 
ian, 257 

Gilbert,  C.>  Libn,  at  Dublin,  62 
Gillet,  L.  J.,  Libn*  at  Ste-Gen.,  115  ; 

comp.  catlg.  of  MSS,,  125 
Gilman,  D.  C.,  Libn.  at  Yale,  429 
Giorgi,   L,   Libn.   at   Casanatense, 

268 ;     modernisation  of  Libr. 

under,    270-71  ;     printing    of 

catlgs,  under,  271 

Girard,  H.,  Libn,  at  Ste-Gen.,  120 
Glauning,  O.,  Libn.  at  Leipzig,  212 
Gnoli,  X.,  Libn.  at  Casanatense,  268 
Gobineau  coll.  at  Strasbourg,  153 
Godefroy,  MSS.  at  Institute,  no; 

catalogued,  in 
Goethe  coll.  at  Leipzig,  214;    at 

Yale,  430 

commemoration     at     Stras- 
bourg, 149 
Gostkowska  coll.  at  Jagiellonska, 

308 
Gothic  style  of  building,  Rylands, 

55;  Yale,  432;  criticism  of ,  for 

libra.,  434 
Gothic  trans,  of  Gospels  by  Bishop 

Ulfilas  (Codex  Argenteus),  at 

Uppsala,  34  x ,  344~45 
Gflttingen  University  Library,  189- 

206 

Gottsched  MSS.  at  Leipzig,  209, 1214 
Gough  coll.  at  Bodleian,  xi 
Gould,  C.  H.,  Libn.  at  McGill,  72 
Gramatica,  L.,  Libn.  at  Ambrosiana, 

258 
Gr&munkeholmen    monastic    libr,, 

comes  to  Uppsala,  339 
Graux,  C,,  catalogues  Greek  MSS, 

at  Escorial,  333 

Greek  history,  literature,  etc.,  spec- 
ialist coll*  of,  at  Gennadeion , 

245-48 
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Gr^goire,  H.,  bequest  to  Arsenal,  94 
Oregon,  L.  de,  Libn.  at  Casana- 

tense,  268 
Griffini  Bey,  Arabic  coll.   at  Am- 

brosian,  256 
Grimm,     J.    and    W.,    Libns.    at 

Gottingen,    194 ;     among   the 

7  professors  expelled,  194 
Grimm,  J.,  his  letter  cp.  G6ttingen 

and  Cassel,   194-95 
Grosier,  — ,  Libn.  at  Arsenal,  93 
Gudiani  MSS.  at  Wolfenbuttel,  227, 

232  ;    taken  to  Paris,  229 
Guerre,  Biblioth6que  et  Muse*e  de 

la,  142-46 

Guppy,  H,,  Libn,  at  J.  Rylands,  52 
Gustavus    Adolphus,    Bav.    State 

Libr.  plundered  by  his  soldiers, 

167 ;     founds    Uppsala    Libr. 

339 ;   his  war  spoils  enrich  it, 

34° 

Gustavus  III,  of  Sweden,  leaves 
State  papers  to  Uppsala,  342 

Gwin,  H.,  comp.  catlg.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1556,  47 

Gyllenborg  map.  coll.  at  Uppsala, 
352 


Hacket,  J.,  Bp.  of  Coventry,  gift 

to  Cambridge,  35 
Hafielin,    K,    v.,    Libn.    at    Bav. 

State    Libr.,    169;     work    on 

MSS.,  183  ;   plans  for  develop- 

ment  of  Libr.,  188 
Hain,    L.,    incunabulist,    at    Bav. 

State   Libr.,    173 ;     his   work 

there    on    Repertovium    biblio- 

graphicum,  177 

Hallenberg  coll.  at  Uppsala,  343 
Halm,    K.,    Libn.    at   Bav.    State 

Libr.,  172  ;    acquires  Oriental 

coll.,    176 ;    his  work  on  the 

catlgs.,   183 ;    extends  service 

to  public,  185 
Halsey    libr.    bought    by    H.    E. 

Huntington,  410 
Hamberger,  G.  C.,  Libn.  at  G6ttin~ 

gen,   191 
J.  W.,  Libn.  at  Bav.   State 

Libr.,  171 

Hancock,  N,,  gifts  to  Dublin,  63 
Hand  law  coll.  Harvard,  398 
Hanisius,    D.,    Libn.    at    Wolfen- 

buttel,  226 

Hanna,  J.,  Libn.  at  Dublin,  64 
Harris,  T.  W.,  Libn.  at  Harvard, 
396  ;  work  on  catlgs.,  401 


Hartel,  — ,  architect  of  Stras- 
bourg Libr.,  154 

Hartenstein,  G.,  Libn.  at  Leipzig, 
210;  his  work  on  catlgs.,  210, 
218 

Harvard,  Rev.  J.,  founder  of 
Harvard,  392  ;  his  books  burnt 
in  fire  of  1764,  393 

Harvard  University  Library,  392- 

4°5 

Hastings-Huntingdon  papers,  at 
Huntington,  411 

Hatton,  Lord  Christopher,  gifts  to 
Bodleian,  9 

Hearne,  X.,  Libn.  at  Bodleian,  9  ;  Jiis 
Diary  left  to  Bodleian,  10  (fn.) 

Hebraica  : 

at  Bodleian,  n  ;  at  Cambridge, 
38 ;  at  Harvard,  394.  See 
also  Orientalia  and  Judaica 

Heidelberg  libr.  captured  by  Tilly, 
goes  to  Vatican  and  not  to 
Munich,  167.  See  also  Pala- 
tine Libr. 

Heine  coll.  at  Harvard,  395 

Heinemann,  O.  v.,  Libn.  at  Wol- 
fenbtittel, 231  ;  historian  of 
the  Libr.,  231,  242 ;  intro- 
duces method  of  printed  slips 
for  catlgs.,  237 

Heiss  coll.  in  Arsenal,  90 

Heitz  coll.  of  Alsatica  at  Stras- 
bourg, 149,  153 

Heliand  MS.  (Old  Saxon  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels),  at  Bav.  State 
Libr.,  174-75 

Helmstedt  Univ.  is  given  ist  Wol- 
fenbtittel libr.,  223-24 ;  returns 
books  in  1815,  230 

H,  Nelson  Gay  Risorgimento  coll. 
at  Harvard,  395 

Henry  E.  Huntington  Library, 
Passadena,  406-15 

H<Sr<5dia,  J.  M.  de,  Libn.  at  Arsenal, 

95 

Herrara,  J.  de,  architect  of  Escorial, 
329 ;  designer  of  the  book- 
cases, 330 

Herrick,  E.  C.,  Libn.  at  Yale,  429 

Herse,  W.,  Libn.  at  Wolfenbtittel, 
232 

Hertel,  L.,  Libn.  at  Wolfenbtittel, 
227 

Heyne,  C.  G.,  Libn.  at  Gottingen, 
192-93 ;  his  work  in :  book 
acquisitions,  192-93,  provi- 
sion of  new  bldings.,  197-99. 
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catlgs.,  201  ;   staff  under  him, 
204 

Hieronymites,  Order  of,  given 
charge  of  Escorial,  323  ;  ex- 
pelled from,  327 

Hilscher,  J.,  Libn.  at  Leipzig,  209 
Hincks,  E.,  comp.  catlg.  of  MSS. 

at  Dublin,  69 

Hirzel  Goethe  coll.  at  Leipzig,  214 
Hoe  libr.  bought  by  H.  E.  Hunting- 
ton,  406,  407 

Hoeck,  — ,  Libn.  at  Gottingen,  195 
Hofbibliothek,  Munich,  See  Bayer- 

ische  Staatsbibliothek 
Holdsworth,    R.,    Libn.    at    Cam- 
bridge, 34 

Hollis  family,  benefactors  of  Har- 
vard, 393  ;  the  Hollis  fund,  404 
Horwart,  foundation  coll.  of  Bav, 
State  Libr.  167-8  ;    its  music, 
167,  178 

Hospital  librs.  organised  from  Stras- 
bourg, 151-52 
House  coll.  at  Yale,  430 
Hudson,  J.,  Libn.  at  Bodleian,  9 
Hugo,  C.  J.  B.,  Libn.  at  Wolfen- 

biittel,  228 
Hulth,   J.  M.,   Libn.   at  Uppsala, 

344 

Hume,  E.  E.,  Libn.  at  Army 
Medical,  373 

Humfrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  gives 
his  name  to  Univ.  Libr.,  4  ;  his 
MSS.,  4;  building,  17,  18 

Hunt,  M.,  and  Grey,  E,,  architects  of 
Huntington  libr.,  413 

Hunt  West  Indies  libr,,  at  Boston, 
382 

Huth  libr.  bought  by  H.  E.  Hunt- 
ington, 407 

Hyde,  T.,  Libn.  at  Bodleian,  9 

Huntington,  Henry  E,,  his  book- 
collecting,  406-08 ;  founds 
Libr.  and  Art  Gallery,  408 ; 
moves  them  to  California,  408  ; 
last  action  to  provide  for 
research  workers,  414 

Icelandic  MSS.  at  Dublin,  69 
Iliad  MS,  at  Ajnbrosian,  259 
Imitatio  Christi  coll.  at  Ste-Gen., 

«9 

Incunabula ; 

Bodleian,  16 ;  Cambridge,  38, 
arranged  by  Bradshaw,  39; 
J.  Rylands,  53, 59  ;  Dublin,  66, 
catlg.  of,  70;  Arsenal,  96; 
Nat,  Hist.  Mus.  104;  Ste- 


Gen.,  catlg.  of,  125, 126 ;  Lyons, 
catlg.  of,  139 ;  Strasbourg,  155; 
Bav.  State  Libr.,  177-78 ; 
work  of  L.  Hain  there,  177, 
Gesamtkat.,  177-78 ;  G6ttin- 
gen,  separate  dept.,  204  ;  Leip- 
zig, 213  ;  Wolfenbtittel,  232  ; 
Gennadeion,  early  eds.  of  clas- 
sics, 246 ;  Ambrosiana,  256, 
catlg.  of,  262 ;  Casanatense, 
cataloguing  of,  271  ;  Med.- 
Laur.,  275,  catlg.  of  279 ; 
Vatican,  291-92,  cataloguing 
of,  298  ;  Jagiellonska,  catlg.  of 
310  ;  Coimbra,  catlg.  of,  320  ; 
Uppsala,  catlg.  of  351,  Cron- 
stedt  libr.,  352  ;  Odessa,  362  ; 
Harvard,  394-95,  law  and 
medical  inc.  at,  395  ;  Hunt- 
ington, 408,  411  ;  Army  Medi- 
cal, medical  inc.,  373 ;  New 
York,  422 

Indian  Institute,  Bodleian,  21 

Infra-red    photography,    Hunting- 
ton,  415 

Ingram,  J.  K.,  Libn.  at  Dublin,  63 

Institut  National  de  France,  Biblio- 
thfcque  de,  108-12 

Arsenal  is  joined  to,  for  10 

months,  92,  109,  no 

Inter-library  loans  : 

Bav.  State  Libr,,  173 ;  G6tt- 
ingen,  196-97;  *-^pzte>  213; 
Wolfenbtittel,  232;  Uppsala, 
353 ;  Army  Medical,  377 ; 
Boston,  390  ;  Harvard,  403 

International  Research  Fellowships 
at  Huntington,  414 

Irish  coll.  of  H.  Bradshaw  at  Cam- 
bridge, 37,  41 ;  catlg.  of  41,  48 


Jagiellonska  Library,  Cracow,  307- 
ii 

Jakovleff,  W.,  Libn.  at  Odessa,  360 

James,  E,  R.,  Libn.  at  Law  Libr,, 
Harvard,  398 

James,  Thomas,  xst  Libn.  at  Bod- 
leian, 6;  his  work  on  the 
catlgs.,  24  ;  his  Ecloga  Oxonio- 
Cantfibrig*n$ist  47  ;  obtains  an 
asst.,  28 

James  I,  of  England,  presents  his 
own  works  to  Bodleian,  7 

Janin,  — ,  Libn.  at  Lyons,  132; 
victim  of  the  Terror,  132 

Jansenist  works  at  Ste-Gen.,  114 
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Jenkinson,  F.,  Libn.  at  Cambridge,  ] 

40  ;    his  gift  of  early  printed 

books,  38 
Jewett,  C.,  Libn.  at  Boston,  384  ; 

adopts   dictionary  catlg.,   388 
Jocher,  C.  G.,  Libn.  at  Leipzig,  209  ; 

work  on  catlgs.,  217 
John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester, 

49-58 

John  III  of  Portugal,  his  directions 
about  Coinibra,  315 

John  V  of  Portugal,  has  Coimbra 
Libr.  built,  318 

Johnson,  Dr.  S.,  letters  of,  at  J. 
Rylands,  54 

Joly,  H.,  Libn.  at  Lyons,  136 ;  his 
work  on  catlgs.,  139 

Jose",  A.  de  S.,  Libn.  at  Escorial, 
326 ;  comp.  catlg.  of  Cas- 
tilian  MSS.,  332 

Jesuits,  Libr.  at  Lyons  entrusted  to, 
130  ;  suppression  of  Order  in 
Bavaria,  168 ;  their  college, 
Jibr.  and  income  taken  for 
Bav,  State  Libr.,  168, 179, 187  ; 
their  use  of  Bav.  State  Libr., 
174  ;  incunabula  in  their  librs., 
177  ;  in  Japan,  send  MSS.  to 
Ambrosiana,  255  ;  their  libr.  at 
Cracow  goes  to  Jagiellonska, 
307  ;  take  libr.  out  of  Sweden, 
339  ;  their  librs.  in  Germany 
sent  by  Gustavus  A.  to  Upp- 
sala, 340 

Judaica,  at  New  York,  423  ; 
Kohut  coll.  at  Yale,  430.  See 
also  Orientalia,  Hebraica 

Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  founder 
of  Wolfenbtittel  Libr.,  222-23 

Jussieu,  A.  L.  de,  selects  books  for 
Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  102 ;  his  MSS. 
at  Libr.,  103 

Kemble-Devonshire  plays  bought 
by  H.  E.  Huntington,  409-10 

Kempe,  T.,  Bp.,  gifts  to  Oxford,  3 

Kestner  coll.  of  letters  and  auto- 
graphs at  Leip2ig,  215 

Kingsley,  J.  L.,  purchases  in  Eng- 
land for  Yale,  428 ;  Libn.  at, 
429 

Kinsale,  Battle  of,  commemorated 
by  gift  of  books  to  Dublin, 
60 

Kirstein  business  branch  at  Boston, 
383-84 

Klosterkommission,  its  work  on  ap- 
propriation of  Bavarian  mon- 
astic librs.,  170 

HH 


Kohler,  C.,  Libn.  at  Ste-Gen.,  119  ; 
his  work  on  catlgs.,  126 

Kolontay,  H.,  reforms  Jagiellonska, 
308 

Kerb,  H.,  architect  of  ist  Wolfen- 
buttel  Libr.,  234 

Kortiim,  — ,  architect  of  extension 
at  G6ttingen,  199 

Kozmin  coll.  at  Jagiellonska,  307 

Krehl,  C.,  Libn.  at  Leipzig,  210  ; 
acquires  Oriental  MSS.,  211 

Kuhlberg,  C.,  architect  of  ex- 
tensions to  Uppsala,  347 


La  Gardie,  de,  MSS.  at  Uppsala, 
341  ;  catlg.  of,  350 

La  Meilleraye,  Marquis  de,  has 
rooms  at  Arsenal,  97 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Card,  de,  pre- 
sents books  to  Ste-Gen.,  113 

La  Valliere  libr.,  at  Arsenal,  90 

Labbe",  P.,  Libn.  at  Lyons,  131 

Labiche,  J.  B.,  Libn.  at  Arsenal, 
92  ;  his  Notice  $ur  les  depdts 
Utttraires,  92 

Labrouste,  H.,  architect  of  Ste- 
Gen.,  122 

Labrouste,  T.,  architect  for  altera- 
tions to  Arsenal,  98 

Lalanne,  L.,  comp.  inventory  of 
Godefroy  MSS.,  in 

Lallement,  — ,  Libn.   at  Ste-Gen., 


Lamarck 


MSS.,  at  Nat.  Hist.  Mus., 


103 


Lambertenghi,  Count,  G.  P.,  coll. 
of  incunabula  to  Ambrosian, 
256 

Lamouroux,  — .  comp.  subject  catlg. 
at  Ste-Gen.,  125,  126 

Lane,  W.  C.,  Libn*  at  Harvard,  396 

Larpent  coll.  of  plays  at  Hunting- 
ton,  410 

Lascaris,  C.,  Libn.  at  Casanatense, 
265 

Langer,  E.  T.,  Libn.  at  Wolfen- 
btittel, 229-30 ;  work  on  catlgs., 
236 

Laubmann,  G,,  Libn.  at  Bav.  State 
Libr.,  172 ;  acquires  Arabic 
MSS.,  176;  work  on  catlgs., 
183-84;  gets  grant  to  Libr. 
increased,  188 

Laud,  Abp.,  MSS.  at  Bodleian,  7 

Laughton,  — ,  Libn.  -at  Cambridge, 

36 
Laurent,  — ,  Libn.  at  Arsenal,  95 
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Lavoix,  __f  Libn.  at  Ste-Gen.,  119 

Law  Libr.,  Harvard,  397-9& 

Le  Courayer,  — ,  Libn.  at  Ste-Gen,, 

"5 

Le  Tellier,  C.  M.,  Card.,  bequest  to 
Ste-Gen.,    114-15  ;     *6th  cen" 
tury  bks.  in,  121 
Leblanc,  coll.  of  War  lit.,  142 
Lecky,  W.   E.   H.,   libr,   given  to 
Dublin  as  lending  libr.,  64-65 
Leeson,  Ida,  Libn.  at  Mitchell,  78 
Lefebvre     de     Villebrune,     makes 

inventory  of  Arsenal,  91 
Legal  deposit : 

Bodleian,  3,  5,  3<>  ;  Cambridge, 
33,  49 ;  Dublin,  62,  63,  71 ; 
Mitchell,  77  ;  French  libraries, 
88  (fn.)  ;  Arsenal,  04,  95,  96  ; 
Ste-Gen.,  96,  120  ;  Strasbourg, 
153  ;  Bav.  State  Libr.,  174 ; 
Gottingen,  196,  205  ;  Leipzig, 
213  ;  Odessa,  360,  362,  367 ; 
Army  Medical,  377 
Leidinger,  G.,  Libn.  at  Bav.  State 

Libr.,  173 

Leibniz,    Libn,    at    Wolfenbiittel, 
226-27  ;   work  on  catlgs.,  236 
Leihverkehr,  members  of : 

Bav.  State  Libr.,  173;  Gottin- 
gen,  196-97 ;  Leipzig,  213 ; 
Wolfenbuttel,  232 
Lending  of  books  : 
Cambridge,  35.  491  Dublin, 
Lecky  Libr.,  64-65  ;  Bav. 
State  Libr.,  173  ;  Gottingen, 
196-97  ;  Leipzig,  213  ;  Wol- 
fenbuttel, 232  ;  Vatican,  301  ; 
Jagiellonska,  3x1;  Coinabra, 
316;  Uppsala,  353;  Army 
Medical,  377 ;  Boston,  389  I 
Harvard,  402 ;  Yale,  436 
Lenox  libr.,  foundation  coll.  of 
New  York,  416,  417  ;  printed 
catlg.  of  part,  421  ;  American 
history  in,  422 

Leo  X,  patron  and  promoter  of 
Vatican,  284-85.  See  also 
under  Medici 

Leo  XIII,  opens  papal  archives  to 
scholars,  289  ;  has  new  reading 
room  opened,  295 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  MSS.  presented 
to    Ambrosian,    255 ;     Codex 
Atlanticus,  259 
Lerche,  O.,  Libn.  at  Wolfenbuttel 

232 

Leasing,  G.  E.,  Libn.  at  Wolfen- 
buttel, 228-29;  his  residence 


there,  234 ;  memorial  to  him 
in  the  Libr.,  235  ;  Systemati- 
sches  Verzeichnis  der  Lessings- 
literatur,  1889,  237  ;  his  salary, 

239 

Le"ti,  — ,  Libn.  at  Lyons,  131 

Leveschine,  A.,  encourages  founda- 
tion of  Odessa  Libr.,  359 

Lewis  coll.  of  Americana  at  Boston, 
382 

Library  Commission.  See  Com- 
mission, Library 

Libri  MSS.  bought  for  Med.-Laur., 

275 
Lichtenthaler,  P.  v.,  Libn.  at  Bav. 

State   Libr.,    172  ;     his  report 

on  Libr.,  179-00 
Llwyd,    E.,    collects    Irish    MSS, 

bought  for  Dublin,  62,  65,  66 
Loccenius,  J.,  Libn.  at  Uppsala,  341 
Lockey,  T.,  Libn,  at  Bodleian,  9 
Lodi,  T*,  Libn.  at  Med.-Laur.,  276 
Lomer,  G.  R.,  Libn.  at  McGill,  72 
Lopes,  F.,  ist  Libn.  at  Coimbra,  315 
Lord,  M.  E.,  Libn.  at  Boston,  385 
Lorkin,  T,,  his  medical  libr.  to 

Cambridge,  34 

Loudoun  papers  at  Huntington,  4x1 
Low  Countries,  books  printed  in, 

at  Cambridge,  39 
Lowe,  C.  G.,  Libn.  at  Gennadeion, 

248 

Lucas,  H.,  his  Ubr.  at  Cambridge,  35 
Ludwig  I  of  Bavaria,  provides  new 

biding,  for  Libr.,  180 
Luther's  works  bought  for  Wolfea- 

bttttel,  223 
Lydenberg,  H.  M,,  Libn.  at  Now 

York,  419 
Lyman  coll.  of  entomology,  McGilt, 

73 
Lyonnese    coil.     (Costs    Ubr.)     at 

Lyons,  134 ;   c&tlg,  of,  139 
Lyons,  Town  Library,  130-4* 


Madan,  F.,  Liba.  at  Bodleian,  14 ; 
comp.  Summary  Catalogue  of 
Western  MSS,,  26  ;  hi»  biblio- 
graphy, Oxford  Books,  14  ;  his 
coll.  of  Oxford  books  at  Yale, 

14.  43^ 
Magno,  —v  Libn.  at  Casanatease, 

266-67;    comp.  catlg.  o£  to* 

cunabula,  267,  271 
Mangone,  P.,  architect  of  Ambro*- 

ian,  260 
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McGill  University  Library,  Mont-  \ 
real,  72-75 

Mai,  A.,  Libn.  at  Ambrosian,  255, 
257>  258  ;  at  Vatican,  290  ;  his 
work  on  MSS.  there,  291  ; 
his  libr.  kept  as  a  separate  coll., 
292  ;  placed  in  Borgia  apart- 
ments, 294  ;  transferred  below 
the  Reading  Room,  295  ;  catlgs. 
Oriental  MSS.,  297 

Maier,  J.  J,,  re-organises  music  coll. 
at  Bav.  State  Libr.,  179 

Malone  coll.  at  Bodleian,   n 

Mandl  coll.  at  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  103 

Manistre,  J.,  money  bequest  to 
Cambridge,  37 

Manuscripts  : 

[The  collections  of  MSS,  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  each  chap- 
ter under  the  headings  "  His- 
tory :  the  Collections  "  (while 
individual  ones  of  special  note 
are  mentioned  under  the  sub- 
heading, special  treasures  or 
special  collections),  Catalogues 
and  Administration  and  De- 
partments.] 

illuminated : 

Douce  coll.,  Bodleian,  11,  16 ; 
J.  Rylands,  54 ;  Dublin,  65  ; 
special  study  of  H.  Martin  at 
Arsenal,  95 ;  Lyons,  136 ;  Bav. 
State  Libr.,  175 ;  Wolfen- 
buttel,  225  ;  Ambrosiana,  259  ; 
Med.-Laur.,  277  ;  Vatican,  291 ; 
Escorial,  328 

Map   coll.,    at   Uppsala,    352  ;     at 

Harvard,  395 

Marsh,  Abp.,  bequest  of  Oriental 

MSS.  to  Bodleian,  10  ;  founds 

a  libr.  in  Dublin,  61 

Martellange,  — ,  architect  of  College 

de  la  Trinite1,  Lyons,  137,  138 

Martin,  H.,  Libn.  at  Arsenal,  95  ; 

his  work  on  catlgs.,  99 
Martucci,  O.,  Chinese  coll.  at  Bav. 

State  Libr.,  176 
Marxist  and  Lenin  coll.  at  Odessa, 

363 

Mason  Franklin  coll.  at  Yale,  431 

Mason,  R.,  endows  Bodleian,  30; 
room  called  after  him,  30 

Matthiae,  G.,  Libn,  at  Gttttingen, 
191 ;  work  on  catlg.,  200 

Maximilian  I  of  Bavaria,  his 
interest  in  the  Libr.,  167  ;  Tub- 
ingen libr.  taken,  as  compensa- 
tion for  Heidelberg,  167  ;  his 

H* 


Prayer  Book  given  to  Libr., 
1 68 ;  his  idea  of  a  Union 
Catlg.  of  MSS.,  1 68,  182  ;  his 
"  Instruktion  "  of  1607,  168, 
185  ;  his  work  on  catlgs.,  182 

Mazarin,  College,  gallery  in,  given 
to  Institute,  109,  in 

Mazarine  MSS.  at  Wolfenbiittel, 
225.  232  ;  taken  to  Paris,  229  ; 
returned,  230 

Mazarine  Bible.  See  Bible,  42- 
line 

Mazenod,  Lord  of  Pavezin,  libr.  at 
Lyons,  131 

Mazzuchelli,  P.,  Libn.  at  Ambros- 
ian, 258 

Mediceo-Laurenziana,  Biblioteca, 
273-81 

Medici  family  : 

Cosimo,  founder  of  Libr.,   273 
Lorenzo,  gives  name  to  Libr. 
273  ;    his  coll.  of  MSS.,  273 
Giovanni  (later  Leo  X),  buys 
back  libr.  from  monastery  of 
San  Marco,  274  ;    Giulio  (later 
Clement   VII)    has    libr.    sent 
back  to  Florence,  274 

Mendoza,  D.  Hurtado  de,  his  libr. 
at  Escorial,  324 

Menestrier,  C.  F.,  Libn.  at  Lyons, 


Mercati,  G.,  Prefect  at  Vatican,  290 

Mercier,  — ,  Libn.  at  Ste-Gen., 
n6  ;  his  book  of  expenses  for 
Libr.,  128-29 

Michael  Angelo,  architect  of  Med.- 
Laur.,  277 

Michaelis,  J.  D.,  Libn.  at  GSttingen, 
191  ;  his  "  Instruktionen," 
^91-92,  203 

Milan,  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana,  253- 

Milchsack,    G.,    Libn,    at   Wolfen- 

btittel,  231-32 ;    his  work  on 

catlgs.,  237 

Milieu,  A.,  Libn.  at  Lyons,  131 
Miller,  B.  E.  C.,  French  scholar  who 

comp,  catlg.  of  Greek  MSS.  at 

Escorial,  327,  333 
Milton  coll.  at  Turnbuil,  8t 
Mitchell,  D.  S.,  founder  of  Mitchell 

Library,   76 

Mitchell  Library,  Sydney,  76-80 
Monastic  libraries  benefit : 

French  librs.,    87-88  ;     Arsenal, 

92  ;    Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  102-03  ; 

Institute,   109-110;    Ste-Gen., 

116-17  ;  Lyons,  130,  132  ;  Bav. 
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State  Libr.,  170-71 ;  174,  177  ; 
Leipzig,  207,  213 ;  Casana- 
tense,  266 ;  Med.-Laur.,  275  ; 
Coimbra,  316,  317  ;  Uppsala, 

339 

Monfalcon,  — ,  Libn.  at  Lyons,  133  ; 
his  pillaging  of  the  Libr.,  134  i 

Montano,  A.,  his  Polyglot  Bible, 
322  ;  buys  books  for  Escorial, 
322-23  ;  arranges  and  cata- 
logues Libr.,  324-25,  SSJ-SZ 

Montreal,  McGill  University  Lib- 
rary, 72-75 

Moore,  J.,  Bp.  of  Ely,  his  libr. 
presented  to  Cambridge  by 
George  I,  36  ;  thefts  from,  37 

Moore,  W.,  Libn.  at  Cambridge,  36  ; 
work  on  catlgs.,  47 

Morales,  A.,  bibliographer,  collects 
for  Escorial,  323 

Moriau  libr.,  at  Institute,  no 

Morin-Pons  coll.  at  Lyons,  137 

Mortara  Italian  libr.  at  Bodleian,  12 

Mortet,  C.,  Libn.  at  Ste-Gen.,  119  ; 
work  on  catlgs.,  126 

Mountjoy,  Lord,  gift  from,  to 
Bodleian,  6 

Mouzakevitch,  N.,  Libn.  at  Odessa, 
360 

Mailer,  K.,  architect  of  Wolfen- 
buttel,  235 

Miinchhausen,  — ,  v.,  Curator, 
Univ.  of  Gottingen,  190;  ist 
administrator  of  Libr.,  202 

Munich,  Bayerischa  Staatsbiblio- 
thek,  165-88 

Muratori,  L.  A.,  Libn.  at  Ambrosi- 
ana,  257 

Museum  National  d'Histoire  Natur- 
elle,  Bibliothdque  du,  102-28 

Music  : 

Bav.  State  Libr.,  178-79 ;  Wol- 
fenbiittel*  233  ;  Byzantine  and 
Greek,  at  Gennadeion,  247 ; 
Casanatense,  267,  269  ;  Boston, 
382 ;  New  York,  423  ;  Yale, 

43° 
Muspilli  MS,  at  Bav.  State   Libr,, 

175 

Naples,  Royal  Libr.,  MSS.  from, 
in  Escorial,  323 

Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  coll.  at 
Bodleian,  12 

Neckelmann,  — ,  architect  of  Stras- 
bourg libr.,  154 

Nestourcb,  F.,  architect  of  Odessa, 
Libr.,  364 


New  Temple,  Strasbourg,  des- 
troyed by  bombardment,  147, 
148-49,  154 

Newspapers  : 

Dept.  of,  started  at  Arsenal,  95  ; 
Arsenal  derives  them  from 
legal  deposit,  96  ;  Boston,  383  ; 
New  York,  424  ;  Yale,  431 

New  York  Public  Library,  416-26 

Nicholas  V,  founder  of  present 
Vatican  libr.,  283 

Nichols  libr.,  at  Mitchell,  77 

Nichols,  — ,  commits  thefts  from 
Cambridge,  37 

Nicholson,  E.  W.  B.,  Libn.  at  Bod- 
leian, 13,  14 

Nicoll,  A.,  comp.,  catlg.  of  Oriental 
MSS.,  at  Bodleian,  26 

Nodier,  C,  Libn.  at  Arsenal,  93-94 

Notgemeinschaft  der  Deutschen 
Wissenschaft,  helps  Gottingen, 
206  ;  and  Dr.  Reismuiler  (Bav. 
State  Libr.)  to  undertake  jour- 
ney in  Far  East,  1 77 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  gifts  to 
Bodleian,  6 

Nordin  coll.  of  Swedish  history,  at 
Uppsala,  343 

Odessa  State  Library,  359-67 
Odessica  coll.  at  Odessa,  363 
Oefele,  A,  F.,  Libn.  at  Bav.  State 
Libr.,   168;    his  libr.  in,   168 
Oertel,   A.,   Ubn.   at   Bav.   State 

Libr.,  x66 

Office  de  documentation  inter- 
national contemporaine,  142- 
46 

"  Okhranka  "   (secret  police)  coll., 
to  Odessa  at  Revolution,  361 
Olgiati,  A.,  Libn.  at  Ambroeian,  257 
Olivarte  MSS.,  at  Escorial,  326 
Olivart    coll.    of    intern,    law    at 

Harvard,  398 

Oppenhftimer  libr.  at  Bodleian,  t  x 
Oratorians>  in  charge  of  Lyons  libr., 

131 

Orientalia : 

Bodleian,  8,  9,  n,  12,  catlgs.  of 
14,  26 ;  Cambridge,  37,  38,  40, 
48;  J,  Rylands,  54;  Stras- 
bourg, 151*  153.  153:  Bav. 
State  Libr.,  175-77:  CMtt- 
ingen,  194;  Leipzig,  3io-n, 
2x3,  2x5,  2x9;  Ambrosiaa,  335, 
256,  257;  Med.-LauT,,  273* 
279 ;  Vatican,  236,  'SSS,  280, 
291,  catlgs,  of,  297,  299  ; 
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Uppsala,  343,  350  ;    Harvard, 

394  ;    New  York,  423  ;    Yale, 

430 ;    Escorial,   325,   328,   332 
Orleans,  L.,  Duke  of,  bequeaths  libr. 

to  Ste-Gen.,  115 
Orsini  coll.  at  Vatican,  285 
Osier,  Sir  W.,  libr.  at  McGill,  73  ; 

catlg.  of,  74 

Ostraka,  Strasbourg,  151 
Otho,   L.,   Libn.   at  Wolfenbiittel, 

draws    up    ist     inventory    of 

Libr.,  224  (fn.),  236 
Ottoboni  coll.  at  Vatican,  287 
Oxenstierna   archives   at  Uppsala, 

Oxford,  University  Library.  See 
Bodleian 

Pacific  coll,,  at  Mitchell,  77 ;  at 
Turnbull,  81 

Paintings  on  vellum  at  Nat,  Hist. 
Mus.,  103,  105 

Paez  de  Castro,  J.,  urges  founding 
of  Spanish  Nat.  Libr.,  322  (fn.) 
his  libr.  at  Escorial,  324 

Pajes,  — ,  Libn.  at  Escorial,  327 

Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  Libr,  of, 
* 34™35  I  joined  to  Town  Libr., 
130,  134 

Palatine  libr.  captured  by  Tilly,  286 ; 
sent  to  Vatican,  286 ;  Pius 
VII  returns  German  MSS. 
from,  to  Heidelberg,  286 ; 
Allacci  sent  to  supervise  trans- 
port to  Rome,  290  ;  kept  as 
separate  coll.,  290-91  ;  separate 
gallery  assigned  to  it,  294 

Palatine  MS,  of  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy, at  Vatican,  286  (fn.) 

PaUiser,  Sir  W,,  gifts  to  Dublin,  62 

Palm  coll.  of  Bibles,  at  Wolfen- 
biittel, 228 

Palmskold  coll.  of  Swedish  history, 
at  Uppsala,  342 

Panth6on,  Libr.  of,  name  of  Ste- 
Gen.  during  Revolution,  116; 
changed  back,  118 

Papee,  F.,  Libn.  at  Jagiellonska,  309 

Papyri : 

J.  Rylands,  54,  57  ;  Strasbourg, 
153,  catlgs.  of,  157 ;  Bav. 
State  Libr,,  177  ;  Leipzig,  219  ; 
Med.-Laur,,  275 

Parker  coll.  of  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  at  Boston,  382 

Parker,  Matthew,  Abp.  of  C.,  gifts 
to  Cambridge,  34 


Parkman,    F.f    the    historian,    his 

libr.,  at  Harvard,  394 
Patent  coll.  at  Boston,  381 
Patrick)  MSS.  in  Escorial,  324 
Paulmy,  Marquis  de,  his  libr.,  89, 

90  ;  sells  it  to  Count  of  Artois, 

89  ;   lives  at  Arsenal,  97 ;    his 

catlg.,  98 
Pavlikovski    coll.    at    Jagiellonska, 

308 
Peachey,  R.,  Libn.  at  Cambridge, 

36 
Pelham,  Sir  H.,  gifts  to  Gottingen, 

191 
Pellechet,  M.,  edits  Daunou's  catlg. 

of  incunabula,  125 
Penniman  libr.  of  Education,  Yale, 

430 

Perez,  G.,  his  libr.  in  Escorial,  323 
P&icaud,  A.,  Libn.  at  Lyons,  133 
Periodicals  : 

Bodleian,  catlg.  of,  27  ;  Dept.  of, 
at  Arsenal,  supplied  by  legal 
deposit,  95  ;  Nat.  Hist.  Mus., 
104  ;  Ste-Gen.,  catlg.  of,  126  ; 
current  matter  from,  filed  at 
War  Libr.,  143  ;  Strasbourg, 
inventory  of,  156  ;  Gottingen 
catlg.  of,  202  ;  Billings'  pur- 
chases of,  for  Army  Medical, 
372  ;  indexing  from,  for  ditto, 
375  ;  Dept.  of,  at  Boston,  388  ; 
Yale,  available  at  Byers  Mem- 
orial Hall  and  Periodical  R.R., 
431  ;  expenditure  on,  at  ditto, 

438 

Perne,  A.,  gifts  io  Cambridge,  34 
Perrachon,  M,,  bequest  to  Lyons, 

131 

Pfister  tracts  at  J.  Rylands,  53 

Philibert  of  Orange,  is  quartered  at 
Vatican  during  sack  of  Rome, 
285,  293 

Philip  II  of  Spain,  founder  of 
Escorial,  322 ;  his  libr.  at 
Escorial,  323  ;  credit  due  to 
founder,  325 

Phillipps,  Sir  T.,  incunabula  from 
his  libr.  at  Huntington,  411 

Photography  : 

Bodleian,  28 ;  McGill,  75 ; 
Mitchell,  79 ;  Turnbull,  82 ; 
Gattingen,  197  ;  Leipzig,  213  ; 
Wolfenbiittel,  232;  Vatican, 
301  ;  Coimbra,  316 ;  Army 
Medical,  377  ;  Harvard,  400, 
403  ;  Huntington,  415  ;  New 
York,  420  ;  Yale,  436 
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Pietschmann,  R,,  Libn.  at  Gottin- 

gen,  195-96 
PineSi,  G.,  his  libr.  in  Arnbrosian, 

255 
Pinelli    libr.,    purchases    from,    for 

Bodleian,  10 
Pingre*,  — ,  Libn.  at  Ste-Gen.,  116, 

work  on  catlgs.,  125 
Pirovani  legal  MSS.  at  Ambrosian, 

255 
Piton,    F.,    Libn.    at    Strasbourg 

Academy,  148 
Pitra,  B.,  Libn.  at  Vatican,  290 ; 

collaborator  of  Migne,  290 
Pitt  Press  Syndics,  Cambridge,  issue 

instructions  for  catlg.  of  MSS., 

Pius  XI,  See  Ratti,  A 

Platina,  B.,  Libn.  at  Vatican  under 

Sixtus  IV,  284,  290 
Plays.    See  Theatre 
Plumier  MSS.  at  Nat.  Hist  Mus., 

103 
Poccianti,  P.,  architect  of  Reading 

Room  added  to  Med.-Laur.,  278 
Pococke,  E.,  his  Oriental  MSS.  at 

Bodleian,  9 

Poire'e,  — ,  comp.   catlg.,  at  Ste- 
Gen,,  125,  126 
Poirier,  — ,  Libn.  at  Arsenal,  92  ; 

catalogues  MSS.,  98 
Ponce    de   Le6n,    P.,    his   libr.    of 

canonical  works  in  Escorial,  324 
Poprougenko,  M,,  Libn.  at  Odessa, 

360 

Potter,  W.  C.,  Libn.  at  Harvard,  396 
Poupar,  — ,  Libn.  at  Lyons,  133 
Praun,    G.    v.,    Libn.    at   Wolfen- 

btlttel,  228 
Pr£v6t,  — ,  Libn.  at  Ste-Gen.,  114  ; 

his  work  on  catlgs.,  125 
Price,  JT.,  Libn.  at  Bodleian,  9,  10 
Prince  libr.  of  Americana  at  Boston, 

381 
Professional  training : 

Bav.  State  Libr.,  187  ;   Vatican, 

302 ;    Coimbra,  321 ;    Odessa, 

363  ;   Boston,  391 
Prommer,  W.,  Libn.  at  Bav.  State 

Libr.,  166 
Provid6ncia    e    Costa,     Libn,    at 

Coixnbra,  316 
Putnam,  H.,  Libn.  at  Boston,  384- 

85 
Pynsons,  colL  of,  at  Bodleian,  16 

Quatremere  Oriental  coll,  at  Bav. 
State  Libr,,  176 


Quevedo,  — ,  Libn.  at  Escorial,  327 
Quin  coll.  at  Dublin,  62 


Radcliffe  Camera,  20 ;    alterations 

to,  22 

Radcliffe  (Science)  Libr.,  21,  22 
Raleigh,  Sir  W.,  gifts  to  Bodleian,  6 
Ratti,  A.  (Pope  Pius  XI),  Libn,  at 

Ambrosian,    258 ;     new    R.R. 

dedicated  to  him  as  Pope,  261  ; 

Libn.   at   Vatican,    280,    290 ; 

as  Pope,   modernises  Vatican 

equipment,  296-97  ;    work  on 

cataloguing  of  printed  bfcs.,  298 
Rawlinson  coll.  at  Bodleian,  10 
Redpath,    P.,    presents   biding,  to 

McGill,  72 

Ref&i  libr,,  at  Leipzig,  215 
Reginenses  coll.     See  Christina  of 

Sweden 
Reismttller,  G.,  Libn.  at  Munich, 

172 ;    his  journey  to  acquire 

Oriental  MSS.,  177 
Reiz,  W.,  Libn.  at  Leipzig,  209 
Reuss,  — ,  Libn.  at  G6ttingen,  192, 

*94>  *95  I  work  on  catlgs.,  200- 

01 

Reviczky  coll.,  in  Althorp  libr.,  52 
Rhodes  House,  arrangement  with 

Bodleian,  21-22 
Riant  coll.,  at  Harvard,  395  ;    at 

Yale,  429-30,  435 
Rabas,  — ,  de,  Libn,  at  Odessa,  360 
Rimbaud  MSS.,  at  Ste-Gen.,  120 
Risorgimento  coll.,  Bonomolli  coll. 

of    letters,    Ambrosian,    256 ; 

H.  Nelson  Gay  coll,,  at  Harvard 

395 
Ritthaler,    M.,    Libn.    at    Wolfen- 

bttttel,  227 
Robert  N.,  painter,  begins  coll,  of 

vellum  paintings  at  Hat.  Hist* 

Mus.,  105 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  grants,  to 

Bodleian,    21,    22 ;     to   Cam* 

bridge,  43 
Rodyminski  coll,  at  Jagiellonska, 


Hoe  MSS.,  at  Bodleian,  7 

Rogers'  Memorial  room  at  Harvard, 

395 
Rogers,  J.  G.t  architect  of  Sterling 

Memorial  Libr.,  432 
Rohan-Soubiso,    A,    G,    d«>    hi* 

episcopal  palace  used  for  Hbr. 

at  Strasbourg,  154 
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Rohault,  C.,  architect  of  Nat.  Hist. 

Mus.,  1 06 
Rome,  Biblioteca  Casanatense,  264- 

72 

Rondel  theatre  coll.  at  Arsenal,  96 
Rospigliosi  coll.  at  Vatican,  292 
Rossi  coll.  of  pamphlets  at  Vatican, 

292 
Rossiana  coll.  at  Vatican,  288  ;  its 

incunabula,  292 

Rotherham,  T.,  benefactor  of  Cam- 
bridge,   33  ;     his    books,    34 
biding,  called  after  him,   42 
demolition  of,  43 
Roubiez,  — ,  Libn.  at  Lyons,  131 

a  victim  of  the   Terror,    132 
Rous,  J.,  Libn.  at  Bodleian,  6 
Rozanski,  F.,  Libn.  at  Escorial,  327 
Ruelle,  — ,  Libn.  at  Ste-Gen.,  119 
Rumni  coll.  of  genealogy  at  Vatican, 

292 
Rusca,   G.,   gives  printed  bks.  to 

Ambrosian,   255 

Rustat,  T.,  gives  money  to  Cam- 
bridge, 35 

Rylands,  Mrs.,  founds  Libr.,  50 ; 
bequests  to  Libr.  in  her  will, 
51 ;  her  provision  for  the 
biding.,  56,  and  the  catlgs.,  57 


Sack   of    Rome    in    1527,    narrow 

escape  of  Vatican,  285 
Saint-Martin,  — ,  Libn.  at  Arsenal, 

94 
Saint-Simon  coll.   at  Arsenal,  95, 

96  ;  catlg.  of  95,  99 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  his  letters  in 

Ambrosian,  260 
Sainte-Genevieve,  Bibliotheque  de, 

113-29 
Salisbury  coll.  of  Orientalia  at  Yale, 

43<> 

Salicete  libr.,  at  Ambrosian,  266 
Salvioni  Dialect  coll.,  at  Ambrosian, 

256 

Sandars,  S.,  gifts  to  Cambridge,  38  ; 
founds  Readership  in  Biblio- 
graphy, 38 

Sanskrit  coll.  at  Bodleian,  12 
Sarrebourse,  — ,  Libn.  at  Ste-Gen,, 

i*5 
Satow,  Sir  E.,  coll.  of  Japanese  bks. 

to  Cambridge,  38 

Sau grain,  C.  M.,  Libn.  at  Arsenal,  91 
Savon  arola,  saves  Medici  libr.  dur- 
ing French  invasion,  274 


Sayle,  C.  E.,  cataloguer  at  Cam- 
bridge, 41 

Scandinavian  coll.  at  Ste-Gen.,  119, 
1 20  ;  at  Yale,  430—31 

Schedel,  H.,  libr.  in  Bav.  State 
Libr.,  166 

Scherer,  J.,  Libn.  at  Bav.  State 
Libr.,  176  ;  works  up  Oriental 
coll.  there,  176  ;  his  work  on 
catlgs.,  183 

Schiara,  — ,  Libn.  at  Casanatense, 
265  ;  work  on  catlgs.,  271 

Schiller  libr.,  at  Leipzig,  214 

SchmeUer,  J.  A.  Libn.  at  Bav.  State 
Libr. ;  his  work  on  catlgs.,  183 

Schneider,  H.,  Libn.  at  Wolfen- 
btittel,  232 

Scholfield,  A.  F.,  Libn.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 40 

Schfinemann,  K.  P.,  Libn.  at  Wol- 
fenbiittel,  230-31  ;  obtains 
doubled  grant  for  Libr.,  239 

Schrettinger,  M.,  Libn.  at  Bav. 
State  Libr.,  171-2  ;  183 

Schroeder,  — ,  Libn.  at  Uppsala, 
34^,  343 

Schwab,  J.  C.,  Libn.  at  Yale,  429 

Scoggin,  G,  C,,  Libn.  at  Gennadeion, 
249 

Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  architect  of 
Bodleian  extension,  22  ;  and  of 
Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.,  43 

Scott,  Sir  R.  F.,  bequest  of  Bur- 
mese MSS.  to  Cambridge,  38 

Sebright,  Sir  J.,  gifts  of  MSS.  to 
Dublin,  62 

Selden  coll.  at  Bodleian,  8,  19 

Shakespeariana : 

Bodleian,  ri,  16;  exhibition  of, 
at  ditto,  14 ;  Barton  coll., 
Boston,  381 ;  Elizabethan  Club 
libr.,  at  Yale,  430 

Shapleigh,  S.,  bequeaths  fund  to 
Harvard,  404 

Shelley  coll.  at  Bodleian,  12 

Sibley,  J.  L.,  Libn.  at  Harvard,  396 

Sigismund  of  Poland,  his  libr. 
comes  to  Uppsala,  340 

Siguenza,  J.  de,  Libn.  at  Escorial, 
325  ;  his  work  on  catlgs.,  332 

Sinaiticus,  Codex,  Tischendorf  's  dis- 
covery of,  214 ;  leaves  of,  at 
Leipzig,  2x4-15 

Sistine  Libr.,  293-94  J  collapse  of, 
in  1931,  297 

Sixtus  IV,  Collects  MSS.  for  Libr., 
284;  has  separate  bldg.  put 
up  for  Libr.,  284,  293 ;  has 
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catlg.  comp.,   297 ;    organises 
a  staff  for  the  Libr.,  300 
Sixtus  V,  has  Sistine  Libr.  built, 

293~4 

Slavonica  at  New  York,  424 
Sleidaims  coll.  at  Leipzig,  214 
Smith,  T.,  Libn.  at  Cambridge,  36 
Smyly,  J.  G.,  Libn.  at  Dublin,  64 
Smyth,  Virginia  coll.,  New  York, 

4*3 

Society  de  1'Histoire  de  la  Guerre 
founds  Office  de  documenta- 
tion intern.,  143 

Soliman,  Sultan,  sends  present  of 
Greek  MSS.  to  Mendoza,  324 

South  Russian  coll.,  at  Odessa,  360, 

363 
Spada,  A.,  rst  Libn.  at  Odessa,  360  ; 

comp.  ist  catlg.,  365 
Sparvenfeldt  coll.,  at  Uppsala,  342  ; 

printed  catlg.  of,  350 
Speck  coll.  of  Goetheana,  at  Yale, 

430 
Spencer,  Earl,  founder  of  Althorp 

libr.,  51,  52 
Stationers'      Company,      Bodley's 

agreement  with,  3,  5 
Stearne,  J.,  gifts  to  Dublin,  62 
Steigenberger,   G.,   Libn.   at   Bav, 

State  Libr,,  169 
Stenger,  K.  A.,  Libn.  at  Wolfen- 

btittel,  226 
Sterling  Memorial  Libr.,  431,  432, 

Stiles  MSS.,  Yale,  430 

Stoddard,  S.,  ist  Libn.  at  Harvard, 

395 

Stockholm,  hist.  coll.  at  Uppsala, 

Stowe  MSS.  at  Huntington,  411 

Strasbourg,  Bibliotheque  Nationals 
et  Universitaire,  147-61 

Strassburg,  H.  v.,  libr,  at  Stras- 
bourg Academy,  148 

Styffe,  C,  G.,  Libn.  at  Uppsala,  344 ; 
urges  extension  of  biding.,  347  ; 
his  work  on  catlgs.,  350 

Sully,  Cabinet  de,  at  the  Arsenal, 
96-97 ;  removed  from  original 
site,  97,  98 

Sundyall,  C.  F,,  architect  of  Caro- 
lina Rediviva,  Uppsala,  346 

Sydney,  Mitchell  Library,  78-80 


Tanner,    T.,    Bp.    of    St.    Asaph, 
bequest  to  Bodleian,  *o 


Taylor,   C.,   his   Hebrew   MSS.   to 
Cambridge,  38 

Tebbutt  libr.,  at  Mitchell,  77 

Terror,    libn.    victims    of    the,    at 
Lyons,  132 

Theatre  collections : 
copies  of  plays  supplied  by  legal 
deposit  at  Arsenal,  94  ;  Rondel 
coll.  at  ditto,  96  ;  Dramma- 
turgia  Allacciana  at  Vatican, 
293  ;  Brown  Dramatic  coll.  at 
Boston,  382  ;  Kemble-Devon- 
shire  plays  at  Huntington,  409  ; 
Larpent  coll.  of  MS.  plays  at 
ditto,  410 

Thefts  : 

at  Cambridge,  35,  36,  37 ;  at 
Lyons,  134 ;  at  Bav.  State 
Libr.,  177  ;  at  Escorial,  324 

Thierry,  E.,  Libn.  at  Arsenal,  95 

Thuret  libr.,  at  Nat.   Hist.   Mus., 

*°5 
Ticknor,  G.,  buys  bks.  for  Boston  in 

Europe,  380  ;    his  Ubr.  given 

to  Boston,  38 x 
Tilden    libr.,    foundation    coll.    at 

New  York,  416,  417 
Tiptoft,  John,  Earl  of  Worcester, 

gifts  to  Oxford  Libr.,  3 
Tischendorf,   C.,   his  discovery  of 

Codex  Sinaiticus    214-15 ;    his 

MSS.  at  Leipzig,  215 
Tisserant,  E.,  Pro-Prefect  at  Vati- 
can, 289 ;    work  on  catlg.  of 

printed  bks.,  298 
Todd,  J.  H,,  Libn.  at  Dublin,  63; 

his  work  on  Irish  MSS.,  63  ; 

and  on  catlgs.,  69 
Tolfstadius, L.,  ist  Libn,  at  Uppsala, 

34* 

Tolomas,  C.,  libn.  at  Lyons,  131 
Tolstoi,  Count,  gifts  to  Odessa,  360  ; 

coll.  of  fine  editions  given  to 

do.,  361 
Toecan,   G.,   Libn.  at  Nat.   Hist. 

Mus.  102,  104 
Toynbee,  P,,  gift  of  Italian  classics 

to  Bodleian,  12 
Tracevsky,  L  M.,  Libn.  at  Odessa, 

363 
Traube,  L.,  his  school  of  mediaeval 

palaeography   at    Bav*    State 

Libr.,  173 

Treneuil,  J.,  Libn.  at  Arsenal,  93 
Trinity   College    Library,    Dublin, 

60-71 
Trumbauer,  H.,  architect  of  Wide- 

ner  Memorial  Libr.,  400 
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Tubingen  libr.,  captured  by  Maxi- 
milian I  and  seat  to  Munich, 
167 


Uffenbach,  Z.  v.,  visits  Bodleian,  9  ; 

Cambridge,   36,   47 ;    his  libr. 

left  to  G6ttingen,  193  ;    visits 

Wolfenbiittel,  234 
Ukraine  coll.,  at  Odessa,  363 
Ulfilas,  Bishop,  his  MS.  trans,  of  the 

Gospels  at  Uppsala,  341,  344- 

45 
Ulfilas  MSS.   (fragments),   at  Am- 

brosiana,  259 
Union  Catalogue,  Maximilian  I  plans 

one,  of  Bavarian  MSS.,  182 
Union  Catalogue  of  the  Prussian 

librs.,    books    at    Bav.    State 

Libr.  now  included,  173 
Universitats  u.  Landes  Bibliothek, 

Strasbourg,  147-61 
Uppsala  University  Library,  339- 

56 
Urbino    coll.    at    Vatican,    285-6 ; 

separate  gallery  assigned,  294 
Uri,  J.,  catalogues  Oriental  MSS.  at 

Bodleian,  26 
Ussher,  J.,  Primate  of  Ireland,  buys 

books  for  Dublin,  60  ;  his  libr. 

sutlers  during  Civil  War,  61  ; 

his   libr.    bought   by    English 

army  for  Dublin,  61 
Ussher,    A.,   comp.    ist  catlg.,    at 

Dublin,   68 


Van  Name,  A,,  Libn.  at  Yale,  429 
Vasari,  — ,  architect  of  Med.-Laur., 

277 

Vatican  Library,  282-303 
Vattemare,  N.,  his  visit  to  Boston, 

379 

Venn,  J.,  his  libr.  at  Cambridge,  38 
Ventenat,   — ,   Libn.   at  Ste-Gen., 

116,    117-18 ;     his    work    on 

catlgs.,  125 

Verlaine  MSS.  at  Ste-Gen.,  120 
Veterinary   Surgeons   College   libr, 

at  Leipzig,  214 
Viallon,  — ,  Libn.  at  Ste-Gen.,  116  ; 

his  work  on  catlgs.,  125 
Victorius,  P.,  his  libr.  acquired  by 

Bav.  State  Libr.,  169  ;  incuna 

bula,  177 
Vieillard,  — ,  Libn.  at  Arsenal,  95 


Ville  de  Paris,  libr.   of,  taken  by 

Institute,  no 
Villeroy,  C.  of  Neufville,  Card.,  his 

libr.  at  Lyons,  131  ;   his  house 

used  for  modern  libr.,  138 
Vincennes,  Castle  of,  houses  War 

Library,  144 
Vingtrinnier,  — ,  Libn.  at  Lyons, 

134 
Virgil,  MSS.,  at  Med.-Laur.,  276- 

77  ;   at  Vatican,  291 
Virginia  coll.,  at  New  York,  423 
Vittorio  Emanuele  Libr.,  plan  to 

amalgamate  Casanatense  with, 

267,  272 


Wackerbarth  coll.  at  Uppsala,  343 

Wade,  Sir  T.,  Chinese  coll.  given  to 
Cambridge,  37 

Wadlin,  H.,  Libn,  at  Boston,  385, 

Wagner  coll.  of  British  economic 
tracts  at  Yale,  430 

Waldensian  MSS.,  at  Cambridge, 
34,  35  ;  brought  to  light  by 
Bradshaw,  39  ;  at  Dublin,  66  ; 
catlg.  of  66 

War  of  1914-18  : 
Coll.  of,  at  Cambridge,  40; 
Leblanc  coll.,  later  Bibl.  et 
Mus<§e  de  la  Guerre,  142- 
46 ;  J.  Rylands  collects  bks. 
for  Louvain,  51  ;  Strasbourg 
organises  hospital  libr.  service, 
151  ;  effects  of  the,  on  G6t- 
tingen,  206,  on  cataloguing  at 
Vatican,  298,  on  Jagiellonska, 
309,  on  Odessa,  361 

Weissenberg  MSS.  at  Wolfenbiittel, 
226,  232  ;  taken  to  Paris,  229 

Wellington,  Alexander  Turnbull 
Library,  81-83 

Werdenstein,  J.  G.,  foundation  coll. 
at  Bav.  State  Libr.,  167  ; 
music  in,  178 

West  Indies  coll.  at  Boston,  382 

Westin  coll.  of  Stockholm  hist,  at 
Uppsala,  343 

Wheelock,  A.,  Libn.  at  Cambridge, 

36 
Whitelocke,     B.,     visits     Uppsala 

Libr.,  341 

Wickersheimer,  E.,  Libn.  at  Stras- 
bourg, 152 

Widener,  H.  E.,  his  bks,  at  Har- 
vard, 394-95 ;  building  in 
memory  of,  399-400 
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Widmanstetter,  foundation  coll.,  at 

Bav.    State    Libr.,    165,    166 ; 

its    classical    MSS.>    174 ;     its 

incunabula,  177 
Wilmann,  A.,  Libn.  at  Gdttingen, 

195  t    responsible  for  addition 

to  building,  199 
Winsor,  J.,  Libn.  at  Boston,  384  ; 

work  on  catlgs.,  388  ;   Libn.  at 

Harvard,  396 

Wolfenbtittel  Library,  222-39 
Wolfram,  J.,  Libn,  at  Strasbourg, 

151 
Wood  libr.  of  ornithology,  McGill, 

73 
Wood,  Anthony  a,  coll.  at  Bodleian, 

12 
Wolynski  Polish  coll.,  at  Casana- 

tense,  268 


Wren,     Sir    C.,     consulted    about 

Bodleian,    19 

Wright,  H.,  Libn.  at  Mitchell,  78 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  coll.  at  Bodleian, 

16 


Yale,  Governor,  gift  from,  to  Yale, 

427 

Yale  University  Library,  427-438 
Young,  A.  W,,  his  coll.  of  Bibles  to 

Cambridge,  38 


Zelada,  F.  S.,  de,  Prefect  at  Vatican, 
bequeaths  his  own  libr.,  to,  290 

Zidan,  Muley,  M.,  King,  his  Arabic 
MSS,  come  to  Escorial,  325 

Zurita  de  Saragossa,  J.,  his  MSS*  in 
Escorial,  324 
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